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FOURTEENTH  GENERAL  MEETING,  LEEDS,  1917 

Thursday,  January  4th 

On  Thursday,  January  ith,  from  8  to  10  p.m.,  a  Reception 
was  held  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  University.  The  guests  were 
welcomed,  ou  behalf  of  the  University,  by  the  Pro-Chancellor 
(]Mr.  A.  Gr.  Lupton)  and  Miss  Lupton,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor 
(Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler)  and  Mrs,  Sadler.  Instrumental  music,  includ- 
ing Sir  Hubert  Parry's  "  Gathering  of  the  Birds,"  was  played 
at  intervals  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Hoggett,  Mus.B. 
In  the  adjoining  Classical  and  Historical  Workroom  various 
classical  photographs,  casts,  models,  etc.,  were  on  view,  as 
well  as  Farren's  etchings  of  the  Cambridge  representations  of 
the  "  Birds,"  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Price's,  books  Leeds  mid  its  Neighbour- 
hood :  an  Illustration  of  English  History,  and  The  County  of  the 
White  Rose :  an  Introduction  to  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Yorhshire.  Under  the  title  Falernian  Grapes,  a  set  of  seven 
short  papers,  including  Professor  Conway's  Inaugural  Address 
on  "  Horace  as  Poet  Laureate,"  was  presented  to  visitors  by  the 
Leeds  and  District  Branch  of  the  Association,* 

At  9.15  p.m.  Professor  W.  Rhys  Roberts  read  a  half-hour 
paper,  which  he  prefaced  with  a  few  words  of  greeting  from 
the  Branch  to  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Association. 
The  paper  was  entitled  The  "  Birds  "  of  Aristophanes :  satire, 
science,  song.  After  picturing  the  scene  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  Birds  in  the  spring  of  the  year  414  B.c,  Professor  Roberts 
explained  that  the  chief  object  of  the  brief  paper  would  be  to 
keep  alive  local  interest  in  the  cycle  of  three  Greek  comedies, 
the  Clouds,  the  Frogs,  and  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  which  it 
was  sought  to  establish  in  Leeds.    The  Clouds  and  the  Frogs 

^  A  few  copies  of  the  pamphlet  remaiu,  and  will  be  sent,  ou  applica- 
tion to  Professor  Roberts,  to  members  who  were  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting, 
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had  already  been  given,  in  the  English  of  Godley  and  Bailey  and 
of  Gilbert  Murray ;  the  Birds  had  been  postponed  owing  to 
the  war.  What  characteristics  would  the  students  who  per- 
formed the  first  two  plays  in  the  cycle,  and  the  audiences  who 
saw  and  heard  them,  expect  to  find  in  the  third  ?  Satire,  first 
and  foremost.  In  the  Birds,  the  longest  and  perhaps  on  an 
all-round  view  the  finest  of  Aristophanes'  comedies,  the  satire 
was  not  so  boisterous,  sustained,  or  concentrated  as  in  the 
Clouds  and  the  Frogs ;  but  it  was  there  all  the  same.  We  could 
not,  indeed,  believe  that  the  entire  piece,  with  its  gay  fancy, 
its  joyful  ending,  its  happy  gift  of  taking  people  out  of  them- 
selves and  lifting  them  above  life's  minor  cares,  was  a  solemn 
and  elaborate  warning  against  the  flightiness  of  the  expedition 
which  the  ambitious  Athenians  had  lately  sent  to  Sicily.  Still, 
there  was  fun  in  plenty,  and  satire  too,  not  only  when  the  two 
true-born  citizens  turned  their  backs  on  great  Athens,  but  when 
gods  and  men  flocked  to  the  new  city,  Cloudcuckootown,  with 
axes  of  their  own  to  grind  and  found  their  match  in  Peisthetaerus, 
one. of  those  shrewd  and  breezy  old  men  who  were  repeatedly 
the  very  pivot  of  the  comic  business  in  Aristophanes'  plays. 
Science  was  represented  in  the  play  by  Meton,  the  contemporary 
Athenian  astronomer  who  devised  the  "  Metonic  Cycle."  And 
the  amomit  of  bird-lore  and  of  accurate  observation  of  nature 
which  Aristophanes  himself  showed  was  astonishing.  Nearly 
eighty  separate  names  of  birds,  as  against  some  fifty  in  the 
whole  of  Shakespeare's  plays  and  poems,  were  found  in  this  one 
play  of  eighteen  hundred  lines.  A  chorus  of  men-students 
would,  in  the  future  performance,  represent  a  score  or  more  of 
these  birds,  and  would  be  furnished  with  crests  and  beaks  and 
with  wings  of  the  most  various  hues.  Likeness  combined  with 
comic  exaggeration  should  be  the  stage-costumier's  aim ;  and 
in  order  to  attain  sufficient  scientific  exactitude  the  help  of 
Professor  Walter  Garstang  would  be  sought.  On  other  sides 
an  appeal  would  be  made,  not  in  vain,  to  those  who  had  helped 
in  our  former  enterprises — Mr.  Cyril  Bailey,  Mr.  Alick  Mum-o 
(as  Stage-manager),  Mr.  Hoggett  (as  Conductor),  Mr.  Greenwood, 
Mr.  Harold  Dodd,  Captain  Percy  Dodd,  Lieutenant  Woodward, 
Professor  Connal  (as  Treasurer),  and  Professor  Leonard  Rogers 
(as  the  Damon  of  the  University). 
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Whether  or  no  our  audiences  would  look  for  science  in  Aris- 
tophanes, they  certainly  would  expect  song  from  him — from 
him  and  Sir  Hubert  Parry  in  happy  alliance.  They  would 
remember  Sir  Hubert's  male- voice  choruses  as  sung  by  our 
full-throated  youths  in  the  Clouds  and  the  Frogs,  and  they 
would  promise  themselves  a  like  pleasure  when  the  Birds  was 
in  due  time  produced.  The  choruses  of  Aristophanes,  as  they 
rose  above  the  pedestrian  dialogue,  made  their  hearers  feel 
that  he  was  not  only  a  playwright,  a  wit,  a  satirist,  a  keen  ob- 
server of  man  and  nature,  but  above  everything  a  poet,  with  a 
creative  and  soaring  imagination  and  the  supreme  gift  of  song. 
His  satire  might  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  homage  to  goodness, 
and  his  exact  observation  of  bird-life  as  a  sort  of  homage  to 
truth ;  but  his  distinqtive  mark  was  and  always  would  be  the 
beauty  of  his  song.  His  elemental  force — ^his  epic  sweep  and 
invention — was  best  seen  in  the  Parabasis.  He  conceived  of  the 
birds  as  an  ancient  race  of  sovereign  beings,  not  confined  to 
earth  and  sea  like  miserable,  short-lived  man,  but  ranging  free 
through  the  boundless  air.  He  viewed  the  birds  in  poetic 
relation  to  man  and  the  universe,  and  through  them  he  mocked 
at  the  philosophies  and  cosmogonies  of  his  day.  The  nightingale 
is  his  favourite  singer  among  them  all : 

O  Zeus  and  King,  the  little  birdie's  voice  ! 
O  how  its  sweetness  honied  all  the  copse ! 

To  the  lark  as  a  singer  no  distinctive  place  is  given  in  the  Birds. 
By  Englishmen  the  lark — it  may  be  because  he  sings  at  dawn, 
and  in  notes  of  untroubled  joy — is  better  loved  even  than  the 
nightingale ;  and,  as  with  the  dawn  he  and  his  song  rise  to-day 
in  the  most  unlikely  regions,  many  a  young  Briton  has  recalled 
the  magical  lines  in  which  Shakespeare  does  honour  to  him. 
The  "singer  of  the  night "  is  dear  to  poets  and  to  all  mankind. 
We  now  await  the  "  herald  of  the  morn  "  : 

Hark,  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings. 
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Friday,  January  5th 
The  Association  met  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  University  at 
11  a.m.,  and  the  Presidential  Address  was  delivered   by  the 
Eight  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce :  The  Worth  of  Ancient  Literature 
for  the  Modern  World. 

The  chief  aims  of  our  Association  are  two.  One  is 
practical.  It  is  to  defend  and  promote  the  study  of 
the  ancient  classics  by  vindicating  for  them  their  due 
place  in  the  course  of  instruction  both  in  schools  and 
in  universities.  The  other  aim  is  to  exchange  ideas 
among  ourselves,  by  speech  and  through  print,  about 
classical  antiquity,  its  deeds  and  its  thoughts,  and  the 
books — books  of  imperishable  splendour — in  which  those 
deeds  and  thoughts  stand  recorded,  so  that  we  may  aid 
one  another  in  their  study.  This  latter  aim  is  the  more 
pleasurable,  and  to  it  alone  I  would  willingly  devote 
the  opportunity  afforded  me  of  addressing  you  to-day. 
But  the  former  aim  has  at  this  moment  a  definite  prac- 
tical importance  which  requires  me  to  submit  to  you 
some  remarks  bearing  upon  it,  in  view  of  the  action 
which  the  Association  may  be  called  on  to  take ;  and 
with  these  remarks  I  will  begin. 

Address 
That  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
should  be  now  disparaged  need  cause  no  surprise,  for 
a  reaction  against  the  undue  predominance  they  enjoyed 
in  education  a  century  ago  was  long  overdue.  What 
is  remarkable  is  that  the  disposition  to  disparage  them 
and  exalt  another  class  of  subjects  has  laid  hold  of  certain 
sections  of  the  population  which  were  not  wont  to  interest 
themselves  in  educational  matters,  but  used  to  take 
submissively  whatever  instruction  was  given  them.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact ;  but  though  remarkable,  it  is  not  hard 
to  explain.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  economic 
changes  of  the  last  eighty  years  has  been  the  immense 
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development  of  industrial  production  by  the  application 
thereto  of  discoveries  in  the  sphere  of  natural  science. 
Employment  has  been  provided  for  an  enormous  number 
of  workers,  and  enormous  fortunes  have  been  accumulated 
by  those  employers  who  had  the  foresight  or  the  luck 
to  embark  capital  in  the  new  forms  of  manufacture. 
Thus  there  has  been  created  in  the  popular  mind  an 
association,  now  pretty  deeply  rooted,  between  the 
knowledge  of  applied  science  and  material  prosperity. 
It  is  this  association  of  ideas,  rather  than  any  pride 
in  the  achievements  of  the  human  intellect  by  the  un- 
veiling of  the  secrets  of  nature  and  the  setting  of  her 
forces  at  work  in  the  service  of  man,  that  has  made 
a  knowledge  of  physical  science  seem  so  supremely 
important  to  large  classes  that  never  before  thought 
about  education  or  tried  to  estimate  the  respective  value 
of  the  various  studies  needed  to  train  the  intelligence 
and  form  the  character. 

To  put  the  point  in  the  crudest  way,  the  average  man 
sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  that  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of 
languages,  .literature,  and  history  does  not  seem  to  promise 
an  increase  of  riches  either  to  the  nation  or  to  the  in- 
dividual persons  who  possess  that  knowledge,  while  he  does 
see,  or  thinks  he  sees,  that  from  a  knowledge  of  mechanics 
or  chemistry  or  electricity  such  an  increase  may  be  ex- 
pected both  to  the  community  and  to  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  industries  dependent  on  those  sciences.  This  average 
man  accordingly  concludes  that  the  fomier  or  the  literary 
kinds  of  knowledge  have,  both  for  the  individual  and  for 
the  community,  far  less  value  than  have  the  latter,  i.e. 
the  scientific. 

Two  other  arguments  have  weighed  with  persons 
more  reflective  than  those  whose  mental  attitude  I  have 
been  describing ;  and  their  force  must  be  admitted. 
Languages — not  merely  the  ancient  languages,  but 
languages  in  general — have  too  often  been  badly  taught, 
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and  the  learning  of  them  has  therefore  been  found 
repulsive  by  many  pupils.  The  results  have  accordingly- 
been  disappointing,  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  time 
and  labour  spent.  Comparatively  few  of  those  who 
have  given  from  six  to  eight  years  of  their  boyhood 
mainly  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  retain  a 
knowledge  of  either  language  sufficient  to  afford 
either  use  or  pleasure  to  them  through  the  rest  of  life. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  those  who  yearly  graduate  at 
Oxford  or  at  Cambridge,  I  doubt  if  at  forty  years  of  age 
fifteen  per  cent,  could  read  at  sight  a  previously  unseen 
but  fairly  easy  piece  of  Latin,  or  five  per  cent,  a  similar 
piece  of  Greek.  As  this  seems  an  obvious  sort  of  test  of 
the  effect  of  the  teaching,  many  people  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  time  spent  on  Greek  and  Latin  was  wasted. 
Let  us  frankly  admit  these  facts.  Let  us  recognise 
that  the  despotism  of  a  purely  grammatical  study  of 
the  ancient  languages  and  authors  needed  to  be  over- 
thrown. Let  us  also  discard  some  weak  arguments 
our  predecessors  have  used,  such  as  that  no  one  can 
write  a  good  English  style  without  knowing  Latin. 
There  are  too  many  cases  to  the  contrary.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  trying  to  defend  an  untenable  position.  We 
must  retire  to  the  stronger  lines  of  defence  and  entrench 
ourselves  there.  You  will  also  agree  that  the  time  has 
come  when  every  one  should  approach  the  subject  not  as 
the  advocate  of  a  cause  but  in  an  impartial  spirit.  We 
must  consider  education  as  a  whole,  rather  than  as  a 
crowd  of  diverse  subjects  with  competing  claims.  Wliat 
is  the  chief  aim  of  education  ?  What  sorts  of  capacities 
and  of  attainments  go  to  make  a  truly  educated  man, 
with  keen  and  flexible  faculties,  ample  stores  of  knowledge 
and  the  power  of  drawing  pleasure  from  the  exercise  of 
his  faculties  in  turning  to  account  the  knowledge  he  has 
accumulated  ?  How  should  the  mental  training  fitted 
to  produce  such  capacities  begin  ? 
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First  of  all  by  teaching  him  how  to  observe  and  by 
making  him  enjoy  the  habit  of  observation.  The  attention 
of  the  child  should  from  the  earliest  years  be  directed  to 
external  nature.  His  observation  should  be  alert,  and 
it  should  be  exact. 

Along  with  this  he  should  learn  how  to  use  lan- 
guage, to  know  the  precise  differences  between  the 
meanings  of  various  words  apparently  similar,  to  be 
able  to  convey  accurately  what  he  wishes  to  say.  This 
goes  with  the  habit  of  observation,  which  can  be  made 
exact  only  by  the  use  in  description  of  exact  terms. 
In  training  the  child  to  observe  constantly  and  accur- 
ately and  to  use  language  precisely,  two  things  are 
being  given  which  are  the  foundation  of  mental  activity — 
curiosity — the  desire  to  know — and  the  habit  of  thinking. 
And  in  knowing  how  to  use  words  one  begins  to  learn — 
it  is  among  the  most  important  parts  of  knowledge — 
how  to  be  the  master  and  not  the  slave  of  words.  The 
difference  between  the  dull  child  and  the  intelligent 
child  appears  from  very  early  years  in  the  power  of 
seeing  and  the  power  of  describing :  and  that  which 
at  twelve  years  of  age  seems  to  be  dullness  is  often  due 
merely  to  neglect.  The  child  has  not  been  encouraged 
either  to  observe  or  to  describe  or  to  reflect. 

Once  the  Love  of  Knowledge  and  the  enjoyment  in 
exercising  the  mind  have  been  formed,  the  first  and 
most  critical  stage  in  education  has  been  successfully 
passed.  What  remains  is  to  supply  the  mind  with  know- 
ledge, while  further  developing  the  desire  to  acquire  more 
knowledge.  And  here  the  question  arises  :  What  sort  of 
knowledge  ?  The  field  is  infinite,  and  it  expands  daily. 
How  is  a  selection  to  be  made  ? 

One  may  distinguish  broadly  between  two  classes  of 
knowledge,  that  of  the  world  of  nature  and  that  of  the 
world  of  man,  i.e.  between  external  objects,  inanimate 
and  animate,  and  all  the  products  of  human  thought, 
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such  as  forms  of  speech,  Uterature,  all  that  belongs  to 
the  sphere  of  abstract  ideas,  and  the  record  of  what 
men  have  done  or  said.  The  former  of  these  con- 
stitutes what  we  call  the  domain  of  physical  science, 
the  latter  the  domain  of  the  so-called  Humanities. 
Every  one  in  whom  the  passion  of  curiosity  has  been 
duly  developed  will  find  in  either  far  more  things  he 
desires  to  know  than  he  will  ever  be  able  to  know,  and 
that  which  may  seem  the  saddest,  but  is  really  the  best, 
of  it  is  that  the  longer  he  lives,  the  more  will  he  desire 
to  go  on  learning. 

How,  then,  is  the  time  available  for  education  to  be 
allotted  between  these  two  great  departments  ?  Setting 
aside  the  cases  of  those  very  few  persons  who  show 
an  altogether  exceptional  gift  for  scientific  discovery, 
mathematical  or  physical,  on  the  one  hand,  or  for  literary 
creation  on  the  other,  and  passing  by  the  question  of 
the  time  when  special  training  for  a  particular  calling 
should  begin,  let  us  think  of  education  as  a  preparation 
for  life  as  a  whole,  so  that  it  may  fit  men  to  draw  from 
life  the  most  it  can  give  for  use  and  for  enjoyment. 

The  more  that  can  be  learnt  in  both  of  these  great 
departments,  the  realm  of  external  nature  and  the 
realm  of  man,  so  much  the  better.  Plenty  of  know- 
ledge in  both  is  needed  to  produce  a  capable  and  highly 
finished  mind.  Those  who  have  attained  eminence  in 
either  have  usually  been,  and  are  to-day,  the  first  to 
recognise  the  value  of  the  other,  because  they  have  come 
to  know  how  full  of  resource  and  delight  all  tioie  know- 
ledge is.  There  is  no  one  among  us  who  are  here  to-day 
as  students  of  language  and  history  that  would  not  gladly 
be  far  more  at  home  than  he  is  in  the  sciences  of  nature. 

To  have  acquired  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
such  branches  of  natural  history  as,  for  instance, 
geology  or  botany,  not  only  stimulates  the  powers  of 
observation  and  imaghiation,   but  adds  immensely  to 
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the  interest  and  the  vakie  of  travel  and  enlarges  the 
historian's  field  of  reflection.  So,  too,  we  all  feel  the 
fascination  of  those  researches  into  the  constitution 
of  the  material  universe  which  -astronomy  and  stellar 
chemistry  are  prosecuting  within  the  region  of  the 
infinitely  vast,  while  they  are  being  also  prosecuted 
on  our  own  planet  in  the  region  of  the  infinitely  minute. 
No  man  can  in  our  days  be  deemed  educated  who  has 
not  some  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  sciences  to 
one  another,  and  a  just  conception  of  the  methods 
by  which  they  respectively  advance.  Those  of  us  who 
apply  criticism  to  the  study  of  ancient"  texts  or  con- 
troverted historical  documents  profit  from  whatever 
we  know  about  the  means  whereby  truth  is  pursued  in 
the  realm  of  Nature.  In  these,  and  in  many  other, 
ways  we  gladly  own  ourselves  the  debtors  of  our  scien- 
tific brethren,  and  disclaim  any  intention  to  disparage 
either  the  educational  value  or  the  intellectual  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  their  pursuits.  Between  them  and 
us  there  is,  I  hope,  no  conflict,  no  controversy.  The 
conflict  is  not  between  Letters  and  Science,  but  between 
a  large  and  philosophical  conception  of  the  aims  of 
education  and  that  material,  narrow,  or  even  vulgar 
view  which  looks  only  to  immediate  practical  results 
and  confounds  pecuniary  with  educational  values. 

We  have  to  remember  that  for  a  nation  even  com- 
mercial success  and  the  wealth  it  brings  are,  like  every- 
thing else  in  the  long  run,  the  result  of  Thought 
and  Will.  It  is  by  these  two,  Thought  and  Will,  that 
nations,  like  individuals,  are  great.  We  in  England 
are  accused,  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  of  being 
deficient  in  knowledge  and  in  the  passion  for  know- 
ledge. There  may  be  some  other  nation  that  surpasses 
us  in  the  stock  of  knowledge  it  has  accumulated  and 
in  the  industry  with  which  it  adds  to  that  stock.  But 
might   not    such   a    nation    show,    both    in    literature 
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and  in  action,  that  it  does  not  always  know  how  to 
use  its  knowledge  ?  It  might  think  hard,  harder  per- 
haps than  we  do,  but  its  thought  might  want  that 
quality  which  gives  the  power  of  using  knowledge  aright. 
Possessing  knowledge,  it  might  lack  imagination  and 
insight  and  sympathy,  and  it  might  therefore  be  in 
danger  of  seeing  and  judging  falsely  and  of  erring  fatally. 
It  would  then  be  in  worse  plight  than  we ;  for  these  faults 
lie  deep  down,  whereas  ours  can  be  more  easily  corrected. 
We  can  set  ourselves  to  gain  more  knowledge,  to  set  more 
store  by  knowledge,  to  apply  our  minds  more  strenuously 
to  the  problems  before  us.  The  time  has  come  to  do 
these  things  and  to  do  them  promptly.  But  the  power 
of  seeing  truly,  by  the  help  of  imagination  and  sym- 
pathy, and  the  power  of  thinking  justly,  we  may  fairly 
claim  to  have  as  a  nation  generally  displayed.  Both  are 
evident  in  our  history,  both  are  visible  in  our  best  men  of 
science  and  learning,  and  in  our  greatest  creative  minds. 

This  is  not,  I  hope,  a  digression,  for  what  I  desire 
to  emphasise  is  the  need  in  education  of  all  that  makes 
for  width  of  knowledge  and  for  breadth  and  insight  and 
balance  in  thinking  power.  The  best  that  education 
can  do  for  a  nation  is  to  develop  and  strengthen  the 
faculty  of  thinking  intensely  and  soundly,  and  to  extend 
from  the  few  to  the  many  the  delights  which  thought 
and  knowledge  give,  saving  the  people  from  pursuing 
base  and  corrupting  pleasures  by  teaching  them  to 
enjoy  those  Avhich  are  high  and  pure. 

Now  we  may  ask :  What  place  in  education  is  due  to 
literary  and  historical  studies  in  respect  of  the  service 
they  render  to  us  for  practical  life,  for  mental  stimulus 
and  training,  and  for  enjoyment  ? 

These  studies  cover  and  bear  u^^on  the  whole  of 
human  life.  They  are  helpful  for  many  practical 
avocations,  indeed  in  a  certain  sense  for  all  avocations, 
because  in  all  we  have  to  deal  with  other  men  ;    and 
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whatever  helps  us  to  understand  men  and  how  to 
handle  them  is  profitable  for  practical  use.  We  all  of 
us  set  out  in  life  to  convince,  or  at  least  to  persuade,  or 
some  perhaps  to  delude,  other  men,  and  none  of  us  can 
tell  that  he  may  not  be  called  upon  to  lead  or  guide  his 
fellows. 

Those  students  also  who  explore  organic  tissues   or 
experiment  upon  ions  and  electrons  have  to  describe  in 
words  and  persuade  with  words.     For  dealing  with  men 
in  the  various  relations  of  life,  the  knowledge  of  tissues 
and  electrons  does  not  help.     The  knowledge  of  human 
nature  does  help,  and  to  that  knowledge  letters  and  his- 
tory contribute.    The  whole  world  of  emotion — friend- 
ship, love,  all  the  sources  of  enjoyment  except  those  which 
spring  from  the  intellectual  achievements  of  discovery — 
belong  to  the  human  field.      To  it  belong  the  perception 
of  beauty  and  the  enjoyment  of  that  beauty  in  external 
nature  itself.    To  understand  sines  and  cosines  and  log- 
arithms, to  know  how  cells  unite  into  tissues,  and  of  what 
gaseous  elements,  in  what  proportion,  atoms  are  combined 
to  form  water — all  these  things  are  the  foundations  of 
branches  of  science,  each  of  which  has  the  utmost  practical 
value.     But  they  need  to  be  known  by  those  only  who  are 
engaged  in  promoting  those  sciences  byresearch  or  in  deal- 
ing practically  with  their  applications.     One  can   buy 
and  use  common  salt  without  calling  it  chloride  of  sodium. 
A  blackberry  gathered  on  a  hedge  tastes   no  better  to 
the  man  who  knows  that  it  belongs  to  the  extremely 
perplexing  genus  Rubus  and  is  a  sister  species  to  the 
raspberry  and  the  cloudberry,  and  has  scarcely  even  a 
nodding  acquaintance  with  the  bilberry  and  the  bear- 
berry.    None  of  these  things,  interesting  as  they  are  to  the 
student,  touch  human    life    and  feeling.     Pericles    and 
Julius  Caesar  would  have  been  no  fitter  for  the  work  they 
had  to  do  if  they  had  been  physiologists  or  chemists.     No 
one  at  a  supreme  crisis  in  his  life  can  nerve  himself  to 
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action,  or  comfort  himself  under  a  stroke  of  fate,  by 
reflecting  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles 
triangle  are  equal.  It  is  to  poetry  and  philosophy  and 
to  the  examples  of  conduct  history  supplies,  that  we 
must  go  for  stimulus  or  consolation.  How  thin  and 
pale  would  life  be  without  the  record  of  the  thoughts 
and  deeds  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us !  The 
pleasures  of  scientific  discovery  are  intense,  but  they 
are  reserved  for  the  few ;  the  pleasures  which  letters  and 
history  bestow  with  a  lavish  hand  are  accessible  to  us  all. 

These  considerations  are  obvious  enough,  but  they 
are  so  often  overlooked  that  it  is  permissible  to  refer 
to  them  when  hasty  voices  are  heard  calling  upon  us 
to  transform  our  education  by  overthrowing  letters 
and  arts  and  history  in  order  to  make  way  for  hydro- 
carbons and  the  anatomy  of  the  Cephalopoda.  The 
substitution  in  our  secondary  schools  of  the  often  un- 
intelligent and  mechanically  taught  study  of  details  in 
such  subjects  has  already  gone  far,  perhaps  too  far  for 
the  mental  width  and  flexibility  of  the  next  generation. 

If,  then,  we  conclude  that  the  human  subjects  are 
an  essential  part,  and  for  most  persons  the  most  essential 
part,  of  education,  what  place  among  these  subjects 
is  to  be  assigned  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  or, 
as  I  should  prefer  to  say,  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
world.  This  question  is  usually  discussed  as  if  the 
forms  of  speech  only  were  concerned.  People  complain 
that  too  much  is  made  of  the  languages,  and  discredit 
their  study,  calling  them  "dead  languages,"  and  asking 
of  what  use  can  be  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  a 
tongue  no  longer  spoken  among  men. 

But  what  we  are  really  thinking  of  when  we  talk  of 
the  ancient  classics  is  something  far  above  grammar 
and  the  study  of  words,  far  above  even  enquiries  so 
illuminative  as  those  which  belong  to  Comparative 
Philolog3^       It   is   the  ancient  world  as  a  whole ;   not 
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the  languages  merely,  but  the  writings ;  not  their  texts 
and  style  merely,  but  all  that  the  books  contain  or 
suggest. 

This  mention  of  the  books,  however,  raises  a  pre- 
liminary question  which  needs  a  short  consideration. 
Is  it  necessary  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  ancient  authors  and  profit  by  their 
writings  ?  What  is  the  value  of  translations  ?  Can 
they  give  us,  if  not  all  that  the  originals  give,  yet  so 
large  a  part  as  to  make  the  superior  results  attainable 
from  the  originals  not  worth  the  time  and  trouble  spent 
in  learning  the  languages  ?  Much  of  the  charm  of  style 
must,  of  course,  be  lost.  But  is  that  charm  so  gi'eat 
as  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  half  or  more  out  of 
three  or  four  years  of  a  boy's  life  ? 

This  question  is  entangled  with  another,  viz.  that  of 
the  value,  as  a  training  in  thought  and  in  the  power 
of  expression,  which  the  mastery  of  another  language 
than  one's  own  supplies.  I  will  not,  however,  stop  to 
discuss  this  point,  content  to  remark  that  all  experienced 
teachers  recognise  the  value  referred  to,  and  hold  it 
to  be  greater  when  the  other  language  mastered  is  an 
inflected  language  with  a  structure  and  syntax  unlike 
those  of  modern  forms  of  speech,  such  as  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  such  as  Icelandic,  together  with  some  of 
the  Slavonic  languages,  almost  alone  among  modern 
civilised  languages,  possess.  Let  us  return  to  the 
question  of  the  worth  of  translations.  It  is  a  difficult 
question,  because  neither  those  who  know  the  originals  nor 
those  who  do  not  are  perfectly  quahfied  judges.  The 
former,  when  they  read  a  translation  of  their  favourite 
author,  miss  so  much  of  the  old  charm  that  they 
may  underestimate  its  worth  to  the  English  reader. 
The  latter,  knowing  the  translation  only,  cannot  tell 
how  much  better  the  original  may  be.  It  is  those 
who,  having  read  an  author  in  a  translation,  after- 
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wards  learn  Greek  (or  Latin)  and  then  read  him  in  the 
original  that  are  perhaps  best  entitled  to  offer  a  sound 
opinion. 

Prose  writers  of  course  suffer  least  by  being  trans- 
lated. Polybius  and  Procopius,  Quintus  Curtius  and 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  can  give  us  their  facts,  Epic- 
tetus  and  the  Emperor  Marcus  their  precepts  and 
reflections,  almost  as  well  in  our  tongue  as  in  their 
own.  Most  of  us  find  the  New  Testament  more  impres- 
sive in  English,  which  was  at  its  best  in  the  age  of  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  than  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  which  had 
declined  so  far  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  as  to 
be  distasteful  to  a  modern  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the 
Attic  writers.  The  associations  of  childhood  have  also 
had  their  influence  in  making  us  feel  the  solemnity  and 
dignity  of  the  English  version.  Even  among  writers  of 
prose  there  are  some  whose  full  grace  or  force  cannot 
be  conveyed  by  the  best  translation.  Plato  and  Tacitus 
are  examples,  and  so,  among  moderns,  is  Cervantes, 
some  of  whose  delicate  humour  evaporates  (so  to  speak) 
when  the  ironical  stateliness  of  his  Castilian  has  to  be 
rendered  in  another  tongue.  The  poets  of  course  suffer 
far  more,  but  in  very  unequal  degree.  Lucan  or 
Claudian,  not  to  speak  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  might 
be  well  rendered  by  any  master  of  poetical  rhetoric 
such  as  Dryden  or  Byron.  But  the  earlier  bards, 
and  especially  Pindar  and  Virgil,  Sophocles  and 
Theocritus,  are  untranslatable.  If  one  wants  to 
realise  how  great  can  be  the  loss,  think  of  the  version 
Catullus  produced  of  Sappho's  ode  that  begins  ^aiverai 
fiot  Kr)vo<i  iao<i  deoiaiv.  The  translator  is  a  great  poet 
and  he  uses  the  same  metre,  but  how  low  in  the  Latin 
version  do  the  fire  and  passion  of  the  original  burn  ! 
In  the  greatest  of  the  ancients  the  sense  is  so  inwoven 
with  the  words  and  the  metre  v/ith  both  that  with  the 
two  last  elements  changed  the  charm  vanishes.     What- 
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ever  admiration  we  may  give  to  some  of  the  verse 
renderings  of  Homer  and  to  some  of  those  admirable 
prose  renderings  which  our  own  time  and  country  have 
produced,  one  has  to  say  of  them  all  much  what  Bentley 
said  to  Pope,  "  A  very  pretty  poem,  but  you  must  not 
call  it  Homer."  The  want,  in  English,  of  any  metre 
like  the  Greek  hexameter  is  alone  fatal. 

If  we  are  asked  to  formulate  a  conclusion  on  this 
matter,  shall  we  not  say  that  whoever  wishes  to  draw 
from  the  great  ancients  the  best  they  have  to  give 
must  begin  by  acquiring  a  working  acquaintance  with, 
though  not  necessarily  a  complete  grammatical  mastery 
of,  the  languages  in  which  they  wrote  ?  Those  who 
cannot  find  time  to  do  this  will  have  recourse  to 
such  translations,  now  readily  obtainable,  as  convey 
accurately  the  substance  of  the  classical  writers.  Style 
and  the  more  subtle  refinements  of  expression  will  be 
lost,  but  the  facts,  and  great  part  of  the  thoughts,  will 
remain.  The  facts  and  the  thoughts  are  well  worth 
having.  But  that  real  value  and  that  full  delight 
which,  as  I  shall  try  to  indicate,  the  best  ancient  authors 
can  be  made  to  yield  to  us,  can  be  gained  only  by 
reading  them  in  the  very  words  they  used. 

This  would  be  the  place  for  an  examination  of  the 
claims  of  modern  languages.  Both  the  practical  utility 
of  these  languages,  and  especially  of  Spanish,  hitherto 
far  too  much  neglected,  and  their  value  as  gateways 
to  noble  literatures,  are  too  plain  to  need  discussion. 
I  cannot,  however,  here  enter  on  the  large  question  of 
the  worth  of  the  whole  vast  mass  of  modern  literature 
(our  own  included)  as  compared  with  the  small  body  of 
ancient  classical  literature.  The  question  for  us  here  to- 
day is  this :  Do  the  values,  commercial  and  literary, 
of  such  modern  languages  and  literatures  as  those  of 
France,  Italy  and  Germany,  outweigh  the  values  of  the 
study  of  the  ancient  world  ?      I  venture  to  believe  that 
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they  do  not,  and  shall  try  in  the  concluding  part  of  this 
address  to  adduce  grounds  for  that  belief. 

But  before  entering  on  the  claims  of  the  classics,  a 
word  must  be  said  on  a  practical  aspect  of  the  matter 
as  it  affects  the  curricula  of  schools  and  universities. 
I  do  not  contend  that  the  study  of  the  ancients  is  to 
be  imposed  on  all,  or  even  on  the  bulk,  of  those  who 
remain  at  school  till  eighteen,  or  on  most  of  those  who 
enter  a  university.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  at  the 
universities  the  present  system  cannot  be  maintained. 
Even  of  those  who  enter  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  many 
have  not  the  capacity  or  the  taste  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  them  to  devote  much  time  there  to  Greek 
and  Latin.  The  real  practical  problem  for  all  our 
universities  is  this  :  How  are  we  to  find  means  by 
which  the  study,  while  dropped  for  those  who  will 
never  make  much  of  it,  may  be  retained,  and  for  ever 
securely  maintained,  for  that  percentage  of  our  youth, 
be  it  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  or  be  it  more,  who  will 
draw  sufficient  mental  nourishment  and  stimulus  from 
the  study  to  make  it  an  effective  factor  in  their  in- 
tellectual growth  and  an  unceasing  spring  of  enjoy- 
ment through  the  rest  of  life  ?  This  part  of  our  youth 
has  an  importance  for  the  nation  not  to  be  measured 
by  its  numbers.  It  is  on  the  Best  minds  that  the 
strength  of  a  nation  depends,  and  more  than  half  of 
these  best  will  find  their  proper  province  in  letters  and 
history.  It  is  by  the  best  minds  that  nations  win 
and  retain  leadership.  No  pains  can  be  too  great  that 
are  spent  on  developing  such  minds  to  the  finest  point 
of  efficiency. 

We  shall  effect  a  saving  if  we  drop  that  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  in  the  case  of  those  who,  after  a  trial, 
show  no  aptitude  for  them.  But  means  must  be  devised 
whereby  that  study  shall,  while  made  more  profitable 
through  better  methods,  be  placed  in  a  position  of  such 
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honour  and  importance  as  will  secure  its  continuing  to  be 
prosecuted  by  those  who  are  capable  of  receiving  from  it 
the  benefits  it  is  fitted  to  confer. 

For  the  schools  the  problem  is  how  to  discover 
among  the  boys  and  girls  those  who  have  the  kind  of 
gift  which  makes  it  worth  while  to  take  them  out  of 
the  mass  and  give  them  due  facilities  for  pursuing  these 
studies  at  the  higher  secondary  schools,  so  that  they 
may  proceed  thence  to  the  universities  and  further 
prosecute  them  there.  Many  of  you,  as  teachers, 
know  better  than  I  do  how  this  problem  may  be  solved. 
Solved  it  must  be,  if  the  whole  community  is  not  to 
lose  the  benefit  of  our  system  of  graded  schools. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  what  benefits  we  receive 
from  the  study  of  the  ancient  world  as  it  speaks  to  us 
through  its  great  writers,  I  will  venture  to  classify 
those  benefits  under  four  heads. 

I.  Greece  and  Rome  are  the  well-sf)rings  of  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  all  civilised  modern  peoples.  From  them 
descend  to  us  poetry  and  philosophy,  oratory  and  history, 
sculpture  and  architecture,  even  (through  East  Roman 
or  so-called  "  Byzantine  "  patterns)  painting.  Geometry, 
and  the  rudiments  of  the  sciences  of  observation, 
grammar,  logic,  politics,  law,  almost  everything  in  the 
sphere  of  the  humanistic  subjects,  except  religion  and 
poetry  inspired  by  religion,  are  part  of  their  heritage. 
One  cannot  explore  the  beginnings  of  any  of  these 
sciences  and  arts  without  tracing  it  back  to  a 
Greek  or  to  a  Roman  source.  All  the  forms  poetical 
literature  has  taken,  the  epic,  the  lyric,  the  dramatic, 
the  pastoral,  the  didactic,  the.  satiric,  the  epigrammatic, 
were  of  their  inventing  ;  and  in  all  they  have  produced 
examples  of  excellence  scarcely  ever  surpassed,  and  fit  to 
be  still  admired  and  followed  by  Avhoever  seeks  to  excel. 

To  the  ancients,  and  especially  to  the  poets,  artists, 
and  philosophers,  every  mediaeval  writer  and  thinker 
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owed  all  he  knew,   and  from  their  lamj^s  kindled  his 
own.     We  moderns  have  received  the  teaching  and  the 
stimulus  more  largely  in  an  indirect  way  through  our 
mediaeval  and  older  modern  predecessors,  but  the  ulti- 
mate source  is  the  same.     Whoever  will  understand  the 
forms  which  literature  took  when  thought  and  feeling 
first   began  to  enjoy  their  own  expression  with  force 
and    grace,    appreciating    the    beauty    and    the    music 
words  may  have,  will  recur  to  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks 
as  that  in  which  this  phenomenon,  the  truest  harbinger 
of  civilisation,  dawned  upon  mankind.      The  influences 
of  the  epic  in  the  Homeric  age,  of  the  lyric  in  the  great 
days  that  begin  from  Archilochus,  of  the  drama  from 
Aeschylus    onwards — ^these    are    still    living   influences, 
this  is  a  fountain  that  flows  to-day  for  those  who  will 
draw  near  to  quaff  its  crystal  waters.     In  some  instances 
the  theme  itself  has  survived,  taking  new  shapes  in  the 
succession   of  the   ages.     One   of  such   instances   may 
be   worth    citing.     The    noblest    part    of   the    greatest 
poem  of  the  Roman  world   is  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Aeneid  which  describes  the  descent  of  the  Trojan  hero 
to    the    nether    world.     It    was    directly    suggested    to 
Virgil  by  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey,  called  by 
the  Greeks  the  Nekuia,  in  which  Odysseus  seeks  out  the 
long-dead  prophet  Tiresias  to  learn  from  him  how  he  shall 
contrive  his  return  to  his  home  in  Ithaca.     The  noblest 
poem  of  the  Middle  Ages,  one  of  the  highest  efforts  of 
human   genius,    is   that   in  which  Dante   describes  his 
own    journey    down    through    Hell    and    up    through 
Purgatory  and  Paradise  till  at  last  he  approaches  the 
region    where    the   direct    vision  of  God  is  vouchsafed 
to  the  ever  blessed  saints.      The   idea  and    many  of 
the  details  of  the  Divina  Commedia  were  suggested  to 
Dante  by  the  sixth  Aeneid.^     The  Florentine  poet  who 

1  It  is  perhaps  not  too  fanciful  to  suggest  that  the  part  played  by 
Circe  in  the  Odyssey  suggests  that  played  by  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  in  the 
Aeneid  and  the  latter  the  appearance  of  his  Guide  to  Dante.      So  the 
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addresses  Virgil  as  his  father  is  thus  himself  the  grandchild 
of  Homer,  though  Dante  himself  never  read  a  line  of 
him  whom  he  calls  the  sovereign  poet  "who  like  an 
eagle  soars  above  the  rest."  In  each  of  these  three 
Nekuiai  the  motive  and  occasion  for  the  journey  is  the 
same.  Something  is  to  be  learnt  in  the  world  of  spirits 
which  the  world  of  the  living  cannot  give.  In  the 
first  it  is  to  be  learnt  by  a  single  hero  for  his  own 
personal  ends.  In  the  second  Aeneas  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  coming  Rome,  its  achievements  and 
its  spirit.  In  the  third  the  lesson  is  to  be  taught  to 
the  human  soul,  and  the  message  is  one  to  all  mankind. 
The  scene  widens  at  each  stage,  and  the  vision  ex- 
pands. The  historical  import  of  the  second  vision 
passes  under  the  light  of  a  new  religion  into  a  revelation 
of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  universe.  How  typical 
is  each  of  its  own  time  and  of  the  upward  march  of 
human  imagination  !  Odysseus  crosses  the  deep  stream 
of  gently-flowing  Ocean  past  a  Kimmerian  land,  always 
shadowed  by  clouds  and  mists,  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
dead,  and  finds  their  pale  ghosts,  unsubstantial  images 
of  their  former  selves,  knowing  nothing  of  the  Present, 
but  with  the  useless  gift  of  foresight,  saddened  by  the 
recollection  of  the  life  they  had  once  led  in  the  upper 
air — a  hopeless  sadness  that  would  be  intense  were 
their  feeble  souls  capable  of  anything  intense.  The 
weird  mystery  of  this  home  of  the  departed  is  height- 
ened by  the  vagueness  with  which  everything  is  told. 
That  which  is  real  is  the  dimness,  the  atmosphere  of 
gloom,  a  darkness  visible  which  enshrouds  the  dwellers 
and  their  dwelling-place. 

The  Hades  of  Virgil  is  more  varied  and  more  majestic. 

line  of  hapless  heroines  whom  Odysseus  sees  (Book  xi.  11.  225-332) 
reappears  with  variations  in  Aeneid  vi.  445,  introducing  the  moving 
episode  of  the  address  of  Aeneas  to  Dido  ;  and  among  the  sorrowful 
figures  whom  Dante  meets  none  are  touched  more  tenderly  than 
Franceaca  in  the  Inferno  and  la  Pia  in  the  Purgatorio, 
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In  it  the  monstrous  figures  of  Hellenic  mythology  are 
mingled  with  personifications  of  human  passions.  We 
find  ourselves  in  a  world  created  by  philosophic  thought, 
far  removed  from  the  childlike  simplicity  of  the  Odyssey. 
There  are  Elysian  fields  of  peace,  with  a  sun  and  stars 
of  their  own,  yet  melancholy  broods  over  the  scene, 
the  soft  melancholy  of  a  late  summer  evening,  when 
colours  are  fading  from  the  landscape. 

In  the  Divine  Comedy  we  return  to  something 
between  the  primitive  realism  of  early  Greece  and  the 
allegorical  philosophy  of  Virgil.  Dante  is  quite  as 
realistic  as  Homer,  but  far  more  vivid  ;  he  is  as  solemn 
as  Virgil,  but  more  sublime.  The  unseen  world  becomes 
as  actual  as  the  world  above.  Everything  stands  out 
sharp  and  cFear.  The  Spirits  are  keenly  interested  in 
the  Past  and  the  Future,  though  knowing  nothing  (just 
as  in  Homer)  of  the  Present.  Ghosts  though  they  be, 
they  are  instinct  with  life  and  passion,  till  a  region  is 
reached  in  highest  heaven  of  which  neither  Homer  nor 
Virgil  ever  dreamed,  because  its  glory  and  its  joj^s  trans- 
cend all  human  experience.  Three  phases  of  thought 
and  emotion,  three  views  of  life  and  what  is  beyond 
life,  of  the  Universe  and  the  laws  and  powers  that  rule  it, 
find  their  most  concentrated  poetical  expression  in  these 
three  visions  of  that  Place  of  Spirits,  which  has  always 
been  present  to  the  thoughts  of  mankind  as  the  undis- 
covered background  to  their  little  life  beneath  the  sun. 

II.  Secondly.  Ancient  classical  literature  is  the  com- 
mon possession,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bible 
and  a  very  few  mediaeval  ^^Titings,  the  only  common 
possession,  of  all  civilised  peoples.  Every  well-educated 
man  in  every  educated  country  is  expected  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  it,  to  have  read  the  greatest  books, 
to  remember  the  leading  characters,  to  have  imbibed 
the  fundamental  ideas.  It  is  the  one  ground  on  which 
they   all   meet.     It   is   therefore   a   living  tie   between 
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the  great  modern  nations.  However  little  the}^  may 
know  of  one  another's  literature,  they  find  this  field 
equally  open  to  them  all,  and  equally  familiar.  Down 
till  the  seventeenth  century  the  learned  all  over  Europe 
used  Latin  as  their  means  of  communication  and  the 
vehicle  of  expression  for  their  more  serious  work  in 
prose.  Ever  since  the  Renaissance  gave  Greek  litera- 
ture back  to  Western  and  Central  Europe  and  turned 
the  critical  labours  of  scholars  upon  ancient  writings, 
scholars  in  all  countries  have  vied  with  one  another  in 
the  purifying  of  the  texts  and  elucidation  of  the  meaning 
of  those  writings  ;  and  this  work  has  given  occasion 
for  constant  intercourse  by  visits  and  correspondence 
between  the  learned  men  of  England,  Scotland,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  Denmark.  Thus  was  main- 
tained, even  after  the  gxeat  ecclesiastical  schism  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  notion  of  an  international  polity 
of  thought,  a  Republic  of  Letters.  The  sense  that  all 
were  working  together  for  a  common  purpose  has  been 
down  to  our  own  days,  despite  international  jealousies 
(now,  alas  !  more  bitter  than  ever  before),  a  bond  of 
sympathy  and  union. 

III.  Thirdly,  Ancient  History  is  the  key  to  all  history, 
not  to  political  history  only,  but  to  the  record  also  of 
the  changing  thoughts  and  beliefs  of  races  and  peoples. 
Before  the  sixth  century  B.C.  we  have  only  patriarchal 
or  military  monarchies.  It  is  with  the  Greek  cities 
that  political  institutions  begin,  that  different  forms  of 
government  take  shape,  that  the  conception  of  respon- 
sible citizenship  strikes  root,  that  both  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions germinate  and  blossom  and  ripen  and  decay,  the 
institutions  overthrown  by  intestine  seditions,  and 
finally  by  external  power,  the  ideas  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  against  material  forces,  and  at  last  dying 
out  because  the  very  discussion  of  them,  much  less 
their    realisation,    seemed    hoj^elesg,    and    it    only    re- 
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mained  to  turn  to  metaphysical  speculation  and  ethical 
discourse.  But  the  ideas  and  the  practice,  during  the 
too  brief  centuries  of  freedom,  had  found  their  record 
in  histories  and  speeches  and  treatises.  These  ideas 
bided  their  time.  These  give  enlightenment  to-day,  for 
though  environments  change  human  nature  persists. 
That  which  makes  Greek  history  so  specially  instructive 
and  gives  it  a  peculiar  charm  is  that  it  sets  before  us 
a  host  of  striking  characters  in  the  fields  of  thought 
and  imaginative  creation  as  well  as  in  the  field  of 
political  strife,  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  always 
in  the  closest  touch  with  one  another.  The  poets  and 
the  philosophers  are,  so  to  speak,  a  sort  of  Chorus  to 
the  action  carried  forward  on  the  stage  by  soldiers, 
statesmen,  and  orators.  In  no  other  history  are  the  con- 
tact and  interworking  of  all  these  types  and  forces  made 
so  manifest.  We  see  and  understand  each  through  the 
other,  and  obtain  a  perfect  picture  of  the  whole. 

So  also  are  the  annals  of  the  imperial  City  a  key  to 
history,  but  in  a  different  sense.  The  tale  of  the  doings 
of  the  Roman  people  is  less  rich  in  ideas,  but  it  is  of 
even  higher  import  in  its  influence  on  all  that  came 
after  it.  As  Thought  and  Imagination  are  the  notes 
of  the  Hellenic  mind,  so  Will  and  Force  are  the  notes 
of  the  Roman — Force  with  the  conceptions  of  Order, 
Law,  and  System.  It  has  a  more  persistent  and  insis- 
tent volition,  a  greater  gift  for  organisation.  Roman 
institutions  are  almost  as  fertile  by  their  example  as  the 
Greek  mind  was  by  its  ideas.  Complicated  and  cumbrous 
as  was  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Republic,  we  see  in 
it  almost  as  wonderful  a  product  of  fresh  contrivances 
devised  from  one  age  to  another  to  meet  fresh  exigencies 
as  is  the  English  constitution  itself,  and  it  deserves  a 
scarcely  less  attentive  study.  But  high  as  is  this  per- 
manent value  for  the  student  of  politics,  still  higher  is  its 
importance  as  the  starting-point  for  the  history  of  the 
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European  nations,  some  of  whom  it  had  ruled,  all  of 
whom  it  taught.  It  created  a  body  of  law  and  schemes 
of  provincial  and  municipal  administration,  which,  modi- 
fied as  all  these  had  been  by  mediaeval  feudalism, 
became  the  basis  of  the  governmental  systems  of 
modern  States.  Still  more  distinctly  was  the  Roman 
Emi3ire  in  West  and  East  the  foundation  on  which 
the  vast  fabric  of  church  government  has  been  raised. 
As  the  religious  beliefs  and  superstitions  and  usages  of 
the  Romano-Hellenic  world  affected  early  Christianity,  so 
did  the  organisation  of  the  Empire  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  organisation  of  the  Christian  Church.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  these  things  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  riddles  of  the  Middle  Ages — 
and  they  are  many — would  be  insoluble  without  a  refer- 
ence back  to  what  went  before  ;  nor  need  I  remind  you 
how  much  of  the  JMiddle  Ages  has  lasted  down  into  our 
own  days,  nor  how  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  long- silent 
voices  of  ancient  Greece  awoke  to  vivify  and  refine  the 
thought  and  the  imagination  of  EurojDe. 

IV.  Lastly,  the  ancient  writers  set  before  us  a  world 
superficially  most  unlike  our  own.  All  the  appliances, 
all  the  paraphernalia,  of  civilisation  were  different. 
Most  of  those  appliances  were  indeed  wanting.  The 
Athenians  in  their  brightest  days  had  few  luxuries  and 
not  many  comforts.  They  knew  scarcely  anything  about 
the  forces  of  Nature,  and  still  less  did  they  know  how- 
to  turn  them  to  the  service  of  man.  Their  world  was 
small.  The  chariot  of  their  sun  took  less  than  five 
hours  to  traverse  the  space  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  many  parts  within  that 
space  were  unknown  to  them.  Civilised  indeed  they 
were,  but  theirs  was  a  civilisation  which  consisted  not 
in  things  material,  but  in  art  and  the  love  of  beauty, 
in  poetry  and  the  love  of  poetry,  in  music  and  a 
sensibility    to    music,    in    a    profusion    of   intelligence 
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active,  versatile,  refined,  expressing  its  thoughts 
through  wonderfully  rich  and  flexible  forms  of  speech. 
There  was  little  wealth  and  little  poverty,  some  in- 
equality in  rank  but  not  much  in  social  relations : 
women  were  secluded,  slavery  was  the  basis  of  industry. 
Yet  it  v>as  a  complete  and  perfect  world,  perfect  in 
almost  everything  except  religion  and  those  new 
virtues,  as  one  may  call  them,  Avhich  the  Gospel  has 
brought  in  its  train.  Human  nature  was,  in  essentials, 
what  it  is  now,  save  that  it  was  a  youthful  world,  where 
human  nature  appeared  in  its  simplest  guise.  Nature 
was  all  alive  to  it.  It  looked  out  on  everything  around 
it  with  the  fresh  curiosity  of  wide-open  youthful  eyes. 
As  the  Egyptian  priest  said  to  Solon,  with  a  deeper 
wisdom  than  jDcrhaps  he  knew,  the  Greeks  were  chil- 
dren. Like  children,  they  saw  things  together  which 
moderns  have  learnt  to  distinguish  and  to  keep  apart. 
Their  sj^eculations  on  ethics  and  politics  were  blent 
with  guesses  at  the  phenomena  of  external  nature, 
religion  v/as  blent  with  mythology,  poetry  with  history, 
gods  with  men.  It  is  good  for  us,  in  the  midst  of  our 
complex  and  artificial  civilisation,  good  for  us  in  whom 
the  sense  of  beauty  is  less  spontaneous,  whose  creative 
power  is  clogged  by  a  weariness  of  the  jDast,  and  who 
are  haunted  by  incessant  doubts  of  all  that  cannot  be 
established  by  the  methods  of  science,  to  turn  back  to 
these  simpler  days,  and  try  to  see  things  again  in  their 
simplicity,  as  the  men  of  Athens  saw  them  in  the  clear 
light  of  a  Mediterranean  dawn.  The  dawn  is  the 
loveliest  moment  of  the  day,  and  there  are  truths  best 
seen  in  the  innocent  freshness  of  morning. 

The  poets  of  the  early  world  did  not  need  to  strain 
after  effect.  They  spoke  with  that  directness  wliich 
makes  words  go,  like  arrows,  straight  to  their  mark. 
Strength  came  to  them  without  effort.  As  no  prose 
narratives  have  ever  surpassed  the  description  in  the 
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seventh  book  of  Thueydides  of  the  Athenian  army's 
retreat  from  Syracuse,  so  no  narratives,  in  prose  or 
poetry,  except  perhaps  some  few  in  the  earher  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  Icelandic  sagas,  have 
ever  equalled  the  telling  of  the  tales  contained  in  the 
Odyssey,  such  as  that  in  -which  Eumaeus  recounts  to 
Odysseus  how  he  was  brought  in  childhood  from  his 
native  home  to  Ithaca.  Even  among  the  later  classic 
poets  this  gift  of  directness  remains.  It  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  Lucretius.  What  can  be  more  impressive 
in  simple  force  than  the  lament  of  Moschus  over  Bion, 
or  the  lines  of  Catullus  that  begin  with  "  Vivamus,  mea 
Lesbia,  at  que  amemus  "  ? 

However,  I  return  to  that  which  the  study  of  the 
ancient  world  can  do  for  our  comprehension  of  the 
progress  and  life  of  mankind  as  a  whole.  It  is  the 
constant  aim,  not  only  of  the  historian,  but  of  who- 
soever desires  to  have  a  just  view  of  that  progress, 
distinguishing  the  essential  and  permanent  from  the 
accidental  and  transitory,  and  noting  the  great  under- 
currents of  which  events  are  only  the  results  and 
symptoms — it  is  and  must  be  his  aim  to  place  before 
his  eyes  pictures  of  what  man  was  at  various  points 
in  his  onward  march,  seeing  not  only  how  institutions 
and  beliefs  grow  and  decay,  but  also  how  tastes  and 
gifts,  aptitudes  and  virtues,  rise  and  decline  and  rise 
again  in  new  shapes,  just  as  the  asjDects  of  a  landscape 
change  when  clouds  flit  over  it,  or  when  shafts  of  light 
strike  it  from  east  or  south  or  west.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  know  human  societies  in 
the  forms  they  took  when  civilised  society  lii'st  came 
into  being.  How  fruitful  for  such  a  study  are  the 
successive  epochs  of  the  Greco-Roman  world  !  Take, 
for  example,  the  latest  age  of  the  Roman  Republic 
as  we  see  it  depicted  by  Sallust  and  Catullus,  Appian 
and  Plutarch,  and  best  of  all  in  Cicero's  speeches  and 
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letters.  The  Republic  was  tottering  to  its  fall :  dangers 
were  gathering  from  within  and  without.  Caesar's 
conquests  were  bringing  Gaul  under  Roman  dominion 
and  Britain  into  the  knowledge  of  civilised  men.  Lu- 
cretius was  presenting  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  as  a 
remedy  against  superstition :  Cicero  and  his  friends 
were  trying,  like  Boethius  five  centuries  later,  to  find 
consolations  in  philosophy.  But  no  one  could  divine 
the  future,  no  one  foresaw  the  Empire  or  the  advent  of 
a  new  religion. 

Or  take  the  epoch  of  Periclean  Athens.  The  memory 
of  Salamis,  Avhere  Aeschylus  and  his  brother  had  fought, 
was  still  fresh.  Thucydides,  not  yet  a  historian,  was 
sailing  to  and  fro  to  his  gold-mines  in  Thrace  opposite 
Thasos.  Herodotus  was  reciting  the  tale  of  his  travels 
in  the  cities.  Socrates  was  beginning  his  quest  for 
wisdom  by  interrogating  men  in  the  market-place. 
Athenian  fleets  held  the  sea,  but  the  Peloponnesians 
were  already  devastating  Attica.  Phidias  and  his 
pupils  were  finishing  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
Cleon  was  rising  into  note  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
harangues.  The  same  crowd  that  applauded  Cleon 
in  the  Pnyx  listened  with  enjoyment  to  the  Philoctetes 
of  Sophocles,  a  drama  in  which  there  is  no  action  save 
the  taking  away  and  giving  back  of  a  bow,  all  the  rest 
being  the  play  of  emotions  in  three  men's  breasts,  set 
forth  in  exquisite  verse. 

Or  go  back  to  the  stirring  times  of  Alcaeus  and 
Sappho,  when  Aeolian  and  Ionian  cities  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Aegean  were  full  of  song  and  lyre,  and 
their  citizens  went  hither  and  thither  in  ships  fighting, 
and  trading,  and  worshipping  at  the  famous  shrines 
where  Hellenic  and  Asiatic  religions  had  begun  to  inter- 
mingle, before  the  barbaric  hosts  of  Persia  had  de- 
scended upon  those  pleasant  countries. 

Or  ascend  the  stream  of  time  still  further  to  find, 
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some  centuries  earlier,  the  most  perfect  picture  of  the 
whole  of  human  life  that  was  ever  given  in  two  poems, 
each  of  them  short  enough  to  be  read  through  in  a 
summer  day.  Think  in  particular  of  one  passage  of 
130  lines,  the  description  of  the  Shield  of  Achilles  in 
the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  many  scenes 
of  peace  and  war,  of  labour  and  rejoicing,  are  presented 
with  incomparable  vigour  and  fidelity.  Each  vignette 
has  been  completed  with  few  strokes  of  the  brush,  but 
every  stroke  is  instinct  AYith  life  and  dazzling  with 
colour.  We  see  one  city  at  peace,  with  a  v/edding 
procession  in  the  street  and  a  lawsuit  in  the  market- 
l^lace,  and  another  city  besieged,  with  a  battle  raging 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  We  see  a  ploughing,  and 
a  harvest,  and  a  vintage,  and  a  herd  attacked  by  lions, 
and  a  fair  pasture  with  fleecy  sheep,  and,  last  of  all, 
a  mazy  dance  of  youths  and  maidens,  "  such  as  once 
in  Crete  Daedalus  devised  for  the  fair-tressed  Ariadne." 
Above  these  the  divine  craftsman  has  set  the  unAvearied 
sun  and  the  full-orbed  moon  and  the  other  marvels  where- 
with heaven  is  crowned,  and  round  the  rim  of  the  shield 
rolls  the  mighty  strength  of  the  stream  of  Ocean. 

To  carry  in  our  minds  such  pictures  of  a  long-past 
world  and  turn  back  to  them  from  the  anxieties  of 
our  own  time  gives  a  refreshment  of  spirit  as  well  as  a 
wider  view  of  what  man  has  been,  and  is,  and  may 
be  hereafter.  To  have  immortal  verse  rise  every  day 
into  memory,  to  recall  the  sombre  grandeur  of  Aeschylus 
and  the  pathetic  grandeur  of  Virgil,  to  gaze  at  the 
soaring  flight  and  many-coloured  radiance  of  Pindar, 
to  be  soothed  by  the  sweetly  flowing  rhythms  of 
Theocritus,  what  an  unfailing  delight  there  is  in  this  ! 
j\Iust  not  we  who  have  known  it  wish  to  hand  it  on 
and  preserve  it  for  those  who  will  come  after  us  ? 

So,  too,  in  days  of  sadness  when  strife,  wantonly 
forced  on  those  who  sought  it  not,  is  destroying  the 
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flower  of  the  youth  of  many  nations  and  embittering 
the  peoples  against  one  another,  it  is  well  to  tm'n  back 
to  pages  of  history  which  tell  how  the  ills  our  Europe 
bears  have  often  been  borne  before,  how  often  in  that 
ancient  world,  no  less  than  in  our  own,  bright  hoj^es 
were  baulked  and  the  crimes  or  follies  of  a  few  brought 
ruin  on  the  many.  And  so  we  may  seek  for  comfort 
not  only  in  the  poets  but  also  in  the  ancient  sages,  in 
the  lofty  thought  of  Plato  and  the  wise  counsels  of  his 
greatest  disciple. 

In  moments  of  despondency,  such  as  come  some- 
times to  the  stoutest  hearts  and  may  have  come  to 
some  among  you  in  the  last  two  years,  there  must 
have  often  risen  to  your  recollection  those  majestic 
lines  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Iliad  in  which  Hector 
rebukes  the  fears  of  Polydamas  his  brother,  who  had 
descried  an  ill-boding  omen  in  the  flight  of  an  eagle 
that  passed  above,  grasping  a  serpent  in  its  talons  : 
*'  Regard  not  the  signs  of  birds,  Polydamas,  whether 
they  go  to  the  right  hand  towards  the  Dawn  and  the  Sun, 
or  to  the  left  towards  the  darkling  West.  The  one  best 
omen  is  our  country's  cause." 

Ivvr)  5'  olwvotffi  rayvTTTepvyeffcn  KeXevets 
IleLdeadai'  tQv  ovti  fxeraTpiwofi',  01)5'  dXiyl^u, 
EiV  iirl  S^^L    iuai  irpbs  rj&  t'  T]i\i6v  re, 
EiV  fTr'    dpicTTepa.  roiye,  ttotI  ^o(ftov  ijepoevra.   ,   ,   , 
ETs  oiuvbs  apicTTOs,  dp-vveaOat,  Trepl  naTprjs. 

Those  words,  spoken  thirty  centuries  ago  upon  the 
plains  of  Vv^indy  Troy,  ring  out  still  with  the  same  in- 
spiration. For  us  the  torch  there  liglited  burns  still  V\'ith 
as  bright  a  flame. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  :  "  I  have  been  asked  to  move  a 
vote  of  most  heartfelt  thanks  to  Lord  Bryce  for  the  able  and 
moving  address  which  he  has  just  delivered  to  us.  I  am  more 
often  the  victim  than  the  perpetrator  of  a  vote  of  thanks.  A 
vote  of  thanks  appears  to  be  a  characteristic  English  institution 
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by  which  audiences  are  enabled  to  cool  down,  lest  they  should  be 
carried  away  by  any  dangerousfervour  of  conviction  or  enthusiasm. 
Having  sufiered  so  much  in  the  past,  I  have  no  desire  to  inflict 
any  unnecessary  suffering  upon  you  this  morning,  but  indeed  it 
is  in  all  our  hearts  that  through  some  voice  we  should  tell  Lord 
Bryce  how  grateful  we  are  for  the  uplift  and  stimulus,  the  widen- 
ing of  our  minds  and  deepening  of  our  hearts,  which  he  has  given 
us  by  his  address  this  morning.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
pleasures  to  see  a  great  subject  being  shaped  by  a  master  hand. 
We  have  had  that  pleasure  to-day. 

No  one  could  more  fittingly  voice  the  claims  of  literature — 
especially  of  classical  literature — than  Lord  Bryce,  for  he  has, 
during  a  long  and  singularly  useful  life,  fulfilled  on  a  great  stage 
and  on  a  great  scale  the  role  both  of  the  scholar  and  of  the  man 
of  affairs.  It  is,  I  think,  thirty  years  since  I  received  the  thrill 
of  being  invited,  as  a  young  undergraduate  of  Oxford,  to  breakfast 
with  the  already  famous  author  of  The  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
and  to-day,  in  common  with  multitudes  of  my  fellow  citizens,  I 
have  to  thank  Lord  Bryce  for  the  part— the  great  part— which 
he  has  taken  in  our  present  struggle,  in  making  plain,  with  all  the 
sincerity  of  conviction  and  with  all  the  impartiality  of  a  trained 
publicist,  information  that  had  to  be  made  plain  about  the  cause 
for  which  we  are  fighting  and  the  spirit  against  which  we  are 
arrayed.  It  is,  therefore,  as  I  say,  very  fitting  that  the  claim  of 
the  classics  should  be  pleaded  to-day  by  one  who  is  a  master, 
both  of  scholarship  and  of  public,  life.  I  think  I  must  add  also 
something  else,  I  am  sure  that  there  are  scarcely  any  of  us 
present  who  did  not  rejoice  with  all  our  hearts  when  we  heard, 
especially  in  the  latter  part  of  Lord  Bryce's  address,  that  he  has 
kept  unrestricted  access  through  all  the  labours  of  his  life  to  those 
purest  and  deepest  sources  of  emotion  and  of  joy.  And  merely 
to  hear  what  the  history  and  literature  of  Greece  and  Kome  mean 
to  a  man  like  Lord  Bryce  must  surely  have  meant  for  all  of  us  the 
strengthening  of  the  conviction  that  we  will  do  what  we  can  to 
secure  for  generations  yet  to  come  that  they  too  shall  have  that 
access  kept  open  for  them. 

There  is  another  reason  for  being  grateful  to  Lord  Bryce.    He 
has  taken  our  minds  for  a  time  (though  at  the  close  of  his  address 
he  brought  us  back  to  it  again)  from  the  overwhelming  pressure 
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of  this  tremendous  agony  through  which  the  nation  is  passing. 
It  is  good  for  us  to  be  sometimes  recalled  to  the  things  which 
happily  abide,  even  when  the  whole  life  of  Europe  is  being  shaken. 
What,  I  suppose,  makes  the  war  tolerable  to  us  is  the  hope  that 
it  may  clear  the  ground  for  a  new  era,  and  nothing  is  more  striking 
than  the  way  in  which,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  contest,  men  are 
everywhere  addressing  themselves  to  the  task  of  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  new  time  which  is  to  come.  If  we  think  of 
it,  it  is  indeed  very  striking  that,  by  one  instinct,  we  should  be 
putting  our  whole  heart  and  will  into  the  struggle,  and  that,  by 
another  instinct  equally  strong,  we  should  be  convinced  that  it 
will  give  us  a  chance  of  shaping  a  greater  age  in  the  history  of  our 
country  and  of  Europe.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have 
had  this  experience  in  our  English  life.  Many  of  you  will  re- 
member how,  in  that  mighty  passage  in  which  Milton  in  the 
Areopagitica  describes  England  in  his  day  at  war,  he  speaks 
of  the  nation  as  an  eagle  renewing  its  mighty  youth.  He  de- 
scribes how  then  also  his  fellow-citizens  were  busy  in  thinking  out 
the  deepest  questions  at  home  with  a  view  to  the  reordering  of 
our  English  life  when  the  war  was  over.  I  think  perhaps  his 
words  may  be  worth  quoting  : 

'  That  then  the  people,  or  the  greater  part,  should  be,  more  than 
at  other  times,  wholly  taken  up  with  the  study  of  highest  and  most 
important  matters  to  be  reformed  ...  is  a  lively  and  cheerful 
presage  of  our  happy  success  and  victory.  For,  as  in  a  body, 
when  the  blood  is  fresh,  the  spirits  pure  and  vigorous,  not  only 
to  vital,  but  to  rational  faculties,  ...  so  when  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  people  is  so  sprightly  up,  as  that  it  has  not  only  wherewith 
to  guard  well  its  own  freedom  and  safety,  but  to  spare,  and  to 
bestow  upon  the  solidest  and  sublimest  points  of  controversy  and 
new  invention,  it  betokens  us  not  degenerated,  nor  drooping  to  a 
fatal  decay,  but  casting  off  the  old  and  wrinkled  skin  of  corrup- 
tion to  outlive  these  pangs  and  wax  young  again.' 

I  think  there  is  real  significance  in  the  fact  that  we  should  find 
it  possible  at  this  time — and  not  only  possible,  but  profitable  and 
pleasurable — to  turn  away  from  these  pangs  and  to  think,  under 
the  guidance  of  Lord  Bryce,  of  the  days  when  the  nation  will  be 
young  again.     Upon  no  subject  has  the  exercise  of  these  forward- 
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looking  minds  of  English  citizens  been  more  engaged  at  the  present 
time  than  in  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  those  two 
only  begetters  of  a  true  education — science  and  literature.  (I  had 
almost  said,  '  Science  and  culture,^  but  in  view  of  present  circum- 
stances, though  I  feel  sure  the  soul  of  Matthew  Arnold  must 
weep  at  the  thought,  we  must  for  a  time  abolish  that  blessed  word. 
Let  us  speak,  therefore,  of  science  and  literature.) 

Lord  Bryce  has  admirably  described  the  motives  and  principles 
of  those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the  Classical  Association ;  that 
is  to  say,  those  of  us  who,  in  the  rebuilding  of  our  educational  life, 
are  determined  to  see  that  one  great  place  in  its  foundations 
will  be  kept  for  the  study  of  the  literature  and  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  He  has  described  them  well  because  he  has  made  it 
plain  that  we  are  contending,  not  for  the  separation,  but  precisely 
for  the  perpetual  union,  of  these  two  essential  branches  of  educa- 
tion. It  has  sometimes  happened,  I  think,  that  the  friends 
of  science  have,  apparently,  almost  contemplated  a  decree  of 
ejection  mensa  et  thoro,  from  the  bed  and  board  of  education,  of 
its  partner  literature  ;  but  we  who  are  the  friends  of  literature 
have  never  contemplated  such  a  proceeding.  We  desire  that  for 
all  time  the  two  shall  move  together  in  undisturbed  partnership, 
that  for  all  our  people  shall  be  kept  open  the  knowledge  both  of 
the  processes  and  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  also  of  all  that  is 
noblest  in  the  thought  and  deepest  in  the  emotion  of  human  life 
and  experience.  Our  motto  is  and  must  be,  '  Those  whom  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.'  We  cannot 
make  it  too  plain  that  we  do  desire  as  heartily  as  the  friends  of 
science  that  science  should  be  taught,  with  ever- increasing  earnest- 
ness and  efficiency  and  range,  both  in  our  schools  and  universities. 
All  we  claim,  and  passionately  claim,  is  that  from  the  new  genera- 
tions shall  not  be  withheld  that  access  to  other  and  deeper  sources 
of  life  which  has  been  given  to  us  and  which  we  desire  to  preserve 
for  thqjn. 

I  had  intended.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  to  enlarge  somewhat 
upon  this  theme,  but  during  the  course  of  Lord  Bryce's  address 
I  made,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  a  self-denying  ordinance  that  I 
would  refuse  to  inflict  these  remai'ks  upon  you.  I  felt  that  every- 
thing that  could  be  said  about  the  claim  of  the  classics  upon 
our  English  loyalty  had  been  said  by  him  better  far  than  I  could 
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attempt  to  do.  What  came  home  to  me  most  clearly  while  he 
was  speaking  was  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  what  is  common 
to  men  over  what  is  peculiar  to  any  set  of  men  or  any  generation 
of  men,  and  I  am  certain  that  in  the  future,  just  because  our 
civilisation  will  become  increasingly  complicated,  we  do  need  to 
preserve  for  all  our  people  an  open  door  to  their  acquaintance 
with,  their  power  of  assimilating  and  absorbing,  all  that  is  richest 
and  deepest  in  the  common  inheritance  of  our  race.  We  talk  a 
great  deal  at  the  present  time  about  the  progress  of  humanity, 
and  sometimes  the  word  seems  to  have  a  very  meagre  and  nega- 
tive aspect,  as  if  humanity,  the  cause  of  humanity,  meant  only  the 
opening  up,  or  the  renewal  of,  its  converse  and  communion  with 
the  powers  of  nature  for  practical  purposes.  That,  indeed,  is  a 
worthy  cause.  But  to  us,  the  friends  of  the  classics,  humanity 
means  something  richer  and  more  positive.  The  word  recalls  to 
our  minds  the  significance  and  truth  of  the  way  in  which  in  our 
Scottish  Universities  the  Professor  of  Latin  is  described — the 
Professor  of  Humanity.  We  believe  that  the  cause  of  humanity 
is  best  served  when  all  our  people,  of  every  class  and  every  degree, 
can  be  made  familiar  in  their  daily  life  and  thought  with  all 
that  in  the  past  has  most  truly  enriched  the  blood  and  uplifted 
the  mind  of  men  and  women.  It  is  because  you,  Lord  Bryce,  have 
fortified  our  faith  and  made  what  we  believe  will  be  a  great  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  we  have  at  heart  that  with  all  our  hearts  we 
thank  you  this  morning." 

Dr  Michael  Sadler  (Vice-Chancellor  of  Leeds)  :  "  There  is 
only  one  regret  in  our  minds  to-day,  which  is  that  Lord  Bryce 
left  something  out  of  his  address  and  that  the  Archbishop  did 
not  say  all  that  was  in  his  mind.  I  have  noticed  no  fall  in  the 
spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  hall  since  His  Grace  began  to  speak  ; 
and  may  I,  as  the  seconder  of  his  resolution,  thank  not  only  Lord 
Bryce,  but  the  Archbishop  for  what  they  have  both  said  to  us  this 
morning  ?  I  think,  my  Lord,  that  you  must  feel  that  your  labour 
in  coming  to  Yorkshire  has  not  been  wasted,  that  you  know  how 
deeply  appreciative  we  are  here  of  what  you  have  said  to  us,  and 
what  you  have  done  for  education,  and  that  you  feel  that  what 
you  have  said  to-day,  not  only  to  us,  but  to  the  whole  country 
and  to  listeners  far  beyond  these  islands,  could  not  have  been 
spoken  in  a  more  appropriate  place ;  because  this   University, 
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which  was  founded  not  many  years  ago  by  far-seeing  men  with 
the  first  purpose  of  a  profound  study  of  nature,  has  quickly  and 
inevitably  developed  into  a  place  of  wider  education,  in  which 
the  Humanities  and  Arts  had  to  find  an  equal  place  with  the 
Physical  Sciences.  "What  you  have  set  before  us  as  the  bourne 
and  ideal  of  education  is,  indeed,  that  which  in  our  own  place  we 
are  trying  to  attain,  and  we  shall  not  forget  it  in  our  hope  that  all 
education  being  combined  together — a  study  of  the  thoughts  and 
history  of  man  and  a  study  of  the  processes  and  laws  of  nature — 
your  words  may  be  fulfilled  here,  and  that  our  efforts  may  be 
always  inspired  by  the  guidance  which  has  fallen  from  you  to-day. 
At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that,  in  a  great  industrial  district 
like  the  West  Riding,  the  Universities  and  Colleges  should  devote 
themselves,  not  indeed  in  a  utilitarian  spirit,  but  in  a  spirit  of 
narrow  specialisation,  to  the  study  of  physical  science  alone.  But 
it  is  exactly  here  that  we  need  the  study  of  the  Humanities  as  well. 
It  is  no  accident  that  many  of  the  greatest  painters  of  modern 
landscape  were  not  country-bred  men  but  townsmen.  By 
living  in  the  town  they  had  learnt  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
nature  in  the  country,  and  the  more  that  you  are  thrown  into . 
close  contact  with  industrial  and  commercial  developments,  the 
more  do  you  profoundly  feel  the  truth  of  what  Lord  Bryce  has 
said  to-day,  that,  noble  as  are  the  professions  of  industrial  and 
commercial  leadership,  you  need  all  the  more,  because  your  life 
is  spent  in  them,  the  inspiration  of  great  literature  and  of  great 
history.  There  is  no  place,  my  Lord,  in  which  the  words  you 
have  addressed  to  us  to-day  could  have  been  more  appropriately 
spoken  or  to  more  eager  ears.  More  than  that.  The  industrial 
operations  of  a  great  district  like  this  attract  from  all  over  the 
country  families  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  intellectual 
power  ; — it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so  ; — and  in  the  second 
generation,  in  so  far  as  that  power  is  transmitted,  you  get — I 
do  not  say  many,  but  some,  both  among  the  young  men  and  the 
yomig  women,  who  desire  to  apply  the  powers  of  their  minds  to 
other  studies  than  those  which  would  be  in  the  line  of  their  own 
parents'  achievements.  You  find  them  not  only  among  the 
wealthier  students,  but  among  the  poorer  as  well,  and  one  reason 
for  having  a  school  for  the  study  of  the  Humanities,  both  classical 
and  modern,  here,  is  that  for  the  very  poorest  in  the  land  with 
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special  aptitude  for  humanistic  study  there  shall  be  provided  the 
very  best  that  the  nation  can  give.  I  hope  it  may  be  possible  for 
you,  my  Lord,  through  your  great  influence  in  educational  matters 
in  this  country,  to  protect  us  from  over-pressure  owing  to  the 
conflicting  claims  upon  the  time  and  strength  of  boys  and  girls. 
As  you  spoke  and  built  up  your  massive  and  convincing  argument, 
I  imagined  a  man  of  science  pleading  as  convincingly  for  a  course 
of  physical  study  and  education,  which  would  absorb  as  much  time 
as  your  own  ideal  of  education  would  require.  One  must  recognise 
both  claims,  but  one  must  avert  the  danger  of  a  mechanical 
pressure  of  over-examination  through  the  unwise  recognition  of 
the  need  for  too  much  teaching  during  school-days.  The  only 
remedy  which  I  can  see,  apart  from  the  general  tact  of  administra- 
tors, and  the  insight  of  teachers,  is  that  we  should  remember  that 
study  is  a  thing  not  only  for  boyhood,  girlhood,  or  youth,  but  for 
the  whole  of  life,  and  that  therefore  v/e  should,  as  one  of  the  fii-st 
needs  of  our  industrial  development,  win  for  those  who  show 
ability  or  promise,  in  every  rank  of  life,  leisure  for  study.  I  trust 
that  through  your  influence  co-operating  with  that  of  others  it  may 
be  possible  to  save  English  education  from  one  disaster,  i.e.  a 
failure  in  the  succession  of  men  who  will  carry  on  the  tradition 
of  her  education.  The  schools,  and  not  least  the  English  schools, 
need  to  draw  into  their  service  some  of  the  ablest  minds  of  the 
younger  generation  with  a  sense  of  vocation  and  of  national  duty. 

Above  all,  Lord  Bryce,  we  thank  you  for  the  spirit  in  which 
you  have  spoken.  It  is  because  you  yourself  have  done  what 
you  told  us  to  do  that  your  address  has  been  so  convincing.  We 
thank  you  for  the  courage  with  which  you  spoke  and  the  courage 
with  which  you  inspired  us.  As  your  address  drew  to  its  end  there 
came  into  my  mind  the  words  of  the  verse  cited  by  Herodotus, 
tXtjQl  Xiwv  arXyp-a  iraOhiv  t€t A770T1  OvjxQ,  '  Bear  thou  unbearable  v/oes 
with  the  all-bearing  heart  of  a  lion.'  That  is  the  lesson  which 
England  is  learning,  and  which  you  have  helped  us  not  to  forget. 

I  second  the  proposal  that  we  give  our  heartiest  Vote  of  Thanks 
to  Lord  Bryce  for  his  interesting  address,  and  his  presence  here 
to-day." 

Lord  Bryce  :  "  I  thank  you,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  for  the 
Vote  of  Thanks,  and  I  thank  my  old  and  honoured  friend,  the 
Archbishop,  and  also  my  friend  and  former  colleague  in  educa- 
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tional  work,  Dr  Sadler,  for  the  very  kind  words  in  w^hich  they 
have  referred  to  what  I  have  tried  to  lay  before  you.  I  am 
delighted  to  think  that  the  authority  and  experience  of  the 
Archbishop  and  the  special  knowledge  and  recent  experience  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor  approve  the  arguments  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  you.  The  time  has  come  when  w^e  must  endeavour, 
thinking  out  these  problems  for  ourselves  and  recognising  what- 
ever force  there  may  be  in  the  arguments  we  have  to  meet,  to 
imbue  the  minds  of  others  with  our  sense  of  the  importance  of 
maintaining  classical  studies,  and  we  must  endeavour  to  use 
every  opportimity  that  oral  discussion  or  the  Press  opens  to  us 
to  impress  these  views  on  the  country.  I  feel  no  doubt  as  to 
our  ultimate  success. 

May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  Association 
for  the  honour  it  did  me  in  electing  me  its  President,  an  honour 
I  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  acknowledge  ?  I  have  been 
rewarded  for  coming  here  by  the  impression  this  meeting  gives 
of  the  ardour  and  spirit  of  the  Association,  and  by  the  assiu'ance 
this  spirit  conveys  that  it  will  devote  itself  with  energy  to  the 
task  before  it.  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  extent  to  which  human- 
istic studies  have  been  advancing  here  in  the  University  of 
Leeds.  I  well  remember  how  Dr  Sadler's  predecessor,  Dr 
.Bodington,  after  he  had  been  here  for  three  or  four  years,  spoke 
to  me  with  a  certain  measure  of  sadness  of  the  small  classes  it 
was  then  possible  to  collect  for  Latin  and  Greek,  and  he  expressed 
a  fear  that  humanistic  studies  would  be  overborne  and  maable  to 
maintain  themselves  ultimately  in  the  face  of  the  pressure  of 
those  special  studies  in  applied  science  which  Leeds  required.  I 
think  he  became  more  cheerful  the  longer  he  stayed,  and  what 
has  happened  in  recent  years  is  calculated  to  make  us  feel  that, 
even  in  this  home  of  industry,  in  a  place  where  applied  science 
must  have  a  great  claim  (and  deserves  to  have  a  great  claim)  to 
the  support  of  the  citizens,  here  also  the  claims  of  the  other 
side  of  education  are  being  more  and  more  recognised,  and  here, 
as  elsewhere,  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  no  contest  at  all 
between  the  claims  of  different  departments  of  true  education, 
but  only  between  the  wider  and  narrower  views  of  what  educa- 
tion means  and  of  what  it  can  do  for  a  nation. 

I  thank  you  all  very  heartily." 
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At  this  point  the  session  was  adjourned  for  luncheon,  the 
Association  being  entertained  in  the  University  Refectory  by 
the  Leeds  Authorities. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  at  2  o'clock,  Lord  Bryce  pre- 
siding, for  the  discussion  of  the  following  Report  by  Council, 
on  The  position  of  the  Classics  in  connexion  with  present  Edu- 
cational Developments,  which,  with  the  Resolutions  subjoined, 
had  been  printed  and  circulated  with  the  Programme  of  the 
meeting  : 

"The  Council  desires  to  submit  to  the  Association  the  following 
report  of  educational  developments  during  the  past  year,  and 
of  its  own  action  in  relation  thereto. 

Early  in  the  year  a  manifesto  appeared  in  the  Press,  in  which 
claims  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  educational  study  of  natural 
science,  which  appeared  to  be  one-sided  and  excessive.  It  was 
thought  that  a  corrective  was  desirable,  in  the  form  of  a  state- 
ment which  could  be  signed  by  public  men,  men  of  letters  and 
of  business,  and  even  by  men  of  science,  in  which  the  vital 
importance  of  the  humanities,  and  specifically  of  the  classics, 
could  be  emphasised,  without  detracting  from  a  full  recognition 
of  the  value  of  natural  science.  Such  a  letter  was  accordingly 
drafted  and  circulated  for  signature,  and  eventually  appeared  in 
The  Times  for  May  4th,  over  an  influential  list  of  signatures.  It 
is  here  reprinted  for  the  sake  of  record : — 

'  Under  the  shock  and  stress  of  the  war,  the  aims  and  methods 
of  education  have  to  be  considered  anew.  This  reconsideration, 
in  the  special  conditions  of  the  time,  brings  with  it  a  risk  that 
we  may  ignore  elements  in  education  vital  in  the  formation  and 
maintenance  of  national  character.  A  great  war,  in  which 
material  means  and  technical  skill  are  the  most  obvious  factors 
in  deciding  the  issue,  inclines  a  nation  to  prize  these  to  the 
exclusion  of  forces  finally  even  more  important ;  and  if  in  our 
reforms  we  fix  our  eyes  only  on  material  ends,  we  may  foster 
among  ourselves  that  very  spirit  against  which  we  are  fighting 

to-day. 

At  a  time  when  the  energies  of  the  nation  are  necessarily 
concentrated  on  other  matters,  sweeping  changes  are  proposed 
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without  their  effects  being  thought  out.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  our  higher  education  should  not  become  ma- 
terialistic through  too  narrow  a  regard  for  practical  efficiency. 
Technical  knowledge  is  essential  to  our  industrial  prosperity 
and  national  safety  ;  but  education  should  be  nothing  less  than 
a  preparation  for  the  whole  of  life.  It  should  introduce  the 
future  citizens  of  the  community,  not  merely  to  the  physical 
structure  of  the  world  in  which  they  live,  but  also  to  the  deeper 
interests  and  problems  of  politics,  thought,  and  human  life.  It 
should  acquaint  them,  so  far  as  may  be,  with  the  capacities  and 
ideals  of  mankind,  as  expressed  in  literature  and  in  art,  with 
its  ambitions  and  achievements  as  recorded  in  history,  and  with 
the  nature  and  laws  of  the  world  as  interpreted  by  science, 
philosophy,  and  religion.  If  we  neglect  physical  science,  we 
shall  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  world  around  us  ; 
but  if  we  ignore  or  subordinate  the  other  elements  of  knowledge, 
we  shall  cut  ourselves  off  from  aspects  of  life  of  even  greater 
importance.  Even  physical  science  will  suffer.  Some  of  its 
most  distinguished  representatives  have  strongly  insisted  that 
early  specialisation  is  injurious  to  the  interests  they  have  at 
heart,  and  that  the  best  preparation  for  scientific  pursuits  is  a 
general  training  which  includes  some  study  of  language,  literature, 
and  history.  Such  a  training  gives  width  of  view  and  flexibility 
of  intellect.  Industry  and  commerce  will  be  most  successfully 
pursued  by  men  whose  education  has  stimulated  their  imagina- 
tion and  widened  their  sympathies. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  nation  requires  scientific  method 
and  a  belief  in  knowledge,  even  more  than  physical  science,  and 
that  the  former  is  by  no  means  identical  with  the  latter.  We 
might  enthrone  physical  science  in  all  our  schools  without  acquir- 
ing as  a  nation  what  we  most  need,  the  persuasion  that  know- 
ledge is  essential  to  success,  and  that  this  knowledge  means 
facts  laboriously  gathered,  wisely  selected,  and  carefully  tested. 
This  scientific  method  is  not  the  peculiar  property  of  physical 
science  ;  all  good  work  in  all  studies  is  based  upon  it ;  it  is 
indispensable  to  law,  history,  classics,  politics,  and  all  branches 
of  knowledge  rightly  understood.  What  we  want  is  scientific 
method  in  all  the  branches  of  an  education  which  will  develop 
human  faculty  to  the  highest  possible  degree, 
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In  this  education  we  believe  that  the  study  of  Greece  and 
Rome  must  always  have  a  large  part,  because  our  whole  civilisa- 
tion is  rooted  in  the  history  of  these  peoples,  and  without  know- 
ledge of  them  cannot  be  properly  understood.  The  small  city 
communities  of  Greece  created  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe. 
In  their  literature  we  find  models  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  meet  the  subtle  and  powerful  personalities  who  originated 
for  Europe  all  forms  of  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy,  and 
even  physical  science  itself,  no  less  than  the  ideal  of  freedom 
and  the  conception  of  a  self-governing  democracy  ;  while  the 
student  is  introduced  to  the  great  problems  of  thought  and  life 
at  their  springs,  before  he  follows  them  through  the  wider  but 
more  confused  currents  of  the  modern  world.  Nor  can  it  be 
right  that  the  educated  citizens  of  a  great  empire  should  remain 
ignorant  of  the  first  State  that  met  the  problem  of  uniting  in  a 
contented  and  prosperous  commonwealth  nations  differing  in 
race,  temper,  and  culture,  and  which  has  left  so  deep  a  mark 
on  the  language,  law,  and  political  conceptions  of  Europe.  Some 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  indispensable  for  the  intelligent  studv  of 
any  one  of  these  things,  and  even  for  the  intelligent  use  of  our 
own  language.  Greece  and  Rome  afford  us  unique  instances, 
the  one  of  creative  and  critical  intelligence,  the  other  of  con- 
structive statesmanship.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  neglect  the 
noble  precepts  and  shining  examples  of  patriotism  with  which 
their  history  abounds. 

In  urging  this,  we  do  not  commit  ourselves  to  defending  the 
present  system  of  classical  education  in  all  its  details.  Still 
less  do  we  claim  for  it  any  artificial  privilege.  We  cordially 
sympathise  with  the  desire  to  strengthen  the  teaching  of  modern 
history,  of  modern  languages,  and  of  the  literature  of  our  own 
country.  Further,  we  fully  accept  the  importance  of  promoting 
scientific  research,  of  extending  scientific  instruction  in  schools 
where  it  is  still  inadequately  provided,  and  of  improving  the 
quality  of  science  teaching ;  and  we  desire  to  co-operate  with 
the  representatives  of  these  studies  in  ensuring  them  a  due  place 
in  our  national  education.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  point 
out  that  much  criticism  of  our  schools  seems  directed  against  a 
past  state  of  things,  and  ignores  reforms  which  have  been  already 
effected.    It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  teaching  of  physical 
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science  is  compulsory  in  all  State-aided  secondary  schools,  that 
of  Latin,  and  of  course  of  Greek,  in  none. 

(Signed) 

Bryce,  F.  Huth  Jackson, 

J.  B.  Bury,  Frederic  G.  Kenyon, 

Randall  Cantuar.,         Horace  Lamb, 
Cromer,  Walter  Leaf, 

CuRZON  of  Kedleston,  Donald  MacAlister, 
Alfred  Dale,  Gilbert  Murray, 

F.  W.  Dyson,  W.  Osler, 

EsHER,  C.  Oxon, 

H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  W.  Ridgeway, 

Edward  Fry,  E.  H.  Seymour, 

A.  Geikie,  G.  0.  Trevelyan, 

Alfred  Hopkinson. 
(Professor  W.  Bateson  desires  to  add  his  signature  as  in 
general  agreement,  provided  that  Natural  Science  be  first  recog- 
nised as  an  indispensable  part  of  Secondary  Education.) ' — 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  letter  was  not  an  utterance  of 
the  Classical  Association.  It  was  not  presented  to  the  signatories 
as  such,  nor  signed  by  them  as  such ;  but  after  its  publication 
the  Council,  without  committing  itself  to  all  its  terms,  expressed 
its  general  adhesion  to  the  principles  and  policy  affirmed  in  it. 

Meanwhile  an  invitation  had  been  received  from  the  Council 
of  the  Historical  Association  for  a  conference  on  educational 
policy;  and  on  Satui'day,  June  17th,  representatives  of  the 
Classical,  English,  Geographical,  Historical,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages Associations  met  for  this  purpose.  Our  Association  was 
represented  by  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon,  Dr  J.  W.  Mackail,  and 
Mr.  R.  W.  Livingstone.  The  line  of  policy  adopted  at  this  and 
subsequent  meetings  of  the  Conference  was  to  endeavour  to 
secure  harmony  in  the  first  instance  between  the  several  Associa- 
tions representing  humanistic  studies,  and  thereafter,  if  possible, 
between  these  and  the  representatives  of  natural  science.  It 
was  felt  that  the  real  educational  controversy  is  not  between 
the  humanities  and  natural  science,  but  between  those  who 
believe  in  a  real  training  of  the  mind,  and  in  the  importance 
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of  knowledge  and  scientific  method,  and  those  who  care  little 
for  education  or  who  desire  it  to  be  merely  a  technical  preparation 
for  special  occupations  or  industries.  With  this  end  in  view 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  with  a  preamble  indicating 
that  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  representing  the  full  views 
of  the  Associations  concerned,  but  as  a  common  basis  of  action 
with  a  view  to  co-operation  with  the  representatives  of  natural 
science  : — 

The  following  resolutions,  drawn  up  by  a  Conference  repre- 
sentative of  the  five  Associations  concerned,  have  received  the 
approval  of  the  Councils  of  the  Classical,  English,  Geographical, 
Historical,  and  Modern  Language  Associations.  They  are 
intended  to  form  a  basis  for  common  action  by  the  five 
Associations  as  well  as,  it  is  hoped,  for  co-operation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences  and  of 
other  elements  in  education.  It  must,  therefore,  be  understood 
that  they  do  not  represent  the  full  views  of  the  Associations 
concerned,  but  rather  a  common  measure  of  their  views,  which 
they  all  accept  as  a  basis.  In  the  same  way  the  propositions 
laid  down  do  not  profess  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  education, 
but  are  limited  to  the  spheres  with  which  the  five  Associations 
directly  deal.  Some  apology,  moreover,  seems  needed  for  the 
use  of  such  contrasted  terms  as  '  humanistic '  and  '  scientific' 
They  are  simply  employed  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  for  all  would 
agree  that  '  humanistic '  studies  should  be  scientific,  and 
'  scientific  '  studies  humane. 

"The  resolutions  are  now  published  in  the  hope  that  in  any 
coming  reconstruction  of  our  educational  system  this  attempt 
to  restate  the  '  humanistic '  position  will  mitigate  the  dangers 
incident  to  a  violent  breach  of  tradition  and  an  excessive  reaction 
against  the  past  predominance  of  certain  types  of  study. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  they  are  drawn  up  in  no  spirit  of 
hostility  or  indifference  to  either  scientific  or  technical  studies. 
Their  framers  are  anxious  to  co-operate  in  securing  for  these,  as 
well  as  for  the  studies  in  which  they  are  themselves  more  par- 
ticularly interested,  their  due  place  in  a  national  system  of 
education. 

Pending  the  formation  of  some  central  council,  which  could 
assume  a  larger  responsibility  and  speak  with  a  wider  repre- 
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sentative  authority,  tliey  would  welcome  offers  of  co-operation  or 
suggestions  for  the  further  practical  development  of  the  position 
taken  in  these  resolutions. 

Any  communication  may  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Conference  of  the  Five  Associations,  Professor  Tout,  1,  Oak 
Drive,  Fallowfield,  Manchester. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows :  That  in  the  opinion  of  the 
conference  : — 

(1)  It  is  essential  that  any  reorganisation  of  our  edu- 
cational system  should  make  adequate  provision  for  both 
humanistic  and  scientific  studies. 

(2)  Premature  specialisation  on  any  one  particular  group 
of  studies,  whether  humanistic  or  scientific,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others  is  a  serious  danger,  not  only  to  education 
generally  but  to  the  studies  concerned. 

(3)  Humanistic  education  implies  the  adequate  study  of 
language  and  literature,  geography  and  history,  which  in 
each  case  should,  at  the  appropriate  stage  of  education,  go 
beyond  the  pupil's  own  language  and  country. 

(4)  The  representatives  of  humanistic  studies  would 
welcome  from  representatives  of  the  mathematical  and 
natural  sciences  a  statement  with  regard  to  those  studies 
similar  to  that  contained  in  (3). 

(5)  In  all  reform  of  education  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  first  object  is  the  training  of  human  beings  in 
mind  and  character,  as  citizens  of  a  free  country,  and  that 
any  technical  preparation  of  boys  and  girls  for  a  particular 
profession,  occupation,  or  work  must  be  consistent  with  this 
principle. 

(6)  Subject  to  the  above  principles  the  Associations  con- 
cerned would  welcome  a  comprehensive  revision  of  national 
education  from  the  point  of  view  of  present  needs. 

Bryce, 

Frederic  (i.  Kenyon, 

On  behalf  of  the  Classical  Association. 
Cromer, 
John  Buchan, 

On  behalf  of  the  English  Association, 
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Douglas  W.  Freshfield, 

H.  J.  Mackinder. 

■* 

On  behalf  of  the  Geographical  Association. 
C.  H.  Firth, 
T.  F.  Tout, 

On  behalf  of  the  Historical  Association. 
Edmund  Gosse, 
Herbert  Warren, 

On  behalf  of  the  Modern  Language  Association.^^ 

A  further  stage  (adumbrated  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the 
above  preamble)  was  reached  when  the  British  Academy  invited 
the  representatives  of  the  five  Associations  to  a  conference,  with 
a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  wider  organisation.  This  invitation 
was  the  outcome  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
the  Academy  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  to  watch  educational 
developments  in  the  interest  of  the  subjects  with  v/hich  the 
Academy  is  concerned,  and  with  a  special  view  to  co-operation 
with  the  Royal  Society.  The  objects  and  policy  of  the  Academy 
and  the  five  Associations  were  thus  identical,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  form  a  Council  of  Humanistic  Studies,  to  which  other  societies 
of  a  kindred  character  should  be  invited  to  give  their  adhesion. 
Viscount  Bryce,  as  President  of  the  British  Academy,  was 
invited  to  become  President  of  the  new  Council.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Association  at  this  conference  were  Mr.  Living- 
stone, Professor  Conway,  and  Miss  Jex-Blake,  Dr.  Mackail  and 
Sir  F.  Kenyon  taking  part  in  it  as  members  of  the  Academy 
Committee. 

Meanwhile  a  similar  organisation  of  societies  interested  in 
natural  science  had  been  formed  on  the  initiative  of  the  Royal 
Society,  under  the  title  of  '  the  Joint  Board  of  Scientific  Societies,' 
and  under  the  presidency  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Communications  were  opened  between  the  officers  of  the 
Council  and  those  of  the  Joint  Board,  with  the  result  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  very  good  prospect  of  harmonious  co-operation 
between  the  two  bodies.  The  necessity  of  adequate  recognition 
both  of  the  humanities  and  of  natural  science  in  Secondary 
Education  is  common  ground  between  the  representatives  of 
both  groups  of  subjects,  and  it  is  hoped  that  further  discussion 
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may  show  the  practicability  of  educational  reforms  which  will 
satisfy  the  just  claims  of  both  without  injury  to  either.  Before 
the  date  of  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  it  is 
proposed  both  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  the  Council  of  Humanistic 
Studies  by  the  inclusion  of  other  societies  with  kindred  aims, 
and  also  to  hold  a  conference  between  the  Council  and  the  Joint 
Board,  the  outcome  of  which  will  be  reported  at  the  General 
Meeting. 

It  may  be  added  that  very  sympathetic  responses  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  conference  of  the  five  Associations  have  been 
received  from  many  quarters,  including  the  Mathematical 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Public  School  Science  Masters. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  policy  of  the  Council  of  the 
Classical  Association  has  been  to  work  for  co-operation,  first 
with  the  representatives  of  other  humanistic  studies,  and  then 
with  the  representatives  of  natural  science,  in  the  interests  of  a 
soimd  general  education.  It  is  their  belief  that  education,  up 
to  the  period  at  which  it  becomes  definitely  speciarlised,  should 
include  all  of  these  subjects  ;  that  early  specialisation  is  un- 
desirable ;  and  that  time  can  be  found  for  their  adequate  treat- 
ment without  detriment  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  to 
their  maintenance  as  an  element  of  prime  importance  in  national 
education.  Their  hope  is  that  the  official  representatives  of  all 
studies,  whether  humanistic  or  scientific,  and  all  those  who 
believe  in  education  as  a  real  training  of  mind  and  character, 
may  be  brought  into  line,  and  may  unanimously  resist  any 
attempt  to  divert  national  education  into  purely  technical  and 
commercial  channels.  The  details  of  time-tables  and  curricula 
will  differ  in  different  schools,  and  a  rigid  uniformity  is  in  no 
way  desirable  ;  but  if  unanimity  in  principle  on  the  part  of 
those  specially  conversant  with  the  several  subjects  of  education, 
and  specially  interested  in  their  welfare,  can  be  secured,  it  can 
hardly  be  without  influence  on  the  framers  of  educational  policy 
and  on  public  opinion  in  general. 

The   following   resolutions    will   be   moved   at    the   General 
Meeting  : 

The  Classical  Association  reaffirms  the  principle  that  classical ' 
studies  claim  an  eminent  place  in  national  education  ;  approves 
the  formation  of  the  Council  of  Humanistic  Studies  and  its 
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co-operation  with  the  Joint  Board  of  Scientific  Societies  in  the 
task  of  educational  reconstruction  ;  and  resolves  : — 

(1)  That  the  primary  aim  in  educational  reconstruction 
should  be  to  secure  for  all  classes  the  training  of  intelligence 
and  character  which  befits  the  citizens  of  a  free  and  civilised 
nation  ; 

(2)  That  this  training  is  concerned  both  with  the  thoughts 
and  acts  of  mankind  as  recorded  in  literature  and  history, 
and  with  the  laws  and  processes  of  nature  as  ascertained 
and  applied  by  science  ; 

(3)  That  the  study  of  the  classics,  as  essential  to  any  full 
appreciation  of  literature  and  insight  into  history,  should 
be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have  the  capacity  to 
pursue  it ; 

(4)  That  the  just  claims  of  other  studies  may  be  met 
without  detriment  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  if  all  educa- 
tion is  based  on  a  true  scientific  method  and  pursued  in  a 
broadly  human  spirit ; 

(5)  That  premature  specialisation  in  any  particular  study 
is  contrary  to  the  public  advantage,  as  well  as  to  the  best 
interest  of  that  study  itself  and  of  its  students." — 

Sir  Frederic  Kenyon,  Chairman  of  Council :  "  I  have  the 
honour  of  laying  before  the  Association  a  Eeport  by  the  Council 
on  Educational  Developments  during  the  past  year  and  certain 
resolutions  based  thereon,  which  are  intended  to  summarise  the 
policy  of  the  Council  and  to  serve  as  a  focus  for  discussion.  You 
will  see  that  the  aim  of  the  Council  has  been  to  secure  co-opera- 
tion, instead  of  controversy,  between  those  who,  from  different 
points  of  view,  are  interested  in  national  education  ;  first  between 
the  representatives  of  the  chief  humanistic  studies,  and  next 
between  the  representatives  of  these  studies  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  natural  science. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  over  again  the  ground  covered  by  the 
Eeport,  which  members  have  had  time  to  study ;  but  the  narra- 
tive of  facts  can  be  continued  to  a  later  date,  and  there  are 
certain  points  which  I  desire  to  amplify  and  emphasise.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  bringing  together  a  large  number  of  busy 
people  in  these  times,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  hold  the  con- 
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ference  with  the  Joint  Board  of  Scientific  Societies  spoken  of  in 
the  Report,  nor  to  arrange  for  the  extension  of  the  Council  for 
Humanistic  Studies ;  but  both  objects  will,  I  hope,  be  achieved 
in  the  course  of  the  next  week  or  two.  Meanwhile,  shortly  after 
the  Report  was  drafted  the  Council  for  Humanistic  Studies 
received  an  in\4tation  from  the  body  known  as  the  'Neglect 
of  Science  Committee  '  for  a  conference  between  a  small  number 
of  representatives  of  each  organisation ;  and  this  conference 
took  place  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester,  in 
December.  It  was  entirely  amicable  in  tone,  and  established  a 
large  extent  of  common  gxound  between  the  two  parties.  A 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  deprecating  early  special- 
isation in  any  subject,  and  iirging  that,  up  to  a  stage  which  may 
be  approximately  stated  as  the  age  of  sixteen,  education  should 
be  general,  and  should  include  a  substantial  grounding  in  ancient 
and  modern  languages  and  literature,  in  history  and  geography, 
in  English,  in  mathematics  and  in  natural  science.  The 
representatives  of  the  '  Neglect  of  Science '  Committee  put 
forward  a  time-table  allotting  certain  proportions  of  the  school 
curriculum  to  each  of  these  subjects,  on  which  they  invited  the 
opinion  of  our  Association ;  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Council  for  Humanistic  Studies  asked  for  fuller  information  as 
to  the  amount  and  character  of  the  natural  sciences  which  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  include  in  a  general  school  curriculum. 
It  will  be  easier  to  judge  hovv  far  the  request  for  a  largely  in- 
creased share  of  school  hours  can  or  should  be  met,  if  we  know 
precisely  what  it  is  proposed  to  teach  in  those  hours.  AVhatever 
may  be  the  result  of  this  conference,  I  think  it  marked  another 
step  in  the  direction  of  securing  harmony  and  co-operation 
between  the  representatives  of  causes  which  have  often  been 
unnecessarily  put  into  attitudes  of  mutualJiostility,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  education. 

A  still  later  development  arose  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
the  Government  Committee  on  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages to  the  Council  of  this  Association,  asking  a  large  number 
of  questions  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  languages.  The 
answers  to  these  questions  constitute  to  a  considerable  extent  a 
declaration  of  policy  on  the  part  of  this  Association,  and  they 
were  in  accordance  with  the  general  attitude  indicated  in  the 
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Eeport.  Tliat  attitude  includes  a  real  desire  to  find  a  sub- 
stantial place  in  the  ordinary  school  curriculum  for  subjects 
other  than  the  classics  and  to  make  economies  in  the  time  gener- 
ally devoted  to  classics  for  this  purpose ;  at  the  same  time 
affirming  our  unshaken  belief  in  the  indispensability  of  the 
classics  as  a  vital  element  in  education,  and  one  which  it  would 
be  ruinous  to  curtail  unduly  where  it  already  exists,  and  which 
it  is  necessary  to  introduce  where  at  present  it  does  not  exist, 
or  exists  inadequately. 

A  point  which  we  want  to  make  clear,  not  so  much  to  ourselves, 
who  know  it  already,  as  to  the  general  public,  is  that  a  classical 
education  does  not  mean  an  education  confined  to  the  classics. 
It  has  not  done  so  for  many  years  in  the  past,  and  no  sane  advo- 
cate of  the  classics  desires  that  it  should  do  so.-  In  my  own 
experience,  and  probably  in  that  of  every  person  here,  a  classical 
education  has  included  education  in  history,  in  mathematics,  in 
natural  science,  and  in  modern  languages.  If  there  are  any 
schools  where  it  does  not  do  so,  I  should  be  the  first  to  urge  that 
it  ought  to  do  so.  The  proportion  of  time  allotted  to  these  other 
subjects  may  not  be  sufficient ;  but  I  think  (and  this  is  the 
expressed  opinion  of  the  Council)  that  increased  time  can  be 
found  for  them  without  injury  to  the  classics.  The  principal 
directions  in  which  it  can  be  found  are,  I  think,  three  :  the 
postponement  of  Greek  until  after  a  boy  has  entered  a  public 
school,  and  its  confinement  in  most  cases  to  those  who  show 
some  aptitude  for  languages  ;  the  restriction  of  verse  composition 
to  those  who  take  classics  for  their  principal  subject,  and  to 
the  period  when  specialisation  to  some  extent  has  begun ;  and 
the  limitation  of  specialisation,  so  that  the  time  which  a  boy  has 
available  for  subjects  other  than  his  principal  one  is  increased. 
By  these  means  I  feel,  sure  that  we  can  secure  that  the  classically 
educated  boy  will  have  a  sound  and  adequate  grounding  in  the 
other  component  parts  of  a  liberal  education. 

Another  point,  akin  to  this,  which  we  want  to  make  clear  is 
that  the  advocates  of  classical  education  are  not  aiming  at  the 
production  of  classical  specialists.  Classical  specialists  will  of 
course  be  needed,  like  specialists  in  all  other  subjects ;  but  our 
main  object  is  the  production  of  good  citizens.  We  advocate 
the  teaching  of  the  classics  to  all  who  are  intellectually  capable 
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of  profiting  by  tliem,  because  we  believe  whole-heartedly  that 
they  are  the  best  foundation  both  of  intellectual  development 
and  of  good  citizenship.  We  believe  that  Greek  and  Latin  pro- 
vide, in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  not  only  the  best  intellectual 
training,  but  also  the  best  foundation  for  the  comprehension  of 
history,  of  politics,  of  many  social  questions,  and  of  moral  and 
metaphysical  philosophy.  We  desire  that  every  educated  man 
and  woman  should  be  familiar  with  the  language,  literature,  and 
history  of  his  own  country,  and,  to  the  appropriate  extent,  of 
other  modern  countries ;  that  they  should  have  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  the  mental  training  derivable 
therefrom ;  and  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  meaning  and  importance  of  natural  science,  sympathetic 
towards  its  developments,  and  acquainted  with  its  methods  and 
its  spirit.  We  desire  that,  besides  their  own  special  subjects, 
they  should  be  able  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  other  sub- 
jects, dealing  with  them  s}Tnpathetically  in  the  course  of  their 
life  so  that  there  would  not  be  blank  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
one  man  as  to  the  scope  and  pm'suits  of  another. 

We  believe  that  a  classical  education  is  not  only  compatible 
with  these  results,  but  that  it  is  the  best  foundation  for  them, 
while  these  subjects  will  benefit  if  those  who  pursue  them  have 
been  trained  in  classical  subjects  as  well.  To  this  extent,  I 
think,  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  make  concessions  in  school 
hours  to  the  claims  of  other  subjects. 

But  while  I  think  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  admit  these 
subjects  to  a  somewhat  larger  share  in  the  time-tables  of  what  are 
ordinarily,  though  rather  vaguely,  called  the  public  schools, 
there  is  another  large  class  of  schools  in  which  the  matter  is  on 
a  difierent  footing.  We  have  the  right  to  claim  a  corresponding 
concession  to  the  classics  in  that  large  and  increasing  class  of 
schools  in  which  this  vital  element  in  a  liberal  education  is  in- 
adequately represented.  The  ideal  which  the  Classical  Associa- 
tion shoiild  set  before  itself  in  this  respect  is  that  every  boy  or 
girl  capable  of  benefiting  by  the  study  of  Greek  or  Latin  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  studying  them.  This  meeting  should 
make  plain  that  this  is  our  view,  and  we  must  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  impressing  upon  all  who  have  the  matter  in  their  hands 
the  importance  of  making  this  provision  all  through  the  country. 
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One  of  the  results  of  our  conferences  with  our  friends  who  repre- 
sent natural  science  is  the  recognition  by  them,  with  very  fevv^ 
exceptions — probably  no  important  exceptions — of  the  import- 
ance of  humanistic  as  well  as  of  scientific  education ;  and  I  am 
sure  we  shall  have  the  hearty  concurrence  of  all  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  natural  science  in  urging  the  claims  of  literary  and 
linguistic  subjects  in  municipal  and  other  secondary  schools. 
They  recognise,  as  we  do,  that  the  study  even  of  the  subjects  in 
which  they  are  specially  interested  will  gain,  not  lose,  by  the 
strengthening  and  widening  of  the  general  intellectual  training 
of  the  student. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  moment  for  pressing  for  these  reforms 
is  propitious.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  harmony  between 
persons  and  societies  which  have  usually  been  in  opposition  in  the 
past,  and  we  have  good  reason  for  hoping  to  arrive  at  a  workable 
settlement  of  those  claims  which  hitherto  have  been  discordant. 

In  this  connexion  I  should  like  to  join  the  general  chorus  of 
approval  which  has  greeted  the  appointment  of  the  new  Minister 
for  Education.  It  is  not  merely  a  personal  matter,  though  Mr, 
Fisher  is  a  personal  friend  and  schoolfellow  of  my  own.  There 
are  others  who  might  have  held  the  place  as  well,  and  with  as 
much  approval  as  Mr.  Fisher.  At  the  same  time  we  know  that 
Mr.  Fisher,  by  character  and  training,  is  very  well  suited  to  deal 
v/ith  the  problems  now  before  us.  He  had  his  education  as  a 
classical  scholar ;  he  has  continued  it  as  an  eminent  historian  ; 
has  worked  in  an  atmosphere  of  science,  where  the  importance  of 
science  is  appreciated ;  and  we  may  therefore  look  to  him  with 
great  confidence  to  handle  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  many 
applicants  for  the  comparatively  few  hours  of  school  work,  and 
we  trust  him  to  reconcile  these  claims  as  far  as  possible. 

There  are  certain  practical  directions  in  which  these  principles 
may  be  applied,  but  it  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  go  into 
them.  I  will  only  mention  Entrance  Examinations  to  Univer- 
sities and  Scholarship  Examinations.  If  you  are  to  limit  specia- 
lisation, then  specialisation  in  scholarships  must  be  limited ; 
and,  if  you  make  this  general  education  the  basis  for  everybody, 
it  should  indicate  the  character  of  the  Entrance  Examinations 
to  the  Universities.  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  that  the  last  Confer- 
enpe  of  Head  Masters  passed  a  special  resolution  with  reference 
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to  the  dropping  of  Greek  in  the  Entrance  Examinations  for  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  I  think  to  drop  out  one  subject  like  that  makes 
an  unsatisfactory  examination  still  more  unsatisfactory,  and  that 
a  remedy  can  be  found  which  will  let  people  into  a  University 
without  studying  Greek,  but  which  will  secure  that  their  educa- 
tion has  been  based  on  all  these  difi'erent  subjects  which  we  have 
indicated  as  necessary  parts  of  a  general  education.  A  resolution 
in  that  direction  would  be  much  better  than  simply  proposing  to 
lop  off  one  element  of  the  existing  examination. 

What  I  do  want  to  make  plain  to  everybody,  in  the  Keport 
which  I  have  laid  before  you,  is  that  the  recognition  of  the  import- 
ance of  other  subjects  is  compatible  with  a  whole-hearted  belief 
in  the  value  of  the  classics,  and  that  there  has  been  no  surrender 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  Classical  Association  was  founded. 
I  believe  most  heartily  in  the  preservation  of  the  classics,  in  their 
extension,  and  in  putting  them  at  the  service  of  everybody  who 
can  make  use  of  them  as  an  actual  and  practical  factor  in  life.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  dead  languages  or  dead  countries.  We  are 
dealing  with  living  literatures  and  history,  and  their  claim  is 
heightened,  not  lessened,  by  the  times  in  which  we  live.  This 
educational  controversy  started  in  some  rather  short-sighted 
clamour  that  our  education  was  deficient  in  practical  application. 
I  believe  that  the  course  of  the  war  demonstrates  that  the  vital 
matter  in  education  is  not  the  material  side  of  it,  but  the  spiritual 
side,  that  whether  the  Allies  come  through  the  war  successfully 
or  not  will  depend  on  the  spiritual  basis  on  which  they  have  been 
standing.  It  will  certainly  not  be  through  our  material  prepara- 
tions, but  through  our  confidence  in  right  and  justice,  and  our 
recognition  of  the  lessons  of  the  past  history  of  the  world ;  in 
short,  from  many  of  those  spiritual  considerations  which  are 
nourished  and  strengthened  by  the  study  of  the  classics.  I  am 
sure  there  must  be  many  who  have  found  that  in  these  times  the 
tendency  is  more  and  more  to  devote  such  leisure  time  as  they 
have  to  the  great  classics  both  of  ancient  and  modern  literature, 
and  they  have  found  in  them  the  help  which  gives  confidence  in 
our  cause,  in  the  victory  of  justice  in  the  long  run.  We  are  serving 
the  country  in  the  most  practical  way  in  om-  power  if  we  press 
for  the  recognition  of  the  classics  by  all  who  are  concerned  with 
educational  problems." 
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Professor  Gilbert  Murray  :  "I  have  the  pleasure  to  second 
this  resolution  which  has  been  proposed  by  Sir  Frederic  Kenyou, 
but  I  must  begin  by  saying  that  I  hope  the  Association  realises 
the  very  great  debt  we  owe  to  Sir  Frederic  for  the  way  he  has 
piloted  this  question  through  the  various  Committees  which  have 
dealt  with  it.  I  am  not  sure,  myself,  how  much  of  that  spirit 
of  concord  and  harmony  which  now  reigns  is  due  to  his  tact  and 
conciliation  and  astonishing  reasonableness,  but  certainly  a  great 
deal  of  it  is.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  not  able  to  attend  any  of 
these  Committees,  a  fact  which  I  always  regretted  until  this 
moment— because  now  I  feel  the  satisfaction  of  having  no 
responsibility  for  these  resolutions  so  that  I  can  praise  them  with- 
out stint  or  any  sense  of  violating  my  own  modesty.  They  seem 
to  me  to  be  admirably  drawn  up  and  to  inculcate  a  really  wise 
and  wide  educational  policy.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  text  on 
which  one  might  speak  at  length. 

As  other  speakers  have  noticed,  many  of  the  points  have  already 
been  clearly  put  before  you  by  Lord  Bryce  and  others,  so  that,  in 
running  through  them,  I  shall  constantly  be  in  the  position  of 
that  well-known  Californian  miner  who  was  renowned  among  his 
fellows  for  his  unobtrusive  piety;  he  had  a  prayer-book  hung 
over  his  bed,  and,  when  he  went  to  bed  at  night,  he  said,  with  a 
jerk  of  the  thumb,  '  Them's  my  sentiments.' 

I  should  like  you  to  look  at  the  first  resolution,  and  realise 
what  an  immense  amount  it  means,  and  what  we  commit  ourselves 
to  when  we  pass  it.  I  am  proud  that  we  should  commit  ourselves 
to  so  much.  We  want  to  spread  education  to  all  classes,  a  thing 
that  has  never  been  done  yet  in  a  large  community ;  and  we  want 
the  education  which  we  spread  to  be  really  a  training  of  intellect 
and  character.  That  is  to  say,  we  do  not  want  a  training  which 
merely  makes  a  man  a  tool,  which  makes  him  useful  to  somebody 
to  use  in  the  processes  of  industry  or  competition.  We  need, 
in  Kant's  old  phrase,  to  treat  each  man  '  not  as  a  means,  but 
as  an  end,'  and  to  help  him  towards  a  life  which  is,  in  itself, 
valuable.  It  is  a  way  of  living  and  feeling  and  thinking  that  we 
want  to  produce  by  education. 

There  is  an  old  phrase  in  one  of  the  Delphic  Inscriptions  which 
paints  the  thing  we  have  in  view,  where  the  Athenians  are  praised 
as  e$r]fi€pw<TavTes  tov  avdpoiTnvov  /Stov,  as  having  made  the  life 
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of  man  ^fxepov ;  from  being  wild,  like  a  wild  plant  which  bears 
sour  berries,  they  make  it  '  tame,'  something  that  is  gentle 
and  fruitful.  To  find  the  same  idea  adapted  to  modern  circum- 
stances, I  recommend  the  little  pamphlet.  What  Labour  wants 
of  Education,  by  Mr.  McTavish  of  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association. 

The  second  resolution  explains  that  this  sort  of  education  is 
concerned  both  with  '  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  mankind  as 
recorded  in  literature  and  history,'  and  ^yith  '  the  laws  and  pro- 
cesses of  nature  as  ascertained  and  applied  by  Science.'  I 
agree  most  strongly  with  Lord  Bryce's  remarks  on  that  subject, 
as  also  with  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon,  that  there  is  no  clash — no 
clash  at  all — between  the  true  pursuit  of  letters  and  true  science. 
The  honest  attempt  to  understand,  the  real  wish  to  know  some- 
thing, to  get  below  the  surface — that  is  the  same  all  through. 
Some  of  our  friends,  at  times,  speak  as  if  science  was  dull  and 
unimaginative.  That  is  quite  untrue.  The  true  understanding 
of  any  subject  implies  the  use  of  jthe  imagination.  Take  such  a 
sim.ple  thing  as  Huxley's  famous  lecture  on  '  A  Piece  of  Chalk.' 
Those  who  have  read  that  will  realise  what  a  stimulus  it  is  to  the 
imagination  ;  it  makes  you  go  about  feeling  that  all  the  objects 
you  touch  and  the  ground  you  tread  upon  are  full  of  mysteries 
which  you,  as  a  poor  student  of  literature,  do  not  happen  to  know. 
Our  true  aim  is  to  educate  the  understanding — to  get  people  to 
understand  the  world,  and,  I  think  I  may  say,  to  see  the  beauty 
of  the  world,  because  you  cannot  understand  anything — getting 
below  the  surface  and  penetrating — without  seeing  beauty.  I 
think  also  we  may  fairly  say  that  we  wish  them  to  love  hioivledge. 
An  education  by  which  the  people  are  not  taught,  or  do  not 
natm'ally  tend,  to  love  knowledge  does  seem  to  me  a  poor  and  un- 
successful affair.  I  doubt  if  anybody  has  ever  got  very  far  in  his 
education  without  loving  knowledge.  Further,  we  hope  that  the 
education  we  speak  of  will  help  to  build  character .  I  know  that  a 
learner  is  apt  to  seem  priggish  if  he  speaks  of  wishing  to  build  up 
his  character.  The  learner  had  better  not  think  too  much  about 
his  own  mind  and  character ;  but  we  educators,  we  who  look  on 
and  arrange  and  criticise,  in  our  Olympian  way,  can  fairly  aim  at 
building  up  his  character  by  this  understanding  of  great  and  true 
things.     I  think  that  the  phrase,  used  in  that  sense,  is  not  cant ; 
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-^ 
that  the  love  of  knowledge,  the  wish  to  understand  something 

and  come  into  contact  with  what  is  true,  does  really  have  a 
wonderful  effect  both  in  strengthening  the  mind  and  in  stilling 
the  voices  of  passion  and  bringing  calm.  I  have  sometimes 
found,  when  upset  and  worried  by  the  world,  that  the  mere  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  the  attempt  to  discover  the  truth  about  some 
subject,  was  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  get  rid  of  the  fret  of 
outer  life  and,  perhaps  the  most  persecuting  of  all,  the  whispers 
of  one's  own  egotism. 

The  third  resolution  argues  that  the  study  of  the  classics  is 
essential  to  any  full  appreciation  of  literature  and  insight  into 
history.  That  is  the  point  where  we  shall  probably  have  to  meet 
the  greatest  opposition  from  English  teachers  and  teachers  of 
modern  languages,  but  we  must  hold  very  firmly  to  our  colours. 
Man  has  not  been  very  long  on  the  earth.  True,  I  believe  that 
palaeontologists  talk  freely  of  30,000  and  40,000  years,  but  articu- 
late man  has  not  been  so  very  long  on  the  earth,  and  it  is,  as  a 
mere  historical  fact,  almost  universally  recognised  that  most  of 
the  vital  forces  and  movements  in  modern  civilisation  drav/  their 
origin  from  Greece.  In  art,  literature,  and  philosophy  it  so 
happens — how  shall  we  put  it  ? — that  the  first  flower  was  in 
Greece,  and  all  the  trees  flowered  together.  In  history — in  the 
record  of  what  human  beings  have  done — we  find  that  the  first 
great  successful  worl4  government  and  civilisation  was  achieved 
by  Rome.  That  is  why  Greek  literature,  art,  and  philosophy, 
and  Roman  history  stand  as  fundamental  subjects  in  a  humane 
education.  Of  course  there  is  also  Greek  history,  as  Lord  Bryce 
was  saying,  full  of  the  m.ost  vivid  and  varied  instruction,  amaz- 
ingly full  of  ideals.  There  is  also  Roman  literature,  one  of  the 
great  literatures  of  the  world.  All  that  subject  has  been  admir- 
ably treated  in  the  last  few  weeks  in  Mr.  Livingstone's  Defence 
of  Classical  Education,  which  I  recommend  heartily  to  every  friend 
of  the  classics.  But  I  would  go  a  step  further  on  this  point. 
Thoughtful  men  to-day  are  feeling  increasingly  that,  to  study 
any  subject  in  the  world  properly,  you  must  study  it  as  something 
that  is  alive  and  growing,  and  consider  it  with  reference  to  its 
growth  in  the  past.  As  soon  as  you  feel  that,  you  see  that  the 
study  of  almost  all  intellectual  and  spiritual  forces  in  the  modern 
world  leads  you  gradually  back  to  a  cUissical  foundation.     If 
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you  study  English  literature,  with  Milton  or  Shelley,  it  is  obvious 
that  you  must  go  back  to  Greece  to  understand  them,  but  it  is 
equally  true  with  Chaucer  or  Shakespeare.  The  way  back  to 
Greece  is  a  little  longer,  but  still  it  does  lead  to  Greece.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  great  French  and  German  writers.  With  Racine 
and  Goethe  it  is  obvious,  but  it  is  true  also  of  the  others.  You 
cannot  steep  yourself  in  the  literature  of  modern  countries,  or 
their  philosophies,  or  art,  with  the  determination  to  get  to  the 
bottom  and  understand  them,  without  the  way  pointing  eventu- 
ally back  to  Greece  and  Rome.  That  is  why  the  study  of  Greece 
and  Rome  is  such  an  invaluable  foundation.  We  all  know 
Maine's  saying  that  there  is  nothing  that  moves  in  the  world  which 
is  not  Greek.  Mr.  Livingstone  has  capped  it  by  another  saying, 
equally  true,  that  there  is  nothing  that  stands  that  is  not  Roman. 
At  this  point  I  should  like  to  mention  one  aspect  of  the  case 
which  appeals  to  me  very  strongly.  I  remember  discussing  it  in 
happier  times  with  Wilamowitz.  In  the  study  of  the  classics  all 
the  European  nations  meet ;  modern  history  divides  us.  The 
latter  treats  us  as  separate  units,  constantly  clashing  and  often 
hostile.  Even  modern  literature  to  a  certain  extent  divides  us, 
though  in  literature  there  is  some  interplay.  But  ancient  litera- 
ture and  history  are  regions  where  we  join.  We  read  Virgil,  and 
feel  the  thrill  of  his  poetry :  and  no  doubt  boys  and  teachers  in 
Germany  and  Austria  are  reading  it  and  feeling  the  same  thrill 
over  the  same  passages.  If  we  are  to  have  in  the  future  some  re- 
uniting, some  building  up  of  international  friendship  and  comity, 
again,  I  think  that  the  study  of  the  classics  will  be  one  of  the 
means  towards  that  end,  a  fact  which  ought  always  to  be  borne 
in  mind.  Everybody  feels  that  our  duty  to  the  war  is  our  first 
duty,  but  there  are  other  duties  afterguards.  I  believe  we 
educators,  who  are  specially  concerned  with  the  intellectual  and 
imaginative  life  of  mankind,  do  feel  as  a  rule  the  absolute  need  of 
getting  back  eventually  to  some  atmosphere  which  is  not  this 
immediate  atmosphere  of  strife.  We  need  to  get  back  to  wisdom, 
to  beauty,  and  to  brotherly  love ;  to  recapture  that  foundation 
from  which  we  can  start  to  do  our  normal  duty  in  the  world. 
We  want  even  now  to  be  able  at  times  to  get  back  to  a  calmer  and 
nobler  atmosphere  of  feeling,  and  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  that 
can  be  attained  more  effectively  than  by  reading  again  some  of 
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the  passages  written  by  great  men  in  the  remote  past,  ancient 
men  who  are  altogether  apart  from  our  fears  and  desires  and 
rages,  but  whose  hearts  are  set  on  that  same  ideal  at  which  in 
om-  own  time  all  good  and  thinking  men  are  aiming — that 
TTokXwv  ovo/xaTm'  fj^opcjir]  /xta,  which  some  people  call  '  truth '  or 
*  beauty,'  and  others  '  righteousness '  or  '  the  love  of  God ' — 
something  towards  which  the  human  race  in  its  deepest  moments 
is  always  moving.  If  we  go  to  the  ancients  we  find  them  engaged 
on  this  same  quest ;  and  they  speak  not  only  to  us,  but  also  to 
those  to  whom  we  cannot  now  speak,  in  a  voice  which  arouses  no 
antagonism.     I  think  that  is  the  point  to  bear  in  mind. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  resolutions  are  concerned  with  definite 
problems  of  teaching.  We  believe  that  the  just  claims  of  both 
forms  of  study  can  be  met.  It  v/ill  mean  better  teaching,  teaching 
in  which  there  is  less  dead  wood  and  less  waste  of  time.  It  will 
probably  mean  harder  work,  and  some  very  practical  and  effective 
readjustment  oi  the  school  time-table.  There  is  one  way  in  which 
the  claims  of  both  classics  and  science,  of  classics  and  modern 
languages,  can  be  met  most  amply  without  either  being  starved. 
In  a  speech  made  recently  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Haldane 
states  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  England  have  no 
education  after  the  age  of  fourteen.  90  per  cent.  Think  of 
our  first  resolution.  It  means  that  all  the  things  we  are  at  present 
striving  for  are  only  for  10  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
nation.  If  ever  we  can  gird  ourselves  up  to  do  our  full  duty  to  all 
the  dispossessed  90  per  cent.  I  can  only  say  that  there  will  be,  for 
a  long  time,  no  need  for  the  classics  and  science  to  quarrel.  We 
have  far  more  people  to  educate  than  we  can  take  in  hand.  We 
have  a  scope  of  work  before  us,  in  the  shape  of  pupils,  that  goes 
altogether  beyond  the  range  of  our  present  practical  imagination. 

The  problems  of  specialisation  and  differentiation  seem  to  me 
exceedingly  difficult.  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  line  taken 
by  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon  in  deprecating  specialisation  before  the 
age  of  sixteen.  I  do  indeed  vehemently  hope  that  the  Board  of 
Education  will  be  able  in  some  way  to  see  that  the  classics  are  a 
little  better  represented  in  the  municipal  secondary  schools  under 
the  Board.  That  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  Association, 
a  most  pressing  reform  and  in  all  probability  there  will  have  to 
be  a  certain  amount  of  differentiation  in  the  secondary  schools, 
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between  schools  aiming  chiefly  at  science  and  industry  and  scliools 
aiming  at  other  subjects.  These,  however,  are  points  of  detail 
only,  with  which  our  committees  will  deal  as  they  arise." 

Mr.  R.  W.  Livingstone  :  "I  should  like  to  move,  not  exactly 
an  amendment,  but  a  rider  to  this  motion,  particularly  to  the 
third  paragraph  of  it.     The  rider  runs  as  follows  : 

'  That  this  Association  calls  upon  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Local  Education  Authorities  to  make  such  provision  for  the 
teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  every  local  area,  as  will  place  these 
studies  everywhere  within  the  reach  of  pupils  from  all  classes  of  the 
nation,  and  empowers  the  Council  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  urge  this  policy  on  the  Authorities  concerned.' 

I  must  begin  by  explaining  what  this  rider  is  intended  to  convey. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  compulsory  classics.  I  have  no  idea  of 
forcing  anybody  to  study  Latin  or  Greek,  only  of  enabling  them 
to  study  those  languages  if  they  wish  to.  It  does  not  mean  that 
Greek  is  to  be  compulsory,  or  the  classics  compulsory  in  every 
school  in  the  country.  If  we  could  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  it  embodies,  it  would  not  prevent  Latin  being  taught 
without  Greek,  as  now,  in  many  schools.  What  I  wish  to  urge  is 
simply  that  it  should  be  possible  in  every  district  for  a  boy  who 
wants  to  study  the  classics  to  have  a  school  within  reach  where  he 
can  get  the  necessary  teaching.  As  it  stands,  the  rider  is  very 
vague,  and  at  this  point  I  think  it  better  not  to  attempt  to  make 
it  more  definite,  because  the  more  one  tries  to  define,  the  more 
points  of  difference  are  raised.  The  question  as  to  whether  Greek 
is  to  be  introduced  into  existing  schools,  or  whether  new  schools 
are  to  be  established  like  the  German  Gymnasia,  had  better  be 
left  to  the  future,  and  it  will  be  as  well  also  to  leave  to  the  future 
the  exact  definition  of  what  a  local  area  is,  confining  ourselves 
meanwhile  to  expressing  the  point  of  view  that  everywhere  where 
it  is  possible  the  classics  shall  be  accessible  to  anybody  who 
wishes  to  have  access  to  them. 

I  think  there  really  is  a  need  to  take  some  active  measures  at 
present.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  the  classics,  and 
Greek  particularly,  need  some  sort  of  protection.  No  doubt  in  a 
sense  their  very  excellence  protects  them ;  there  will  always  be 
places  where  they  will  be  taught,  and  people  who  will  wish  to 
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learn  them.  But  it  is  anotlier  question  when  you  come  to  consider 
whether  they  will  be  taught  all  over  the  country.  As  soon  as 
compulsory  Greek  was  removed  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  there 
was  a  change  in  the  number  of  Scotch  schools  where  Greek  was 
taught.  The  facts  are  given  in  a  pamphlet  by  Professor  Har- 
rower  of  Aberdeen.^  He  shows,  for  instance,  that  in  the  Northern 
area  of  Scotland  there  were  sixty-three  Greek-teaching  schools  in 
1888  ;  in  1912  there  were  only  twenty-seven.  We  notice  the 
same  effect  in  France  when  compulsory  Greek  was  abolished.  I 
will  take,  for  example,  the  lowest  class  of  the  lycees  and  colleges, 
the  class  in  which  Greek  is  begun.  The  number  of  pupils  in  that 
class  throughout  France  in  1901  was  5,700  odd ;  in  1908  that 
number  had  sunk  to  866.  And  this  was  in  a  country  where  Greek 
was  far  more  universally  distributed  and  had  a  far  stronger 
tradition  to  support  it  than  here. 

I  am  not  quoting  these  figures  with  a  view  to  defending  com- 
pulsory Greek.  That  is  a  question  which  this  Association  has 
always  eschewed,  but  these  figures  show  that  the  classics — and 
Greek  in  particular — do  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  themselves 
without  some  form  of  protection.  The  only  form  of  protection 
I  want  to  propose  is  that  there  shall  be  schools  all  over  the 
country  where  they  are  taught.  If  some  adequate  protection 
of  that  sort  could  be  secured,  the  strongest  argument  which 
appeals  to  some  people  for  compulsory  Greek  would  disappear. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  particularly  important  question  now.  We 
are  on  the  verge  of  an  enormous  educational  revolution.  We  are 
going  to  attempt  to  extend  secondary  education  to  classes  of  the 
community  which  have  not  yet  had  it.  They  are  classes  which 
will  be  educated  by  the  newer  Secondary-schools.  Eton  and 
Winchester  and  the  old  residential  Public-schools  are  not  in 
industrial  areas,  and  the  ordinary  man  cannot  afford  to  send  his 
son  to  them.  The  classics  are  strongly  entrenched  in  most  of 
them,  but  are  weak  in  the  Municipal  and  other  Secondary -schools 
of  the  country.  In  many  places  they  are  well  taught,  but  any 
Professor  of  classics  at  any  of  the  newer  Universities  would  agree 
that  not  nearly  as  many  students  in  the  country  are  learning 
them  as  might  learn  them  with  profit. 

1  Map  of  the  Greekless  Areas  of  Scotland,  with  Notes,  Aberdeen : 
University  Press,  1912. 
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The  great  misfortune  of  the  classics  in  England  occurred  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  industrial  revolution  called 
into  being  classes  that  had  barely  existed  before,  and  while  the 
classics  kept,  and  still  keep,  a  hold  on  the  governing  and  upper 
classes  of  the  country,  they  never  got  a  hold  on  the  industrial 
classes,  and  we  see  the  effects  of  this  in  the  resolutions  passed  at 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  resolutions  condemning  the  classics,  and 
in  the  indifference,  and  even  hostility,  with  which  they  are  often 
regarded  in  big  industrial  centres.  In  the  new  revolution  which, 
as  far  as  one  can  judge,  is  before  us,  I  think  that  the  supporters 
of  the  classics  ought  to  make  an  attempt  to  secure  that  the  new 
classes  called  into  existence  shall  have  their  share  in  classical 
education.  It  is  not  enough,  as  I  think  every  one  in  this  room 
will  agree,  for  the  classics  to  be  confined  to  scholars  and  anti- 
quarians, or  to  privileged  classes  of  the  community.  They 
should  be  running  through  the  whole  country,  as  Professor  Murray 
has  said  they  run  through  Europe,  as  a  connecting  thread.  We 
should  make  a  definite  attempt  to  persuade  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Local  Education  Authorities  to  secure  that  in  every 
area  of  the  country,  where  it  is  humanly  possible,  they  shall  be 
taught,  so  that  any  boy  in  any  class  who  is  fit  to  profit  by  them 
can  have  access  to  them.     I  therefore  move  this  rider." 

Dr  J.  H.  E.  Crees  :  "  In  rising  to  second  this  rider,  I  should 
like  to  reinforce  what  Mr.  Livingstone  has  said,  though  I  shall 
address  my  remarks  to  the  more  general  question  also.  We  are 
all  aware  that  there  has  been  a  wild  and  raging  propaganda  against 
the  classics  conducted  by  men  of  science,  which  has  to  be  faced. 
Every  one  who  has  spoken  on  this  subject  has  said  that  there  is  no 
hostility  to  science  whatever  on  our  part.  Besides  the  criticisms 
of  persons  like  Professor  Kay  Lankester,  quern  honoris  causa 
nomino,  we  have  to  face  the  criticisms  of  disappointed  classical 
teachers.  We  are  criticised  for  what  we  have  not  done,  and  for 
the  attitude  of  the  persons  whom  we  teach,  for  which  we  are  not 
altogether  responsible.  We  must  try  to  meet  these  criticisms  in 
various  ways  :  by  showing  our  own  earnestness,  by  endeavouring 
to  infect  our  pupils  with  our  own  enthusiasm,  and  by  carefully 
considering  in  what  respects  our  teaching  fails.  We  shall  never 
conciliate  the  trugulence  of  certain  men  of  science,  but  we  shall 
do  well  to  consider  what  such  men  as  Sir  Henry  Miers  have  to  say 
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about  the  claims  of  science,  and  I  believe  we  sliall  find  that  to  a 
large  extent  we  can  meet  their  suggestions. 

It  seem.s  to  me,  as  a  previous  speaker  has  said,  that  we  have 
now  a  golden  opportunity.  I  thought  that,  living  in  an  obscure 
provincial  town,  my  own  point  of  view  might  be  peculiar,  but  it 
is  also  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Livingstone  and  Professor  Murray 
that,  in  every  educational  area,  there  should  be  some  school  at 
least  where  provision  is  made  for  advanced  teaching  in  classics, 
and  that  much  more  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  classical  teaching 
in  the  municipal  schools.  Instead  of  being,  as  I  imagined,  in  a 
very  small  minority,  I  find  now  that  this  vicAv  has  been  for  a  long 
time  in  the  air,  and  suddenly  one  discovers  that  we  are  all  of  one 
mind  on  the  subject.  I  thought  this  would  be  an  epoch-making 
meeting  of  the  Association,  and,  the  more  I  hear,  the  more  con- 
vinced I  am  of  it.  We  all  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  must  do  something  which  we  have  never  thought  of  doing 
before,  that  vre  must  show  the  ordinary  man  what  the  classics 
mean,  and  that  there  is  this  vast  constituency  to  which  we  must 
appeal.  I  must  say,  personally,  that  I  doubt  whether  the  90  per 
cent,  so  often  spoken  of  will  be  found  capable  of  advanced  study 
in  any  subject.  I  mean  the  whole  of  the  90.  But  the  question  of 
what  percentage  will  be  found  capable  of  being  developed  to  any 
considerable  extent  is  a  matter  of  detail. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  appeal  of  the  classics  can  be  much 
widened.  We  must '  grasp  the  skirts  of  happy  chance.'  The  real 
weakness  of  the  classics  is  not  that  certain  persons  are  born 
'  bull-blind  to  the  spiritual,'  but  that  the  classics  are  so  remote 
from  the  ordinary  man,  and  the  skilled  artisan,  that  they  are  out 
of  his  ken  altogether.  We  must  bring  the  classics  within  his  ken. 
I  feel  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  Dr  Sadler  said  this  morning, 
that  there  is  plenty  of  linguistic  ability  in  all  classes.  We  ought 
not  to  imagine  that,  because  a  man  is  poor,  he  can  do  mathe- 
matics or  science,  but  not  languages.  Aptitude  for  the  classics 
exists  in  all  classes.  There  are  boys  who  came  to  my  school 
from  elementary  schools,  who  have  gained,  and  will  gain,  entrance 
scholarships  at  the  Universities,  and  other  Head-Masters  could 
confirm  my  own  experience. 

The  question  is,  how  is  all  this  to  be  done  ?  Mr.  Livingstone's 
suggestion  is  one  way  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty.     We  want 
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some  definite  proposals  in  readiness  for  tlie  time  when  we  shall 
be  asked  how  to  give  the  classics  a  wider  appeal.  The  suggestion 
of  the  rider  v/as  first  made  by  a  former  master  of  Leeds  Grammar 
School,  Mr.  Norwood,  now  Master  of  Marlborough  College. 

As  one  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  classics,  I  should  like  to 
mention  one  or  two  points  of  a  practical  nature.  I  should  like 
it  to  be  accepted  that  specialisation  is  not  to  start  before  the 
stage  of  sixteen,  not  the  age  of  sixteen.  Then  I  think  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  time-table,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  will  not  be 
so  serious  as  they  used  to  be.  Secondary  schools,  as  a  rule,  have 
undertaken  to  complete  their  boys'  general  education  before  the 
age  of  sixteen.  But  the  unfortunate  thing  has  been  that  the 
actual  leaving  age  has  been  very  different  from  the  nominal 
leaving  age  ;  it  has  been  in  many  schools  fourteen  and  a  half  or 
fifteen.  If  every  boy  were  made  to  stay  till  he  was  sixteen  and 
the  more  promising  stayed  till  they  were  eighteen,  much  more 
could  be  done,  and  the  rival  claims  of  different  studies  could  be 
met  in  a  way  that  has  been  impossible  in  the  past. 

As  a  member  of  the  Head-Masters'  Association,  I  should  like  to 
mention  that  that  Association  has  recently  appointed  a  Committee 
to  go  into  the  question  of  curriculum,  and  one  suggestion  made  is 
to  the  effect  that  ordinarily  there  should  be  in  every  school  cur- 
riculum two  languages,  one  of  which  is  to  be  Latin.  It  is  satis- 
factory that  a  body  like  the  Head-Masters'  Association,  comprising 
members  from  every  kind  of  school,  was  able  to  come  to  that  con- 
clusion. Nothing,  however,  was  said  about  Greek.  I  hope  it 
may  be  possible  to  get  some  concession  made  regarding  Greek,  so 
that  some  mention  may  be  made  in  the  Head-Masters'  Associa- 
tion's resolutions  of  the  fact  that  boys  who  take  Greek  will  have 
to  start  before  the  age  of  sixteen. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  number  of  questions  of  detail  must  be 
considered  when  we  proceed  to  the  work  of  reconstruction.  I 
should  like  to  endorse  that  statement.  It  is  these  questions  of 
detail  that  count ;  e.g.  the  question  of  how  many  hours  per  week 
can  be  given  to  Latin  with  profit.  I  suppose  a  suggestion  might 
be  made  as  to  the  minimum.  Some  schools  would  want  to  do 
more  than  others  under  all  circumstances.  There  is  also  the 
question  of  how  much  time  should  be  allotted  to  Greek  at  different 
stages  in  the  curriculum.     I  think  the  Council  would  do  well  to 
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consult  schoolmasters  on  these  questions.  They  must  be  con- 
sidered, because  otherwise  the  individual  Head-Master  may  have 
to  fight  his  own  battles,  and  will  have  more  difficulties  to  en- 
counter than  would  be  the  case  if  he  could  quote  the  opinion  of 
other  people. 

I  should  like  also  to  bring  before  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion who  are  Tutors  and  Lecturers  at  the  Universities  a  couple 
of  points  which  are  important.  The  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  been  asking  various  Associations  if  they  would 
raise  any  objection  to  a  plan  for  reducing  the  age  at  which  boys 
go  up  to  the  Universities  from  nineteen  to  eighteen.  If  speciali- 
sation is  not  to  start  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  not  very  much 
can  be  done  within  those  two  years,  and  such  an  arrangement 
would  hit  the  classics  more  than  any  other  subject.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  a  boy  up  to  a  classical  scholarship  standard  without 
a  great  deal  of  work,  and  if  a  boy  must  be  got  up  to  that  stage 
by  the  age  of  seventeen,  it  can  only  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  boy 
who  is  a  super-dreadnought.  One  must  legislate  for  the  ordinary 
clever  boy. 

Then  as  regards  verse  composition — I  think  alternatives  might 
be  given  to  that  much  more  freely  than  they  are  now.  That  is 
the  great  difficulty  with  which  the  modern  classical  school  has 
to  contend,  to  make  boys  acquire  this  knack  of  verse  composition 
quickly.  A  boy  with  me  may  not  start  it  until  he  is  fifteen. 
He  may  make  progress  or  not,  but  he  has  a  great  deal  to  do.  I 
am  in  no  way  hostile  to  verse  composition.  I  think  the  pleasant- 
est  hours  I  spend  are  those  devoted  to  correcting  such  com- 
positions, and  the  boys  like  it.  As  an  instance,  a  week  or  two 
ago  one  of  my  boys  said  to  me  that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
should  do  in  a  week  if  there  were  no  verse  composition  to  be 
done.  I  do  not  suggest  its  abolition,  but  schools  should  be 
allowed  to  take  an  alternative. 

I  hope  that  the  Council  will,  as  opportunity  offers,  deliberate 
upon  points  of  this  sort,  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  make 
definite  suggestions,  so  that  we  may  be  prepared  when  the  time 
comes  for  considering  how  the  curriculum  should  be  framed." 

Miss  M.  H.  Wood  :  "  I  would  suggest  that  the  rider  should 
be  made  more  comprehensive.  I  think  it  said  that  classical 
studies  should  be  brought  '  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the 
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nation.'  I  sliould  prefer  '  within  the  reach  of  all  pupils  in  the 
secondary  schools.'  I  am  thinking  of  the  conditions  for  girls 
rather  than  of  boys,  but  in  an  area  with  two  schools,  one  of  a 
municipal  type  and  the  other  a  high  school,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  high  school  gave  facilities,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to 
provide  further  facilities,  as  a  clever  pupil  in  the  municipal  school 
might  get  into  the  high  school." 

Lord  Bryce  :  "  The  rider  says,  '  make  such  provision  for 
the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  every  local  area.'  Nothing 
is  said  about  the  type  of  school.  There  is  nothing  in  the  rider 
which  is  incompatible  with  this  teaching  being  given  in  th 
different  classes  of  school  in  the  same  area.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rider  does  not  ask  for  that,  and,  if  you  wish  every  Secondary- 
school  to  have  this  teaching,  you  might  like  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  mover  of  the  rider." 

Mr.  Livingstone  :  "I  think  as  it  stood  it  was  quite  as 
comprehensive.  It  spoke  of  '  the  teaching  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  every  local  area,'  and  of  '  pupils  from  all  classes  of 
the  nation.' " 

Miss  Wood  :  "  You  might  have  pupils  from  all  classes  in  one 
particular  school,  but  in  another  school  in  the  same  area  you 
might  have  no  classics  taught." 

Mr.  J.  V.  Saunders  :  "  I  think  I  understand  what  Miss  Wood 
means.  In  a  certain  town  a  school  v/hich  might  be  said  to  be 
open  to  all  classes  does  not  admit  free  scholars,  whereas  the 
other  municipal  secondary  school  does  admit  them.  Does  that 
meet  Miss  Wood's  point  ?  " 

The  Kev.  J.  E.  Wynne-Edwards  :  "  May  I  illustrate  what 
Miss  Wood  means  ?  If  the  resolution  is  passed  as  it  stands,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  provision  for  classical  teaching  is  sufficient 
at  the  present  moment  in  the  Secondary-schools  in  Leeds,  because 
there  is  at  least  one  Grammar-school  which  teaches  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  there  is  a  High-school  which  teaches  Latin  and  Greek  ; 
but  it  would  mean  that,  for  every  ten  boys  or  girls  who  go  to  a 
Secondary-school  in  Leeds,  there  will  be  at  the  most  two,  and 
probably  one,  who  would  have  any  chance  of  learning  Greek 
at  all,  because  the  majority  would  never  get  to  those  schools. 
They  do  not  pass  from  one  school  to  another.  So  this  motion, 
which  seems  to  include  every  child,  would  really  only  include 
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something  like  one-third  or  one-eighth  of  the  more  likely  pupils 
in  a  large  city  like  this." 

Mr,  Trayes  :  "  We  want  the  Local  Authorities  to  make  such 
provision  as  they  think  desirable.  If  it  was  reported  to  the 
Local  Education  Authority,  who  had  made  provision  in  one 
school,  that  scholars  in  another  school  wanted  provision  of  a 
certain  kind,  they  would  consider  the  matter ;  but  it  would 
be  a  manifest  impossibility  for  the  Local  Education  Authority 
to  provide  Greek  in  every  school  in  the  country.  But,  even  if 
we  want  them  to  make  it  possible  for  girls  or  boys  to  go  on  to 
the  High-school  or  the  Grammar-school,  that  is  all  we  can  ask  the 
Education  Authority  to  do." 

Lord  Bryce  :  "  This  is  a  question  which  might  lead  us  into' 
small  by-paths  of  detail  because  there  are  various  methods  of 
meeting  the  dangers  suggested  by  Miss  Wood.  Let  us  continue 
the  general  discussion  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  movers  of  the 
rider  and  Miss  Wood  to  see  if  they  can  come  to  an  arrangement." 

Professor  Sonnenschein  :  "I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  as 
to  what  is  perhaps  a  detail,  but  a  not  unimportant  one,  as  to 
the  practical  means  by  which  the  attainment  of  the  objects  we 
all  have  in  view  may  be  brought  nearer.  The  Classical  Associa- 
tion is  showing  a  broad-minded,  catholic  spirit,  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  education.  But  the  question  faces  us,  How  is 
time  to  be  found  for  the  subjects  on  which  we  have  bestowed 
our  blessing — physical  science  and  modern  languages — without 
the  sacrifice  of  our  classical  ideals  ?  The  only  possible  answer 
to  that  question,  so  far  as  I  see,  lies  in  organising  the  school 
curriculum  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  most  economical  use 
that  is  possible  of  the  pupil's  school  years — 

Ut  iam  nunc  discat  iam  nunc  debentia  disci. 

If  we  want  pupils  to  attain  a  certain  standard  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen,  we  do  not  necessarily  go  straight  for  that 
particular  object.  Indirection  is  often  the  wisest  direction, 
and  the  practical  problem  for  us,  as  Classical  Associationists, 
seems  to  me  to  be,  how  to  make  it  possible  for  our  pupils  to 
get  a  mastery  of  the  classical  languages  and  to  read  the  classical 
authors,  while  at  the  same  time  devoting  adequate  attention  to 
other  vital  elements  in  a  liberal  education,  such  as  science  and 
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modern  languages.  My  own  contribution  to  this  problem  is 
based  on  an  experience  wbicli,  I  tbink,  will  be  shared  by  a  number 
of  people  in  this  room,  viz.  that  pupils  who  begin  Latin  at  a 
somewhat  later  age  than  is  usual,  attain  quite  as  good  a  standard 
by  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  as  those  who  begin  earlier. 
I  can  give  you  an  instance  from  a  school  of  which  I  happen  to 
be  a  Governor.  Recently  a  boy  won  an  open  scholarship  who 
did  not  begin  Latin  till  he  was  thirteen,  and  did  not  begin  Greek 
till  six  months  after  that  time.  Many,  many  cases  could  be 
quoted  of  women  who  have  become  excellent  classical  scholars 
though  they  did  not  begin  learning  Latin  or  Greek  till  they 
went  to  college.  What  I  want  to  suggest  is  that  the  early  years 
of  school  life  (say  from  nine  to  twelve)  may  be  most  economically 
occupied  by  three  groups  of  studies  which  I  may  roughly  describe 
as  (1)  English  language  and  literature ;  (2)  elementary  mathe- 
matics ;  and  (3)  nature  study,  taking  this  phrase  in  the  wider 
sense  so  as  to  include  a  simple-minded  survey  of  the  external 
universe.  You  will  observe  that  I  do  not  include  Latin  grammar 
in  this  list. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  decry  the  methods  of  the  past,  which 
have  often  produced  such  excellent  results — the  fine  flower  of 
British  scholarship  ;  but  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture. 
Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  passage  in  that  charming  little 
volume  which  we  owe  to  the  generosity  of  the  Leeds  Branch  and 
to  Professor  Rhys  Roberts— the  book  entitled  Falernian  Grapes. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Mozley,  on  page  26,  says  : 

' ...  the  upper  classes  of  this  country  are  deficient  in  literary 
enthusiasm ;  they  will  be  enthusiastic  about  sports  of  all  kinds, 
racing  and  shooting  and  hunting,  but  not  about  the  beauty  of  a 
poet  or  the  wisdom  of  an  historian.' 

May  not  this  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  upper  classes  of 
this  country  have  had  their  literary  enthusiasm  knocked  out 
of  them  by  too  much  learning  of  Latin  grammar  in  early  years  ? 
In  any  case,  that  old-fashioned  gi-ounding  in  grammar,  begun  at 
an  early  age  and  continued  for  a  long  time,  is  not  suited  to  our 
present  times  and  present  conditions.  I  think  myself  that  the 
utility  of  Latin  grammar  as  an  introduction  to  general  grammar 
is  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  pupil  has  to  do  two  things  at  the 
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same  time.  He  has  to  study  an  unknown  language  and  to  get  an 
idea  of  general  grammar — to  form  his  grammatical  consciousness. 
I  consider  that  it  is  a  very  large  order  to  do  those  two  things  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  separate  them. 

That  brings  me  to  my  point.  I  want  to  enter  a  plea  for  the 
effective  and  intensive  study  of  English  grammar  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  grammatical  study  of  all  other  languages.  It 
is  true  that  most  boys  already  learn  a  certain  modicum  of  English 
grammar  before  they  come  to  Latin  grammar ;  they  must  at 
least  learn  the  parts  of  speech,  more  or  less.  That  point  is 
insisted  upon  in  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Curricula  Committee  : 
*  Before  beginning  the  study  of  Latin,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  pupil  should  learn,  from  the  study  of  his  own  language,  to 
distinguish  between  the  different  parts  of  speech,'  and  so  forth.^ 

But  I  want  to-day  to  go  a  little  further  than  that.  I  have  of 
recent  years  given  much  attention  to  English  grammar,  partly 
in  connection  with  the  draft  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Grammatical  Terminology,  and  I  have  been  astonished  to  find 
what  an  excellent  basis  English  grammar  may  be  made  for  the 
acquirement  of  that  grammatical  sense  which  the  Germans  call 
Sprachgefuhl.  English  has,  no  doubt,  some  disadvantages. 
The  comparative  poverty  of  inflected  forms  is  a  disadvantage ; 
but  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  distinctions 
which  one  wants  to  create  in  the  pupil's  mind  can  be  brought 
home  to  him  by  an  appeal  to  some  direct  experience  of  his  own. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  grammatical  consciousness  of  pupils 
ought  to  be  formed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  study  of  any 
foreign  language.  The  mother  tongue  will  suffice,  if  it  is  properly 
taught,  for  this  purpose.  This  is,  of  course,  very  generally  denied ; 
for  example,  in  another  passage  of  Falernian  Grapes,  p.  36,  I 
read  what  I  regard  as  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  weakness 
of  English  grammar  : 

'  It  is  very  difficult  to  cure  quite  intelligent  students  of  the 
habit  of  using  expressions  such  as  "  He  spoke  to  Tom  and  I." 
It  is  a  hard  task  to  teach  formal  English  grammar,  per  se,  mainly 
because  inflexions  are  so  rare.' 

^  See  p.  50  of  the  volume  in  which  the  R?poi  u  of  the  Curricula 
Committee  are  republished. 
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In  that  particular  instance,  at  any  rate,  it  would  have  been 
quite  easy  to  bring  into  the  pupil's  consciousness  the  distinction 
between  '  I '  and  '  me  ' ;  for  these  forms  differ  from  one  another 
just  as  much  as  the  Latin  ego  and  me.  When  the  distinction 
between  the  subject  and  the  object  has  thus  been  firmly 
established  in  instances  with  pronouns,  the  doctrine  may  be 
extended  to  nouns,  where  the  distinction  of  form  no  longer 
exists. 

But  in  order  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  English  grammar,  the 
English  language  must  be  allowed  to  come  into  its  rights  as 
an  Indo-Germanic  language.  It  must  be  recognised  as  having 
a  grammar  fundamentally  akin  to  the  grammar  of  the  sister- 
languages,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  lost  most  of  its  old 
inflexions.  That  this  has  not  been  recognised  in  the  past  is  due 
to  an  unintelligent  worship  of  inflexions.  It  has  been  imagined 
that  the  soul  of  grammar  is  inflexion,  as  though  without  inflexion 
there  were  no  grammar.  The  Board  of  Education  itself  has 
made  a  statement  very  like  that.  This  extraordinary  mis- 
conception is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  proper  definition  of  terms 
like  '  case,'  '  tense  '  and  '  mood  '  is  not  understood.  These  are 
terms  of  syntax,  not  of  morphology ;  they  denote  categories  of 
meaning,  not  categories  of  form.  This  will  become  apparent 
on  a  very  little  reflexion ;  and,  this  being  so",  the  supposed 
incapacity  of  the  English  language  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  teaching 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  grammar  disappears.  English  has  a 
grammar,  and  its  grammar  may  be  used  as  an  introduction  to 
the  grammars  of  its  sister-languages.  Inflexion  is  merely  an 
external  mark  of  certain  syntactical  functions.  It  is  a  con- 
venient means  of  impressing  syntactical  ideas  on  the  minds  of 
young  pupils  :  I  do  not  deny  that.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  acquisition  of  these  ideas. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  say  this  much  in  order  to  make  my 
point  clear,  viz.  that  English,  having  the  same  fundamental 
grammatical  structure  as  Latin,  German,  or  French,  admits  of 
a  treatment  on  precisely  the  same  lines,  and  serves  as  a  gate- 
way to  the  study  of  other  languages.  English  has  the  same 
five  cases  as  Greek,  the  same  three  moods  as  Latin,  and  its 
tenses  are  an  expressive  piece  of  mechanism  which  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  the  tense-system  of  any  other  language. 
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This  is  the  point  of  view  adopted  by  our  Terminology  Com- 
mittee in  the  Report  published  in  1911.  The  essence  of  it  is 
that  English  should  be  taught  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family,  and  that  if  so  taught  it  would  serve  as 
a  key  to  the  other  languages  of  the  family.  What  is  at  stake  is 
not  only  a  question  of  nomenclature — of  a  choice  of  one  set  of 
names  rather  than  another ;  it  is  a  question  of  the  classification 
of  the  usages  of  speech.  For  example,  it  might  seem  as  if  it 
did  not  matter  whether  one  calls  a  certain  case  the  '  accusative ' 
or  the  '  objective.'  But  the  term  '  objective '  case  includes  the 
'  dative.'  Therefore  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  choosing 
between  '  objective  '  and  '  accusative  '  ;  the  question  is  whether 
you  should  lump  together  in  English  two  cases,  which  are  separ- 
ated in  other  languages.  To  refuse  to  adopt  the  same  classifica- 
tions in  English  as  in  (say)  Latin,  is  to  throw  away  a  potent 
instrument  of  teaching.  Whereas  if  you  make  the  most  of 
English,  you  will  be  saving  time.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  wise  policy  for  the  Classical  Association  to  encourage 
the  early  study  of  English  grammar,  and  to  recommend  that 
the  study  of  Latin  grammar  be  deferred  until  the  pupil  has 
obtained  sufficient  mastery  of  his  mother  tongue  to  enable  him 
to  acquire  Latin  grammar  with  ease  and  rapidity.  English 
would  gain  by  this  arrangement,  and  Latin  would  not  lose. 

I  beg  to  move  an  additional  resolution,  No.  (6)  : 

'  That  the  framers  of  educational  schemes  in  the  future  be 
strongly  urged  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  organisation 
of  courses  of  study  in  schools  and  colleges  whereby  sufficient 
pro^dsion  may  be  made  for  the  study  of  physical  science  and 
modern  languages  without  the  sacrifice  of  classical  study.'  " 

Mr.  Pickard-Cambridge  f  "  In  seconding  this  motion,  which 
is  really  an  addition  and  not  an  amendment  to  the  existing 
resolutions,  I  should  like  to  express  absolute  sympathy  with  the 
resolutions  themselves.  Nothing,  I  think,  can  point  more 
plainly  to  the  significance  of  the  classics  in  modern  education 
and  for  modern  times  than  the  fact  that  orders  from  Berlin 
should  have  been  issued  to  the  German  Universities  to  conduct 
a  campaign  against  Demosthenes.  It  is  interesting  that  our 
chief  enemy  should  so  readily  identify  himself  with  Philip.     You 
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remember  that  Philip  posed  as  an  apostle  of  culture  {'■EXX-qviKwraTo^ 

Nothing  that  I  say  in  the  way  of  criticism  of  the  resolutions 
before  us  is  intended  to  detract  from  them.  But  these  resolu- 
tions will  go  out  to  the  public  without  the  explanatory  speeches 
accompanying  them,  and  the  public  is  waiting  anxiously  in 
educational  centres  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  know  what 
the  Classical  Association  will  do  and  say.  What  I  feel  about 
some  of  these  resolutions  is  that,  if  they  go  out  exactly  as  they 
are  and  without  further  definition,  they  will  be  taken  as  the 
old,  vague,  pious  stuff.  It  will  be  said  that  we  have  not  faced 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  present  situation,  and  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  present  situation  is — Sir  Frederic  Kenyon 
has  alluded  to  it,  but  it  is  not  in  the  resolutions — that  if  we  are 
to  make  provision  for  more  study  of  science  and  modern  subjects 
we  must  alter  the  school  time-tables  considerably,  and  the 
classics  must  sacrifice  something  in  time.  That  is  perfectly 
clear.  For  that  reason  I  welcome  this  resolution  of  Professor 
Sonnenschein.  It  urges  on  reformers  the  consideration  of  the 
details  of  the  reorganisation,  and  of  the  distribution  of  time, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary. 

I  have  had  a  little  practical  experience  of  the  difficulty  arising 
out  of  time-tables  from  having  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  for 
many  years  in  the  inspection  of  public  schools  of  various  kinds. 
In  the  last  few  months  I  have  been  asked  by  two  Head-Masters 
to  sit  down  with  them  and  try  to  reconstruct  their  time-tables 
on  lines  that  will  admit  of  more  modern  subjects;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  do  anything  of  the  sort  without  sacrificing  an 
appreciable  amount  of  the  time  now  given  to  classics.  I  think 
it  essential  for  the  Classical  Association  to  show  that  it  is  aware 
of  this  fact,  and  that  it  is  not  merely  dealing  in  general  principles. 
It  should  give  instructions  to  its  Council,  or  to  any  one  who  is 
framing  schemes,  to  consider  what  elements  in  classical  education 
are  of  the  first  importance,  what  are  of  secondary  importance, 
and  what  can  be  spared,  for  general  education.  There  are 
certain  things  that  can  definitely  be  done  (I  mention  these  only 
by  way  of  illustration).  Both  at  public  schools  and  the  Uni- 
versities (mainly  perhaps  at  the  Universities)  we  could  save  a 
great  deal  of  time  by  studying  only  the  best  authors.    It  is 
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almost  criminal  that  the  examiners  for  the  higher  examinations 
at  Oxford  encourage  the  candidates  to  read  the  worst  and  most 
out-of-the-way  authors.  We  have  abundant  bad  literature  of 
our  own  without  going  to  Greece  and  Rome,  and  a  great 
deal  of  time  could  be  saved  in  the  case  of  more  advanced 
students  if  examiners  did  not  show  that  they  expected 
them  to  read  a  great  deal  out-of-the-way  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  showed  that  they  expected  them  to  know  the  great  authors 
well. 

A  second  point  applies  both  to  Universities  and  to  schools. 
We  require  too  much  of  our  pupils'  time  to  be  spent  on  the 
mere  getting  up  of  notes,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  time 
could  be  saved  by  not  requiring  commentaries  to  be  known  in 
the  detailed  way  they  are  known  now.  As  a  particular  application 
of  that  point  (this  applies  to  schools  more  than  to  Universities) 
we  should  not  treat  the  study  of  classical  authors  as  a  study  in 
illustrations  of  grammar.  In  the  course  of  many  inspections  of 
schools  I  have  endured  hours  of  agony  in  hearing  the  finest 
passages  in  the  classics  treated  simply  as  a  study  in  objective 
genitives,  epexegetic  infinitives,  and  so  on.  I  was  inspecting  a 
great  public  school  the  .other  day,  the  class  being  taken  in  one 
of  the  finest  passages  of  the  Bacchae.  The  master  appeared  to 
require  no  knowledge  from  his  scholars  except  a  drearily  literal 
translation,  and  at  every  point  the  naming  of  the  grammatical 
principle  illustrated :  the  epexegetic  infinitive,  the  objective 
genitive,  etc.  The  boys  played  the  game  and  supplied  the 
terms  at  haphazard.  After  three-quarters  of  an  hour  I  said 
to  the  master,  '  I  suppose  you  suggest  to  these  boys  some- 
times that  this  is  some  of  the  finest  literature  in  the  world  ? ' 
He  replied,  '  Oh  !  literature  ? — yes — I  suppose  it  is  ;  but  it  is 
splendid  material  for  teaching  grammar.'  Then  I  suggested 
to  him  that  he  might,  by  way  of  encouraging  boys  to  take  a 
proper  view,  read  to  them  Professor  Murray's  translation  either 
before  or  after  the  lesson,  and  he  said,  '  What  ?  Murray  ?  Is 
there  a  Greek  scholar  named  Murray  ?  '  I  came  very  near 
despair.     We  do  far  too  much  of  this  applied  grammar. 

Then  at  the  Universities,  and  to  some  extent  at  schools,  we 
could  drop  a  great  deal  of  the  '  learning  up  '  of  variant  readings — 
a  mere  exercise  in  memory — whereas  any  advanced  scholar  dealing 
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with  a  text  has  the  variant  readings  before  him.  It  is  of  very 
little  practical  use.  And  I  think  we  can  save  a  great  deal  of 
time  by  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  composition.  I  don't 
refer  to  verse  composition  only,  and  I  don't  deny  for  one  moment 
that  you  must  have  a  considerable  amount  of  composition  of  an 
elementary  hind  to  secure  accurate  knowledge  of  the  language ; 
but  in  the  Universities  and  in  the  top  forms  of  schools  there  is  a 
growing  habit  of  setting  diflEicult  passages  of  English,  quite  unlike 
anything' Greek  or  Latin,  to  be  turned  into  something  which  is 
also  usually  quite  unlike  Greek  or  Latin.  You  have,  no  doubt, 
to  turn  into  Latin  or  Greek  expressions  which  require  thinking 
out — 'religion,'  'conservatism,'  'culture' — which  will  not  go 
straight  into  Greek  or  Latin,  and  must  be  thought  about.  But 
that  kind  of  thinking  can  be  taught  in  other  ways ;  and  if  you 
study  a  very  large  number  of  versions,  even  by  eminent  scholars, 
you  will  find  that  the  equivalents  given  for  these  expressions 
are  not  equivalents,  and,  though  you  may  be  teaching  boys  to 
think  for  themselves,  you  are  also  teaching  them  to  accept  as 
equivalents  renderings  which  are  not  the  same  thing,  and  the 
cleverer  the  translation,  the  worse  it  really  is — jxaXa  yevvoLov  i/^euSos, 
but  still  if/€v8os.  The  value  of  advanced  composition  is  much  over- 
rated, and  we  can  save  a  considerable  amount  of  the  time  now 
given  to  it. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  that  may  be  mentioned. 
With  regard  to  specialisation,  there  are  grounds  for  hope  that 
extreme  specialisation  in  classics  and  other  subjects  is  likely 
to  be  given  up  fairly  readily.  One  of  the  previous  speakers 
referred,  I  think,  to  College  Scholarship  Examinations  at  the 
Universities  as  one  of  the  causes  of,  or  one  of  the  dangers  in  the 
direction  of  excessive  specialisation.  Within  the  last  month  or 
so  I  have  been  taking  part  in  a  Scholarship  Examination,  in 
which  candidates  were  encouraged  to  offer  any  subjects  besides 
classics  if  they  liked.  Some  offered  papers  in  modern  history, 
some  in  science,-  and  there  was  far  more  response  to  that  invita- 
tion than  we  expected.  Many  schoolmasters  welcomed  it,  and 
some  pupils  not  only  did  well  but  increased  their  claims  to  a 
scholarship,  or  made  their  claims  good,  by  the  help  of  these 
papers.  If  that  practice  became  common  in  colleges,  the 
excessive  specialisation  in  schools  might  be  cured.  The  only 
10 
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thing  in  the  way  is  the  vicious  system  of  combined  examinations, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  work. 

Then  as  to  Dr  Crees'  plea  for  alternatives  to  verse  composi- 
tion. I  am  sure  he  is  under  a  misapprehension  here.  Almost 
every  college  in  Oxford,  at  any  rate,  accepts  alternatives  for 
verse  composition ,  and  has  done  so  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years. 

There  are  some  points  in  the  resolutions  which  I  would  have 
made  more  specific.  In  the  second  one,  which  defines  the  kind 
of  training  a  citizen  ought  to  have,  it  is  stated  quite  correctly 
that  it  is  '  concerned  both  with  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  mankind 
as  recorded  in  literature  and  history,  and  with  the  laws  and 
processes  of  nature  as  ascertained  and  applied  by  science.'  I 
confess  I  should  have  welcomed  some  addition  to  that  which 
would  have  indicated  that  some  knowledge  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  present  day,  was  part  of  the 
education  which  every  citizen  ought  to  have.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
educated  people  who  talked  about  the  war  had  no  notion  really 
either  of  the  government  of  the  countries  with  which  we  were 
at  war  or  the  interdependence  of  countries  for  supplies,  etc., 
and  I  think  we  do  want,  after  '  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  mankind 
as  recorded  in  literature  and  history,'  some  such  words  as  '  and 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  conditions  of  the  contemporary 
world.'  It  is  a  great  pity,  when  the  need  of  that  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  brought  prominently  before  people,  that  a  great  educa- 
tional Association  should  not  recognise  it.  I  know  the  Council 
meant  to  include  it  in  '  literature  and  history.'  The  difficulty 
is  that  what  will  go  out  to  the  world  is  not  the  intentions  of  the 
Council,  but  the  resolutions  as  they  stand. 

In  the  third  resolution  it  is  said, '  That  the  study  of  the  classics, 
as  essential  to  any  full  appreciation  of  literature  and  insight 
into  history,  should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have 
the  capacity  to  pursue  it.'  After  '  history  '  I  would  add,  '  and 
as  a  valuable  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  present.'  Those 
words  would  meet  the  challenge  that  the  classics  are  of  no  use 
in  the  present  day,  and  I  think  we  should  assert  that  they  are  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  present. 

It  is,  of  course,  for  the  Council  who  drafted  these  resolutions 
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to  determine  if  it  is  worth  while  putting  in  words  to  that 
effect." 

Dr  Grundy;  "  One  of  the  questions  before  us  this  afternoon 
has  been  the  age  at  which  specialisation  should  begin  in  school 
teaching.  There  is  another  aspect  of  that  question  to  which 
I  would  draw  your  attention,  and  that  is  whether  specialisation 
should  be  necessarily  carried  on  in  university  life  in  the  subject 
on  which  a  boy  has  specialised  in  the  later  years  at  school.  In 
many  Oxford  Colleges  that  is  a  very  practical  question.  My 
own  attitude  towards  it  has  been  such  that  I  welcome  the  fourth 
resolution  of  the  series  which  the  Council  has  submitted  to  this 
gathering.  The  question,  which  comes  before  me  frequently, 
arises  in  the  following  form.  A  boy  comes  up  to  a  college  in 
Oxford  with  a  classical  scholarship.  It  is  sometimes  the  case, 
and  with  some  of  the  ablest  classical  scholars  I  have  had  to 
deal  with,  that  they  wish,  on  coming  to  Oxford,  to  desert  a 
classical  course  and  take  some  other  Honours  course,  or,  instead 
of  taking  the  two.  Classical  Moderations  and  Literae  Humaniores, 
to  give  up  at  least  one  of  them.  '  Honours  in  Moderations  is 
only  a  continuation  of  school  work,'  they  say,  '  and  I  have  been 
kept  to  the  grindstone  on  classics  and  am  sick  of  them.'  The 
boy  is  stale  ;  he  wants  some  relief  to  his  course  of  reading. 

There  is  also  another  practical  reason  that  crops  up,  that  one 
of  the  Honours  Schools  would  be  of  more  use  to  a  boy  in  the 
career  in  life  he  proposes  to  adopt.  A  boy  going  to  the  Bar 
would  find  it  more  valuable  to  take  up  the  Law  School  as  his 
Final  Honours  School.  Many  persons  with  common  sense  would 
say,  '  What  is  the  difficulty  ?  Surely  a  boy  who  comes  up  with 
the  intention  of  working  would  be  allowed  to  do  this  ?  '  Unfor- 
tunately the  permission  is  not  always  given  ;  and  I  wish  the 
influence  of  this  Association  could  be  used  in  advocating  that  a 
boy,  who  comes  up  to  a  University  with  a  classical  scholarship, 
could  read  for  any  Honours  School.  The  fault  lies  largely  with  the 
Colleges.  Some  Colleges  adopt  a  strict  line  and  say,  '  You  come 
up  with  a  classical  scholarship  ;  you  must  read  for  the  Classical 
Honours  Schools.'  Even  if  that  extreme  attitude  is  not  adopted, 
the  boy  is  given  to  understand  clearly  that  he  will  not  be  popular 
with  many  members  of  the  tutorial  body  of  his  College  if  he 
proceeds  to  take  some  other  school.     For  myself,  I  have  always 
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held  that  a  boy,  on  coming  to  the  University  with  a  scholarship, 
should  be  free  to  take  any  Honours  School  he  chooses.  I  find, 
in  the  case  of  pupils  of  my  own  who  have  been  forced  to  continue 
the  line  of  classical  study,  that  they  do  not  work  with  enthusiasm, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  able  boys  take  classes  below  that 
to  which  their  ability  entitles  them. 

If  this  Association  is  proposing  to  start  a  course  of  missionary 
enterprise  with  the  Board  of  Education,  it  might  take  the  less 
risky  course  of  entering  on  an  enterprise  with  respect  to  the 
conservative  attitude  adopted  by  some  of  the  classical  authorities 
in  Colleges  in  Oxford  in  regard  to  those  scholars  who  come  up 
to  the  University  vv^ith  classical  scholarships.  These  resolutions 
advocate  a  policy  of  give  and  take.  If  this  Association,  with  its 
great  influence  at  the  Universities  and  in  the  country  generally, 
would  express  a  liberal  view,  similar  to  those  set  forth  in  the 
resolutions,  that  a  boy  going  up  with  a  classical  scholarship  to 
the  University  should  have  the  choice  of  his  own  Honours  course, 
I  should  be  glad." 

Mr.  W.  Edwards  :  "  We  are  all  indebted  to  our  official  spokes- 
men to-day  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  proposed  the  resolu- 
tions. But  I  want  to  put  before  you  one  or  two  difficulties 
of  Head-Masters,  as  Head-Master  of  Bradford  Grammar  School 
and  the  classical  shepherd  of  some  600  to  700  boys.  When 
Professor  Koberts  suggested  that  I  should  join  in  the  discussion, 
he  said,  '  and  criticise  anybody  and  everybody.'  He  certainly, 
added  '  with  wrong  views,'  but  Professor  Eoberts  obviously 
inherits  the  pugnacity  as  well  as  the  eloquence  of  his  race.  But 
nobody  can  cavil  very  much  at  the  resolutions  as  presented 
to-day.  They  are  very  sound,  quite  general,  and  perfectly 
innocuous.  It  is  when  you  come  to  details  that  all  controversy 
begins.  One  thing,  however,  I  am  very  glad  of,  and  that  is  that 
the  Education  Report  recognises  that  these  reforms  which  are 
being  proposed  for  our,  Secondary-schools,  notably  the  inclusion 
of  science  in  the  curriculum,  have  already  been  in  operation  for 
years  in  a  large  number  of  them.  The  first  paragraph  on  page  3 
of  the  Education  Report,  which  appears  over  the  signature  of 
our  distinguished  Chairman,  points  out  that  it  is  sometimes 
forgotten  that  the  teaching  of  science  is  already  compulsory  in 
all  State-aided  schools.    This  is  quite  true.    Much  of  the  criticism 
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levelled  against  the  Secondary-schools  to-day  is  based  on  sheer 
ignorance  of  the  schools  as  they  now  exist.  It  is  directed  against 
a  state  of  affairs  which  existed  forty  years  ago,  but  which  has 
practically  disappeared  from  the  bulk  of  our  Secondary-schools 
at  the  present  time.  It  will  be  the  interesting  task  of  the  Com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  late  Prime  Minister  to  make  this 
fact  clear  to  the  public.  It  has  been  whispered  that  the  Science 
Committee  do  find  that  adequate  time  and  attention  are  already 
devoted  to  science  in  the  Secondary-schools  under  the  Board  of 
Education,  v/hich  term  includes  the  Grammar-schools  of  the 
country  and  covers  the  great  bulk  of  our  Secondary-schools.  At 
my  own  school,  which  is  fairly  typical  of  the  Grammar-schools 
of  the  country,  every  classical  boy  has  had  some  teaching  in 
science  for  many  years  past.  We  must,  therefore,  regard  the 
resolutions  of  the  Head-Masters'  Conference  not  as  introducing 
any  novelty,  but  as  an  expression  of  confidence  in  principles 
which  are  already  in  operation. 

But  I  do  think  we  want  to  make  this  clear,  that  this  general 
education,  notably  the  inclusion  of  science  as  an  essential  subject, 
is  based  on  educational  grounds,  and  not  on  vocational  grounds. 
I  see  in  the  paper  this  morning  that  at  a  meeting  of  (I  think)  the 
Association  of  Public  School  Science  Masters,  one  speaker  said 
that  the  future  regaining  of  our  lost  industrial  supremacy  rested 
with  the  science  masters  of  the  country.  I  think  it  was  Professor 
Armstrong  who  endorsed  that,  and  said  also  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  refer  to  any  special  boys  here  and  there,  but  implied  that  the 
recovery  of  our  lost  industrial  supremacy  rested  in  giving  a 
scientific  training  to  every  boy  in  the  country.  We  must  not 
make  any  mistake  about  that.  You  may  swamp  your  Secondary- 
schools  with  science,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  ofJher  subject,  and 
you  will  not  turn  out  a  single  scientific  expert  more  of  any  value. 
What  is  wanted — paradox  though  it  may  seem — for  our  intended 
scientific  experts  is  not  more  science  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  but 
more  of  the  humanities,  just  as  much  as  we  want  more  science  for 
our  classical  boys. 

May  I  give  you  striking  confirmation  of  that  ?  The  Germans 
do  not  believe  in  infant  specialisation,  as  you  know.  Two  of  my 
boys  were  sons  of  an  eminent  German  industrial  chemist,  a  person 
of  some  academic  distinction,  who  passed  through  a  Gymnasium 
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and  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and,  being  in  receipt  of  a  hand- 
some salary,  was  a  successful  man,  even  if  judged  by  the  standards 
of  Yorkshire.  He  wished  to  make  the  two  boys  who  were  in  my 
school  scientific  experts,  industrial  chemists.  He  said  that  he 
did  not  care  how  little  elementary  chemistry  they  were  taught, 
but  it  was  absolutely  essential  for  them  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek. 
That  was  an  unsolicited  opinion  from  a  man  who  was  a  specialist 
himself,  and  it  was  obviously  sincere,  because  it  dealt  with  the 
education  of  his  own  boys.  There  is  no  truer  statement  than  that 
in  resolution  (5)  :  '  That  premature  specialisation  in  any  par- 
ticular study  is  contrary  to  the  public  advantage,  and  not  only  so, 
but  it  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  specialist  himself  in  his  own 
particular  study.'  The  best  specialist  is  the  man  who  has  had,  as 
a  boy,  a  general  education. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  want  to  mention.  The  difficulty 
which  the  supporters  of  classical  education  have  to  face  is  not 
concerned  with  boys  who  are  proceeding  to  the  Universities ;  it 
is  the  justification  of  the  classics,  their  inclusion  in  the  curriculum, 
for  the  boy  who  is  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  sixteen, 
or  even  fifteen,  to  go  into  business.  That  boy  will  probably  never 
open  a  Latin  or  Greek  book  after  he  has  left  school.  How  are  we 
to  justify  the  inclusion  of  classics  for  boys  of  that  kind  ?  Mr. 
Livingstone  is  anxious  that  a  study  of  the  classics  should  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have  a  desire  to  pursue 
it.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  many  boys  or  many  parents 
in  these  industrial  districts  who  have  a  desire  for  their  boys 
to  study  classics,  though  a  very  large  number  of  the  boys  have 
the  capacity  for  them.  We  cannot  justify  the  inclusion  of  the 
classics  for  boys  who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
sixteen,  or  fifteen,  to  enter  business  by  saying,  in  the  words  of 
the  Keport  (p.  2)  : 

'  The  small  city  communities  of  Greece  created  the  intellectual 
life  of  Europe.  In  their  literature  we  find  models  of  thought 
and  expression,  and  meet  the  subtle  and  powerful  personalities 
who  originated  for  Europe  all  forms  of  poetry,  history,  and  philo- 
sophy, and  even  physical  science  itself,  no  less  than  the  ideal  of 
freedom  and  the  conception  of  a  self-governing  democracy ; 
while  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  great  problems  of  thought 
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and  life  at  their  springs,  before  lie  follows  them  through  the  wider 
but  more  confused  currents  of  the  modern  world.' 

No  ;  it  won't  do,  I  believe  thoroughly  in  all  that  is  in  this  letter. 
It  is  admirably  true  and  well  expressed,  but  it  is  unconvincing 
for  the  ordinary  parent  of  a  boy  like  that.  We  have  to  find  some 
better  ground  on  which  to  appeal  to  the  parent. 

I  myself  believe  that  there  is  no  subject  with  such  a  powerful 
personal  influence  on  boys  as  Greek,  and  a  good  deal  of  that 
influence  can  be  communicated,  even  to  boys  such  as  I  have  men- 
tioned who  leave  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  But  that  is  not  an  argument 
that  will  convince  the  parent,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  a  credit  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  parent  that  it  does  not.  The  glories  of 
Latin  and  Greek  literature  are  also  a  delicate  point  to  press  in 
the  case  of  a  boy  who  struggles  up  to  Xenophon  and  Caesar.  We 
must  go  back  to  what  I  consider  a  very  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  teaching  classics  to  these  boys,  and  that  is  that  it  trains  their 
capacity.  Parents  come  and  say,  '  I  do  not  know  what  my  boy 
is  going  to  be.  He  will  probably  go  into  business.  I  want  him 
to  have  a  good  commercial  education.  (No  one  has  yet  decided 
what  a  commercial  education  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact.)  Latin  and 
Greek  will  be  of  no  use  to  him.  Can  you  not  teach  him  more 
practical  subjects  which  he  will  use  in  after-life  ?  '  What  am  I  to 
say  ?  I  reply,  '  He  can  go  on  the  modern  side  if  he  likes.  But 
you  have  raised  an  interesting  question — the  practical  subjects 
which  the  boy  will  use  in  after-life.  What  are  they  ?- Mathe- 
matics ?  Geometry  ?  Will  he  use  that  in  after-life  ? '  There  is 
no  subject  which  a  man  uses  less  in  after-life  than  geometry. 
Geometry  must  be  discarded  ;  algebra  must  go.  Science  must 
go,  because  very  few  boys  use  science  afterwards  ;  a  very  small 
percentage  actually  use  science  in  after-life.  Bradford  is  one  of  the 
places  in  which  modern  languages  are  used  a  good  deal,  but  the 
percentage  of  boys  who  need  modern  languages  afterwards  is 
comparatively  small,  so  that  there  is  practically  no  subject  in 
the  school  curriculum  of  which  you  can  say,  '  This  boy  will  use 
that  in  after-life.'  At  last  you  convince  the  parent  that,  if  he  is 
going  to  apply  the  vocational  standard  as  a  test,  the  only  sub- 
jects to  be  taught  the  boy  are  arithmetic,  so  that  he  may  count 
up  his  fortune  when  he  has  made  it,  and  English,  so  that  he  may 
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be  able  to  make  speeches  in  the  Town  Council.  The  parent  is 
therefore  forced  to  find  another  standard.  Again,  I  go  to  a 
business  man  and  ask,  '  What  do  you  want  of  a  boy  who  comes 
to  you  from  my  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ? '  And  the  business 
man  says,  '  Character,  capacity,  and  accuracy.'  Not  a  word 
about  Latin  and  Greek,  but  not  a  word  either  about  German, 
French,  or  Science.  What  the  business  man  wants  is — character, 
capacity,  and  accuracy.  Now  the  classics  are  just  as  strong 
instruments  for  training  capacity  and  character  as  any  other  of 
the  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum,  in  fact  finer  instruments  in 
many  ways.  To  sum  it  up — you  cannot  do  a  Latin  sentence 
without  thinking  ;  it  trains  you  to  think  and  trains  your  capacity 
and  character.  Other  subjects  do  this  also,  but  what  we  aim 
at  is  a  curriculum  in  which  science  and  classics  and  mathematics 
and  modern  languages  have  their  due  place,  so  that  the  result 
may  be  the  harmonious  development  of  all  the  faculties,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  only  method  of  education  for  the  complete  man, 
the  complete  citizen,  the  complete  business  man.  This,  I  believe, 
is  the  most  successful  ground  of  appeal,  with  the  ordinary  parent ; 
but,  while  emphasising  this,  I  would  not  have  you  imagine  that 
I  wish  to  depreciate  in  any  way  the  eloquent  appeal  in  the  Report 
before  you." 

Professor  Postgate  :  "I  rise  with  regret  to  dissent  from  my 
old  friend  and  colleague.  Professor  Sonnenschein.  I  think  it 
must  have  occurred  to  some  members  of  the  Association,  when 
they  listened  to  him,  that  we  are  here  only  as  members  of  the 
Classical,  not  of  the  English  Association.  When  Professor 
Sonnenschein  emphasised  the  importance  of  English  grammar 
and  its  intelligent  teaching,  I  was  completely  with  him,  but  I 
should  have  preferred  him  not  to  complicate  matters  by  reference 
to  the  relations  of  English  to  Latin.  The  experience  of  more  years 
than  I  care  to  remember  makes  me  as  anxious  as  any  one  to  have 
everything  done  that  can  be  to  improve  the  English  of  the  student 
of  Latin.  But  it  has  taught  me  also  that  what  we  have  to  contend 
against  most,  in  the  teaching  of  Latin,  is  the  spectre  of  our  English 
language  which  is  ever  present  to  distract  us,  and  to  urge  that 
you  will  help  the  teaching  of  Latin  by  admitting  this  spectre 
into  your  teaching  and  by  letting  your  own  attention  and  the 
attention  of  your  pupils  be  drawn  away  from  the  Latin  which 
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it  is  yoiir  primary  business  to  teach,  seems  to  me  a  most  un- 
fortunate argument. 

If  we  are  to  teach  Latin  effectively — and  that  is  the  condition 
for  teaching  it  at  all — then  let  us  keep  the  associations  of  English 
as  far  from  us  as  possible,  and  do  not  let  us  bring  forward  the 
contention,  at  such  a  meeting  as  ours,  that  the  influence  of 
English  should  be  emphasised.  I  have  found  nothing  more  ad- 
vantageous, in  teaching  Latin,  than  the  consideration  of  every- 
thing from  a  '  Latin  basis,'  and  I  should  regret  very  much  any 
adoption  by  the  Association  of  a  contrary  principle. 

There  is  another  point.  In  the  course  of  my  experience  at  a 
University  very  like  this,  I  have  felt  again  and  again  that  there 
is  a  minimum  of  hours  for  teaching  Latin  which  ought  to  be 
demanded.  It  is  not  enough  to  recognise  Latin  unless  you 
recognise  it  to  a  sufficient  extent.  You  may  kill  a  subject  by 
omitting  it  from  the  curriculum  or  by  a  process  of  slow  starvation. 
The  two  hours  which  some  schools  allot  to  Latin  are  as  good  as 
wasted.     Let  us  fix  a  minimum  and  stand  by  our  decision. 

Professor  Sonnenschein's  seconder  proposed  the  addition  of 
some  words  which  I  should  like  to  support :  '  as  a  valuable  aid 
to  the  understanding  of  the  present.'  That  brings  out  most 
clearly  one  of  the  chief  grounds  on  which  we  base  our  plea  for  the 
recognition  of  the  classical  languages." 

Miss  Wood  :  "  May  I  urge  a  point  brought  up  in  regard  to 
Professor  Sonnenschein's  motion  ?  Does  not  the  question  of  the 
time-table  mean  an  important  matter,  and  not  one  of  detail  ? 
(I  am  regarding  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  girls'  schools.)  In 
many  girls'  schools,  e.g.  County  Secondary  Schools,  Latin  must 
have  a  small  place,  and  Greek  no  place  at  all.  The  point  vrhich 
I  should  like  to  press  upon  the  notice  of  the  Association  is  that  in 
those  schools  there  is  a  tendency  to  sweep  out  Latin  altogether, 
partly  on  the  groimds  that  Professor  Postgate  has  suggested  that 
the  amount  of  time  falls  below  the  minimum  required.  Even 
Inspectors  take  that  point  of  view,  and  therefore  it  is  a  vital 
question  for  this  Association  to  decide.  What  is  the  minimum 
amount  of  time  that  it  is  worth  while  assigning  to  Latin  ?  What 
is  the  highest  limit  of  age  at  which  it  is  worth  while  beginning  the 
subject  ?  What  is  the  minimum  number  of  years  during  which  it 
is  worth  while  for  a  pupil  to  study  ?  That,  of  course,  brings  one 
11 
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back  to  tlie  question  on  what  grounds  are  tliey  to  undertake  the 
study  of  Latin  at  all  ? 

If  it  is  possible  to  be  in  any  way  disappointed,  my  Lord,  with  a 
speech  so  splendid  as  that  which  we  heard  from  you  this  morning, 
it  is  on  this  point — that  the  number  of  pupils  in  schools  whom  you 
consider  likely  to  study  classics  in  the  future  is  only  about  30  per 
cent.  We  are  putting  forward  this  resokition,  No.  3,  in  which  we 
say  that '  the  study  of  the  classics  is  essential  to  any  full  apprecia- 
tion of  literature  and  insight  into  history.'  If  it  really  is  essential, 
then  it  is  a  serious  matter  that  we  should  deprive  any  pupils  in 
Secondary-schools  of  the  chance  of  learning  the  classics.  That  is 
what  makes  me  feel  that  all  pupils  in  schools  should  have  some 
chance  of  such  knowledge,  and  I  should  put  the  minimum  some- 
what below  what  Professor  Postgate  suggests.  What  one  aims  at 
is  not  the  possibility  of  reading  a  Latin  author  with  ease.  Even 
if  the  pupils  never  arrive  at  that,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  good 
they  can  derive  from  the  study  of  Latin.  We  must  beware  of 
putting  forward  the  old  plea  of  '  formal  training,'  that  the  study 
of  Latin  teaches  '  accuracy '  in  general,  because  that  has  been 
exploded  by  modern  educational  research.  But  what  is  possible 
is  a  certain  way  of  dealing  with  words,  of  being  as  you,  my  Lord, 
have  said,  the  masters  and  not  the  slaves  of  words. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Professor  Sonnenschein  whether  he  can 
provide  a  cure,  apart  from  an  elementary  study  of  Latin,  for  this 
kind  of  mistake  :  '  Bicycling  along  the  street,  a  cat  ran  under 
my  wheel.'  It  seems  to  me  very  difficult  to  bring  home  to  a 
pupil,  by  the  study  of  English  grammar  alone,  the  real  error  of 
such  a  sentence — and  this  seems  to  be  endorsed  by  the  fact  that 
one  can  hardly  take  up  a  daily  paper  without  meeting  it  in  some 
similar  form,  whereas  familiarity  with  the  Latin  participles  makes 
the  whole  thing  clear  at  once.  Even  if  you  never  learn  to  read 
easily  a  Latin  author,  you  do  get  an  understanding  of  your  own 
language,  by  the  derivation  of  the  words  in  it,  which  you  cannot 
get  in  any  other  way.  There  is  a  great  difference  as  regards  the 
gTasp  of  the  meaning  of  words  between  people  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  those  who  have  no  knowledge  at  all.  I  was 
speaking  about  this  to  some  students  one  day,  and  mentioned  the 
word '  insidious.'  Those  who  had  learnt  Latin  of  course  knew  what 
it  meant,  but  another  who  knew  nothing  of  Latin,  but  was  a 
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brilliant  modern  language  student,  said  it  meant  '  inside,'  i.e.  an 
insidious  disease  was  a  disease  inside  you  !  Then  take  '  trite  '  :  if 
you  have  not  learnt  Latin,  you  have  a  vague  sense  of  what  it 
means,  but  you  have  not  the  full  value  of  the  word,  there  is  no 
picture  lying  behind  it  of  the  coin  rubbed  and  worn  by  passing  from 
hand  to  hand.  Then  two  years'  study  of  Latin  will  give  that  much 
mastery  of  language.  This  view  is  endorsed  by  a  head  mistress 
whom  I  know,  Avho  is  herself  a  science  specialist,  and  whose  opinion 
on  this  matter  is  therefore  all  the  more  valuable." 

Professor  Sonnenschein  :  "I  have  been  asked  to  answer  a 
question.  I  entirely  agree  with  Miss  Wood  as  to  the  valuable 
reaction  of  the  study  of  Latin  on  the'  study  of  English.  But  I 
also  say  that,  if  the  pupil  has  only  a  minimum  number  of  hours 
to  give  to  Latin,  he  will  make  much  better  use  of  that  number 
of  hours  if  he  approaches  the  study  of  Latin  armed  with  the 
weapon  of  general  grammar  derived  from  the  study  of  his  mother 
tongue. 

My  seconder  laid  emphasis  on  a  different  aspect  of  the  matter. 
We  agreed  that  he  should  do  so.  And  I  hope  I  did  not  give  an 
impression  that  I  was  pleading  for  magnifying  the  importance 
of  the  study  of  grammar.  My  belief  is  that  the  study  of  grammar 
should  be  limited  as  much  as  possible,  simplified,  reduced  in  the 
claims  which  it  makes  on  the  time  of  the  pupil.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  that,  as  classical  scholars,  we  should  agree  that 
nothing  is  cheaper  and  feebler  than  to  recommend  to  the  general 
public  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  which  is  sloppy,  inaccurate, 
unscholarly.  We  do  not  want  to  be  content  with  merely  getting 
at  the  general  meaning  of  what  the  classical  authors  said.  We 
want  to  encourage  accuracy  in  translation,  partly  for  the  sake 
of  the  classics,  partly  as  a  mental  discipline.  Therefore  the 
grammatical  side  must  play  a  part  in  our  school  work." 

Lord  Bryce  :  "  So  many  topics  have  been  raised  of  great 
interest  to  all  who  have  followed  the  course  of  educational 
progress  for  many  years  that  I  feel  myself  in  danger,  in  speaking 
at  all,  of  speaking  at  a  length  too  great  for  the  time  at  my  dis- 
posal. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  differences 
which  have  arisen  are  all  differences  on  minor  points.  We  are 
all  agreed  on  the  main  lines  of  the  attitude  which  we  should 
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assume,  on  the  main  practical  course  to  pursue ;  and  no  one 
has  taken  any  objection  to  the  resolutions,  though  some  have 
thought  that  we  might  specify  and  deal  in  detail  with  some 
points  not  mentioned  by  them. 

In  the  second  place,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  country 
in  which  the  classics  have  been  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger,  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  Over  a  large  part  of  that 
country  classical  studies  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  dying  out, 
when  relief  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  W^ien  the  men 
were  failing,  the  women  came  to  the  rescue  ;  and  now  the  teach- 
ing of  Latin  and  Greek  is  sustained  by  a  respectable  minority 
of  undergraduates,  consisting  chiefly  of  women.  Whereas  at 
one  time  it  seemed  likely  that  there  would  be  hardly  any  classes 
in  Greek  and  no  large  ones  in  Latin,  at  present  there  are  quite 
good  classes  maintained  in  the  Universities  in  the  Western  States 
which  receive  a  much  larger  proportion  of  students  to  the  popu- 
lation than  do  our  British  Universities.  The  extent  to  which 
American  Universities  in  the  North  and  West  are  resorted  to 
by  men  and  women  must  be  at  least  three  or  four,  or  even  five, 
times  what  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Association  for 
the  promotion  of  classical  studies  v:hich  exists  there  enjoys  a 
vigorous  life. 

One  point  which  has  not  been  mentioned  by  any  of  the  speakers 
this  afternoon,  but  which  is  of  supreme  importance,  is  the  getting 
of  better  teachers.  We  should  give  larger  salaries  to  our  teachers 
in  all  classes  of  schools,  particularly  in  Secondary-schools,  in 
order  to  enlist  a  greater  quantity  of  the  talent  of  the  country  in 
the  work  of  education.  That  commends  itself  to  the  leading 
spirits  at  the  Board  of  Education,  and  I  know  that  is  the  view 
of  the  new  President  of  the  Board,  whom  we  all  respect  and  trust. 

Then  a  great  deal  might  be  done  if  those  who  are  now  working 
as  teachers  focussed  their  attention  more  on  the  literary  side 
of  linguistic  teaching  and  less  on  the  purely  grammatical  side. 
Do  we  not  all  agree  with  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Pickard- 
Cambridge  ?  It  is  essential  that  the  literary  side  should  be 
further  developed,  and  that  the  purely  grammatical  side  should 
be  sufiered  to  fall  rather  into  the  background  except  in  the 
case  of  those  who  show  special  aptitude  for  it.  With  classical 
studies  pursued  in  a  more  intelligent  spirit,  I  think  we  may 
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expect  a  considerable  revival  of  interest  in  Greek  and  Latin 
literature,  and  better  results. 

Miss  V/ood  observed  that  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  can  be  expected  to  derive  benefit  from  classical  studies. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  experience  of  most  teachers  is  that 
there  is  a  considerable  section  in  every  class  taught  who  do  not, 
as  things  now  stand,  take  an  interest  in  any  subject  whatever. 
The  percentage  differs  according  to  the  part  of  the  country  one 
may  visit,  and  also,  of  course,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  and  the  conditions  of  the  school ;  but  I  should  say  that 
the  almost  hopeless  minority,  that  submerged  tenth,  which 
has  been  referred  to,  is  pretty  large.  It  seems  to  vary  from 
10  to  20  per  cent.  But  of  these  not  all  are  what  used  to  be 
called  dunces.  If  much  more  was  done  to  provide  really  intel- 
ligent teaching  for  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eight, 
the  uninterested  and  unresponsive  minority  would  not  be  as 
large  as  it  is.  When  pupils  come  to  school  at  the  age  of  eight 
or  nine,  the  teacher  finds  that  a  great  deal  has  been  done  by 
stupid  teaching,  or  sheer  neglect,  to  spoil  the  pupil's  mind,  and 
that  that  natural  curiosity  and  desire  for  knowledge  which  is 
the  foundation  on  which  the  teacher  has  to  build  has  been 
atrophied. 

AVe  do  need  protection  to-day  for  classical  teaching,  not 
because  the  grounds  for  it  are  not  as  valid  as  ever,  not  that  there 
is  not  an  overwhelming  case  for  the  study  of  ancient  literature 
and  history — that  has  been  shown  to-day  (by  Mr.  Pickard-Cam- 
bridge  and  by  Mr.  Edwards  from  different  points  of  view) — but 
because  a  population  which  has  not  itself  received  the  kind  of 
education  needed  to  enable  it  to  understand  the  true  value  of  a 
stimulating  education  is  not  fitted  to  comprehend  the  case  we 
desire  to  present,  and  itself  to  seek  that  education  for  its  children. 
Therefore  we  have  to  rely  upon  some  sort  of  protection  in  the 
meantime  until  we  have  got  to  the  point  at  which  the  bulk  of 
our  population  has  become  competent  to  comprehend  and 
appraise  an  educational  value.  You  may  think  that  I  am 
falling  back  on  the  argument,  used  by  those  who  urge  Protection 
in  a  difierent — a  political  or  economic  sense — that  this  industry 
will  always  claim  protection  because  it  has  once  enjoyed  it  and 
become  '  a  vested  interest.'     But  I  am  persuaded  that,  when 
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our  people  have  been  mentally  more  vivified,  wlien  they  find 
that  the  men  who  have  had  classical  instruction  of  the  right 
kind  are  as  well  able  to  take  up  practical  subjects  as  any  other 
set  of  men,  their  view  will  be  widened,  and  they  will  be  con- 
vinced of  the  value  these  studies  have.  I  have  myself  seen  in 
the  last  fifty  years  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  most 
capable  m_erchants  and  manufacturers.  They  now  ask  for 
highly  trained  men  from  the  Universities,  and  say  men  cannot 
be  too  well  trained  and  too  broadly  trained  for  success  in  the 
careers  of  industry  and  commerce.  Here  we  see  a  rising  tide, 
and,  taken  at  the  flood,  it  will  float  our  bark  into  a  port  of  safety. 

I  v/ould  add  only  one  more  word.  Some  one  said,  with  perfect 
truth,  that  there  is  as  much  scientific  instruction  of  a  practical 
type  now  provided  as  is  needed.  That  is  probably  true  of  the 
Secondary-schools,  and  certainly  in  the  Technical  Institutions. 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  might  not  AV^ell  have  more,  but  merely 
that  we  now  supply  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  The  fault  lies 
at  present,  not  with  the  Institutions,  which  are  numerous  and 
generally  efficient,  but  with  the  employers  and  the  heads  of 
Industrial  establishments  whose  demand  for  highly  trained  men 
has  been  feeble,  because  they  have  not  yet  learnt  to  put  the  true 
value  on  scientific  knowledge.  If  they  could  understand  the 
practical  value  science  has  for  them,  we  should  have  a  greater 
demand  for  this  branch  of  instruction,  and  the  existing  Institutions 
would  quickly  enlarge  themselves  to  respond  to  it. 

I  am  glad  to  believe  that  those  of  us  who  have  come  from  a 
distance  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  value  of  a  meeting  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  ideas  of  men  occupied  in  divers  walks  of 
life  are  interchanged,  and  we  can  come  into  touch  with  those 
whose  books  we  have  read  and  whose  names  we  know,  men 
who  are  working  towards  the  same  aims  as  ourselves  and  are 
anxious  to  discover  m^eans  of  profitable  co-operation.  In  this 
direct  way,  as  well  as  in  other  aspects  of  its  work,  the  Association 
has  justified  its  existence,  and  is  showing  itself  able,  at  this 
crisis,  to  render  important  services  to  the  intellectual  progress 
and  general  welfare  of  the  people.  I  have  now  only  to  deal 
with  the  practical  outcome  of  our  deliberations.  We  have  to 
consider  these  resolutions  and  the  rider  moved  by  Mr.  Living- 
stone as  well  as  an  additional  resolution  moved  by  Dr  Sonneu- 
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•schein.  Do  you  accept  the  rider  moved  by  Mr,  Livingstone  ? 
I  suggested  that  Miss  Wood  should  alter  its  form,  but  I  hope  she 
has  seen  that  there  is  in  it  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  resolu- 
tion, whose  terms  really  include  it,  and  that  it  may  be  left  to 
the  Council  to  raise  the  question  with  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  rider  is  proposed  to  be  attached  to  the  third  resolution  : 

'  That  this  Association  calls  upon  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Local  Education  Authorities  to  make  such  provision  for 
the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  every  local  area  as  Avill  place 
these  studies  everywhere  vrithin  the  reach  of  pupils  from  all  classes 
of  the  nation,  and  empowers  the  Council  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  urge  this  policy  on  the  Authorities  concerned.' " 

This  rider  was  carried  unanimously. 

Professor  Sonnenschein's  additional  resolution  was  then  put 
to  the  Vote  as  follows  : 

"  That  the  framers  of  educational  schemes  in  the  future  be 
strongly  urged  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  organisation 
of  courses  of  study  in  schools  and  colleges  whereby  sufficient 
provision  may  be  made  for  the  study  of  physical  science  and 
modern  languages  without  the  sacrifice  of  valuable  elements  in 
classical  study  "  ; 

and  was  lost. 

The  mover  and  seconder  of  the  resolutions  having  accepted 
Mr,  Pickard- Cambridge's  proposal  to  insert  in  the  third  resolu- 
tion, after  the  word  "  history,"  the  words  "  and  as  a  valuable  aid 
to  the  understanding  of  the  present,"  the  resolutions,  so  amended, 
were  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  session  then  terminated.  In  the  evening  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Lady  Mayoress  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  George  Arnold)  entertained 
the  Association  at  a  Keception  in  the  City  Art  Gallery,  in  the 
course  of  which  Dr  Mackail  read  the  following  paper  on  Poetry 
ami  Life  :  the  Odes  of  Horace,  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding. 

"  I  should  perhaps  begin  by  saying  that  the  arrangements  for 
this  evening  were  made,  and  the  subject  which  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  consider  with  me  was  chosen,  before  the  Council  or  I 
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knew  what  subject  Lord  Bryce  would  take  for  his  Presidential 
Address.  What  I  have  to  say  traverses  part  of  the  same  ground 
which  he  surveyed  this  morning  so  largely  and  so  eloquently, 
and  may  therefore  be  to  some  extent  a  repetition — an  inferior 
repetition — of  what  has  already  been  put  before  you.  I  hope, 
however,  it  may  be  not  a  repetition  merely,  but  also  a  rein- 
forcement. 

The  Classical  Association  has  been  occupied  during  the  rest  of 
to-day  in  discussing  the  position  of  the  classics  in  a  reconstructed 
system  of  National  Education.  That  is  a  subject  which  is  of 
immediate  and  very  practical  importance — so  far,  at  least,  if  no 
further,  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  classical  study  would  all 
agree.  But  it  is  also  a  subject  which  in  some  of  its  aspects  is 
highly  technical,  concerned  with  methods  and  machinery.  It 
may  be  in  some  measure  a  supplement,  in  some  measure  a  relief, 
to  return  from  it  to  the  classics  in  themselves,  to  what  they  mean 
for  us,  what  we  know  them  to  be. 

That  great  revision  of  values  forced  even  on  the  most  indolent 
minds  by  the  present  emergency  often  brings  one  back  to  old 
statements,  which  are  seen  with  new  eyes,  and  in  which  we  find  a 
new  meaning.  Among  these  is  Milton's  famous  definition  of 
'  a  complete  and  generous  education.'  It  is  that,  he  says, '  which 
fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all 
the  offices  both  private  and  public  of  peace  and  war.'  Few  would 
be  disposed  novv^  to  reject,  or  even  to  criticise,  that  definition  ; 
though  they  might  vary,  perhaps,  in  the  stress  they  laid  on  one 
or  another  part  of  it.  Taking  the  word  education,  not  in  its 
narrower  professional  sense,  but  as  meaning  the  training  and 
conduct  of  life  throughout,  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  for  a  little 
what  is  the  actual  value,  according  to  the  new  standards  after 
which  we  are  feeling,  of  classical  poetry  to  us,  as  human  beings, 
as  citizens  of  a  great  and  free  commonwealth,  as  men  and  women 
conscious  individually  of  where  our  highest  duty  lies  and  resolved, 
at  whatever  cost,  to  do  it.  This  is  no  time  for  intellectual  any 
more  than  for  material  luxuries.  We  can  only  defend  the  study 
of  poetry  if  we  are  rationally  convinced  that  poetry  is  a  function 
of  life,  and  therefore  a  necessity  if  life  is  to  be  what  it  ought. 
V/e  can  only  defend  the  study  of  classical  poetry  if  we  are  as 
fully  and  as  groundedly  convinced  that  it  is,  here  and  now,  living 
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and  life-giving  ;  that  it  enables  us,  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation, 
to  live  better,  to  do  our  duty  more  justly,  skilfully,  and  mag- 
nanimously. 

In  such  matters,  it  is  well  to  avoid  large  generalisations.  Dolus 
latet  in  generalibus  is  an  old  and  sound  maxim.  I  will  not  spend 
your  time  on  theorising  about  the  nature  and  function  of  poetry. 
I  will  take  for  granted,  what  could  be  shown  on  some  other 
occasion,  that  poetry  is,  in  all  its  kinds  and  shapes,  a  pattern  and 
interpretation  of  life ;  that  in  its  sum,  in  the  integration  towards 
which  it  is  constantly  moving,  it  is  the  pattern,  and  interprets  the 
meaning,  of  life  as  a  whole  ;  and  that  the  classical  poets  in  the 
wide  sense  of  that  term — the  poets,  that  is  to  say,  who  in  any  age 
or  country  have  done  v.-hat  all  poetry  sets  out  to  do  with  the  nearest 
approach  to  perfection — do  not  so  much  create  an  imaginary 
world  as  reveal  to  us  the  rhythm,  the  pattern,  the  real  truth, 
of  the  world  in  which  we  actually  live. 

The  classical  poets  in  the  other  sense  of  the  term — the  poets, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  culminating  periods  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  civilisation — got  that  name  because,  like  their  great  con- 
temporaries in  prose,  they  were  felt  to  have  set  up  a  standard  of 
accomplishment,  and  to  be  not  merely  a  model  for  their  successors 
but  a  permanent  and  vital  possession  in  themselves.  Among  all 
who  are  concerned  with  classical  studies,  to  whatever  branch  of 
these  they  may  have  particularly  devoted  themselves,  there  is 
full  agreement  as  to  this.  But  it  is  useful  always,  and  more 
especially  at  a  time  like  this,  to  test  our  beliefs,  to  make  sure  that 
we  do  not  merely  take  them  on  trust  and  continue  in  them  through 
habit ;  and  to  see  whether  they  really  mean  something  to  us,  and 
are  such  that  we  can  not  only  hold  them  among  ourselves,  but 
communicate  them  to  others  with  the  life  not  gone  out  of  them. 

In  this  testing  and  verifying  process  it  is  more  than  ordinarily 
necessary  to  avoid  generalities  and  keep  closely  in  touch  with 
actual  instances  and  concrete  facts.  It  would  be  easy,  but  it  would 
be  idle,  to  discourse  at  large  about  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
classical  poetry.  In  doing  so,  we  should  either  be  on  the  one  hand 
preaching  to  the  converted,  forcing  an  open  door,  or  en  the  other 
hand  failing  even  to  strengthen  our  o-^ni  conviction,  and  failing 
still  more  to  convince  others.  What  may  and  I  hope  v.ill  be  useful 
in  both  ways  is  to  take  up  and  examine  a  single  instance  ;  and 
12 
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the  more  we  can  select  a  crucial  instance  for  this  purpose,  the 
better. 

For  more  reasons  than  one,  the  Odes  of  Horace  are  such  a 
crucial  instance,  and  well  adapted  to  the  object  in  view.  In  the 
first  place,  they  occupy,  as  having  been  and  still  being  the  school- 
book  of  the  European  world,  a  well-known  and  accepted  place  in 
any  advance  towards  acquaintance  v/itli  the  classics.  Secondly, 
they  are  a  body  of  poetry  which  is  not  only  historically  famous, 
but  easily  accessible  to  all  who  have  such  educational  advantages, 
as  are  now  widely  open  to  all  classes.  Full  appreciation  of  them 
is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  last  rewards  of  trained  scholarship ;  but 
any  one  who  has  begun  to  learn  Latin,  and  mastered  its  elements, 
can  soon  begin  to  read  them,  and,  with  or  vvithout  guidance,  to 
enjoy  them  and  in  some  measure  at  least  appreciate  them. 
Thirdly,  they  are  a  crucial  instance  in  this  sense,  that  they  present 
us  with  poetry  stripped,  so  to  speak,  to  the  bone,  and  depending 
for  its  value  on  its  purely  poetical  quality. 

This  last  point  is  important.  In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  for 
example,  we  have  not  only  poetry,  but  an  enthralling  story, 
which  as  a  mere  story  told  in  prose  would  be,  and  is,  arrest- 
ing and  fascinating.  In  the  Greek  tragedians  we  have  not  only 
poetry,  but  the  vivid  representation  of  human  action  and  suliering. 
In  Lucretius  we  have  not  only  poetry,  but  the  masterly  exposition 
of  a  great  philosophical  system  and  its  direct  application  to  con- 
duct. In  Virgil  we  have  not  only  poetry,  but  all  these  other 
things  as  well,  fused  by  his  lonely  genius  into  a  structure Ivhich 
is  of  a  richness  certainly  unsurpassed,  probably  unequalled,  by 
any  work  in  any  language,  ancient  or  modern.  With  Horace 
the  case  is  quite  difierent.  The  three  books  of  Odes  (to 
which  for  the  present  occasion  it  will  be  simpler  to  confine  our 
attention,  the  fourth  book  being  a  sort  of  supplement)  are  a 
collection  of  eighty-eight  short  pieces — they  range  from  eight 
to  seventy  -  six  lines  in  length,  their  average  length  being 
under  thirty  —  studiously  simple,  deliberately  restricted  in 
range  both  of  thought,  of  language,  and  of  emotion.  Many, 
perhaps  the  majority  of  them,  seem  on  a  first  acquaintance  slight 
and  even  trivial.  They  announce  no  new  truths  and  present 
no  superhuman  ideals ;  they  ofier  no  unsuspected  outlooks,  no 
startling  shocks  of  surprise.     We  move  in  them  among  common 
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feelings,  familiar  reflections,  the  stufE  of  life  as  it  riuis  from  day 
to  day.  Yet  for  many  centuries,  and  to  countless  readers,  they 
have  been  not  only  the  school-book  of  youth,  but  the  handbook 
of  mature  years,  the  solace  and  chosen  companion  of  age.  Longer 
acquaintance  only  confirms  and  increases  their  strange  potency. 
'  It  is  only  after  mature  experience  of  life  that  his  full  charm  is 
felt,  his  full  meaning  understood  '  :  '  To  each  successive  age  he 
seems  to  express  its  own  familiar  wisdom  and  experience.'  These 
two  sentences  from  the  pen  of  my  own  Latin  teacher,  WilKam 
Sellar,  -  are  both  strictly  true ;  and  the  best  supplement  to 
them  is  what  he  adds  in  the  same  passage  :  '  No  other  writer, 
ancient  or  modern,  seems  equally  to  speak  to  each  individual  as 
a  familiar  friend.' 

This  is  true  of  Horace  as  a  writer  ;  but  what  we  have  to  consider 
more  closely  is  Horace  as  a  poet,  and  the  Odes  as  poetry.  For 
this  purpose  comparisons  with  other  familiar  friends,  with  Mon- 
taigne for  instance,  or  Addison,  are  not  relevant.  Poetry  is  a 
thing  by  itself. 

It  is  a  thing  by  itself  in  many  ways  ;  and  one  of  these  is  that  it 
is  untranslatable.  The  form  is  the  substance.  In  instances 
that  might  seem  to  traverse  this  general  truth,  what  has  been 
more  or  less  successfully  transferred  from  one  language  into 
another  is  something  bound  up  with  the  poetry— the  thoughts, 
the  incidents,  the  imagery,  the  ornament — it  is  not  the  poetry 
itself.  Now  it  is  in  the  Odes,  as  I  have  said,  that  these  other 
things  count  for  less  than  in  almost  any  other  poet.  Hence  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  while  translations  of  Horace  without  number 
have  been  (and  no  doubt  will  be)  attempted,  all  are  total  failui-es  ; 
they  set  out  to  perform  the  impossible.  Not  only  do  they  not 
serve  to  replace  the  Odes  themselves  ;  they  hardly  even  convey 
a  notion  of  what  the  Odes  are  like.  And  if  the  Odes,  as  I  think 
they  do,  bear  closely  on  life,  and  give  a  pattern  of  life— one,  of 
course,  among  many— which  is  of  actual  and  unreplaceable  value 
to  us  as  human  beings  at  the  present  day,  no  further  argument  is 
needed  for  learning  Latin  enough  to  be  able  to  read  them,  gradu- 
ally to  appreciate  them,  and  to  take  from  them  into  our  own  life 
what  they  have  to  give. 

Let  us,  then,  approach  the  point  more  closely,  and  ask  what  sort 
of  pattern  and  interpretation  of  life  the  Odes  offer.    It  will  help 
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us  to  do  this  if  we  look  for  a,  moment  at  the  circumstances  of  their 
origin,  and  the  life  of  their  author. 

The  Odes  represent  the  concentrated  work  of  Horace  in  poetry 
for  about  ten  years,  i)i  the  central  portion  of  his  life,  the  years  in 
which  he  fully  found  himself.     He  was  working  concurrently  on 
v/hat  took  shape  as  the  second  book  of  his  Satires.    In  both  we  see 
the  real  Horace  emerging  from  a  turbid  and  not  very  creditable 
youth,  educating  himself,  creating,  not  for  himself  only,  but  for 
the  world  and  for  future  times,  a  type  of  the  civilised  mind.     He 
belonged,  by  birth  and  habit,  to  the  lower  middle  class :  but,  by 
his  father's  singular  and  self-sacrificing  care,  he  was  given  the 
best  education,  at  school  and  at  the  University,  which  the  times 
afiorded.     For  a  good  many  years  this  care  seemed  to  have  been 
wasted.      Reduced  himself,  after  a  short  and  inglorious  military 
service  in  the  civil  wars,  to  quiU-driving  in  a  public  office  for  a 
livelihood,  he  fell  into  bad  company  and  very  nearly  went  to 
pieces.    Naturally,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  was  both  indolent  and 
hot-tempered  ;  a  life  of  dull  work,  tawdry  pleasures,  and  low  associ- 
ates, was  turning  him  into  a  sort  of  Dick  Swiveller.     The  record 
which  this  stage  of  his  life  has  left  in  the  Epodes  and  the  earliest 
Satires  shows,  mingled  with  the  germs  of  finer  qualities,  coarseness 
of  fibre,  bad  taste,  vulgarity.     Then,  by  some  gift  of  fortime  or 
strain  of  character  for  which  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  his  good 
genius,  he  got  himself  in  hand ;  he  developed,  in  middle  life,  that 
precious  complex  quality  which  the  Eonians  called  urbanity,  a 
compound  of  good  taste,  good  feeling,  and  good  sense.     He  made 
himself  into  a  man  of  the  world  in  the  best  sense,  instead  of  the 
worst,  and  into  a  gentleman.    He  created,  it  may  almost  be  said, 
the  type  of  both  for  the  civilised  world,  and  showed  how  it  was 
attainable  without  high  birth  or  wealth,  without  over-anxiety  or 
ambition  ;  and,  more  than  that,  without  either  special  intellectual 
gifts  or  anything  that  could  be  called  saintliness  of  life.     It  is  for 
this  reason  that  he  has  gone,  and  goes,  straight  to  the  heart  of 
the  world  ;    that  he  touches  and  kindles  minds  which  are  re- 
fractory to  the  appeal  of  other,  and  it  may  be,  far  greater,  poets. 
Part  of  his  secret  as  a  poet  is  that  he  knew  his  own  limits.     It  is 
a  weakness  in  him,  which  we  see  him  gradually  overcoming,  that 
he  was  even  too  acutely  conscious  of  them.     Only  in  his  later 
lyrics  and  in  his  Efistles  does  he  become  completely  free  from 
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self-consciousness,  and  what  sometimes  jars  on  ii«  a  little  as 
needless  self-depreciation.  Several  of  the  Odes  let  one  down  un- 
comfortably at  the  end  by  a  touch  of  ironical  humility.  Yet 
even  this  fault — if  it  be  a  fault,  as  I  think  we  must  admit  that  it  is 
— reinforces  his  unique  power  of  appealing  to  the  common  mind. 
We  feel  the  exquisite  artist  to  be,  at  bottom,  altogether  such 
an  one  as  ourselves.  Often  he  seems  deliberately  to  hold  him- 
self back,  to  understate,  in  his  dislike  of  over- expression.  It  is 
in  the  Epistles,  those  easy  conversational  pieces  which  are  hardly 
poetry  at  all,  not  in  the  Odes,  which  are  poetry  and  nothing  else, 
that  we  find,  slipped  in  among  the  familiar  discourse,  his  most 
romantic  touches;  it  is  in  them,  too,  that  we  find,  perhaps,  his  most 
penetrating  and  mastering  single  phrases — two  or  three  simple 
words,  '  quod  petis  hie  est ' ;  '  ire  tameu  restat ' — which  have,  for 
many  thousands  of  minds  through  many  ages,  been  keys  to  the 
whole  of  life. 

The  Odes  are  the  long,  patient  distilment  of  yeSrs,  during 
which  they  had,  line  by  line  and  word  by  word,  been  weighed 
and  tested,  measured  and  balanced,  by  the  most  rigorous  of 
critics,  their  author  himself.  He  had  his  reward,  and  we  share 
it :  not  we  who  are  at  home  only,  for  hundreds  of  our  soldiers 
have  a  pocket  Horace  as  part  of  their  field-kit,  and  thousands 
more  have  verses  of  Horace  in  their  memories,  to  flash  at  intervals 
on  that  inward  eye  which  is  not  only  the  bliss  of  solitude,  but 
an  uplifting  and  sustaining  force  in  labour,  weariness,  and  danger. 

What,  then,  can  be  said  briefly  and  truly,  of  the  kind  of  poetry 
which  the  Odes  are,  of  their  distinctive  technical  quality  as  art, 
and  of  the  pattern  of  life  that  they  give  ? 

It  is  a  kind  of  poetry  which  does  not  flood  and  dazzle.  It  does 
not  carry  us  into  any  celestial  empyrean  ;  it  does  not  open  out 
to  us  any  new  and  luminous  world.  Nor  is  it  inspired — as  some 
poetry,  but  not  the  greatest,  has  been — by  the  passion  of  humanity 
and  sympathy  for  the  life  and  labour  of  the  people.  From  the 
great  idealisms,  from  the  intenser  passions,  from  the  deep- 
thrusting  and  far-searching  range  into  unexplored  regions,  he 
keeps  himself  apart.  He  never  touches  what  are  called  problems, 
whether  social  or  individual.  The  sphere  of  poetry  is  co- extensive 
with  life  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  no  limit.  *  La  poesie,'  says 
Michelet, '  s' en  va  cherchant  aux  terres  lointaines.    Que  cherohe-t- 
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elle  ?  L'infiui.'  But  the  sphere  in  which  Horace,  by  instinct  and 
by  deliberate  choice,  moves  is  quite  extraordinarily  limited.  We 
have  in  his  poetry  a  pattern,  small,  concentrated,  and  incredibly 
clear,  like  the  reflection  in  a  convex  mirror,  of  such  a  life  as  all 
people  can  live,  a  life  within  the  reach  of  the  workman  at  his 
bench,  or  the  clerk  at  his  desk.  His  thought  and  his  feeling  are 
both,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  commonplace ;  but,  in  both, 
he  is  plumb  on  the  centre,  and  his  touch  is  certain. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  this  centrality  that  the  Odes  are  not  merely 
untranslatable,  but  inimitable.  Echoes  of  them,  indeed,  there  are 
in  all  subsequent  European  poetry,  as  must  needs  be  of  a  volume 
which  has  been  not  only  the  school-book  but  the  companion 
through  Hfe  of  the  European  world.  But  rarely,  and  only  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  poets,  has  the  Horatian  touch  been  now  and  then 
recaptured.  We  recognise  it,  for  instance,  in  the  famous  quatrain 
of  Malherbe : 

Le  pauvre  en  sa  cabane  ou  le  chaume  le  couvre 

Est  sujet  a  ses  lois, 
Et  la  garde  qui  veille  aux  barrieres  du  Xiouvre 

N'en  defend  point  nos  rois; 

or  in  the  pellucid  cadence  of  Tennyson's — 

He  rests  content  if  his  young  music  wakes 

A  wish  in  you 
To  change  our  dark  Queen-city,  all  her  realm 

Of  sound  and  smoke 
For  his  clear  heaven,  and  these  few  lanes  of  elm 

And  whispering  oak. 

Our  own  Gray,  like  Horace  as  a  fine  critic  and  keen  though 
detached  observer  of  life  and  nature,  like  him  in  his  slow,  minute, 
and  laborious  production  and  in  a  wonderful  power  of  giving  a 
new,  distinct,  enduring,  and  arresting  vitality  to  the  commonest 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  mankind,  is  like  him  too  in  that  studied 
felicity  attributed  to  Horace  by  the  exquisite  phrase  of  a  Roman 
critic.  But  none  of  these  poets,  or  of  others,  has  given  to  the 
world,  as  Horace  has,  a  secular  Psalter  for  daily  and  yearly  and 
age-long  use. 

As  with  the  Psalter  itself,  the  Odes  have  in  them  repetitions, 
inequalities,  faults.     Some  of  their  contents  seem  unworthy  of 
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their  place  :  mannered,  uninspired,  questionable  in  their  use  and 
their  actual  present  value.  But  both  volumes  have  been  taken  to 
the  heart  of  the  world,  and  have  become  part  of  ourselves.  It  is 
interesting  to  remark  that  both  have  this  note  of  intimacy,  that 
the  Psalms  and  the  Odes,  or  at  least  the  most  familiar  among 
them,  are  habitually  referred  to,  not  by  their  titles  (for  they  have 
none),  nor  by  their  number  in  the  series,  but  simply  by  their 
opening  words.  We  do  not  usually  speak  of  the  95th  or  114th, 
the  127th  or  130th  Psalms,  if  we  wish  to  be  understood,  but  of  the 
Venite,  the  In  exitu  Israel,  the  Nisi  Dominus,  the  De  profundis. 
And  so  with  Horace  one  speaks  familiarly  of  the  Integer  vitae,  the 
Aequam  memento,  the  Eheu  fugaces,  the  Otium  divos.  This 
secular  Psalter,  like  its  religious  analogue,  has  to  be  supplemented, 
enlarged,  reinterpreted  for  actual  use,  for  application  to  our  own 
daily  life.  But  both,  in  their  enormously  different  v,^ays,  are 
central  and  fundamental ;  permanent  lights  on  life  and  aids  to 
living. 

The  human  value  of  the  Odes,  like  their  literary  and  poetical 
quality,  may  be — indeed  has  been — questioned.  To  impatient 
readers,  as  to  those  who  ask  from  poetry  opulence  of  language  and 
sweep  of  imagination,  they  have  seemed  thin,  bloodless,  even  shal- 
low or  superficial.  Their  stringently  limited  range  of  thought  and 
feeling,  like  the  scrupulous  frugality  of  their  wording,  lends  itself 
to  this  misinterpretation.  Horace  works  with  a  smaller  palette 
(to  use  a  metaphor  from  the  sister  art)  than  almost  any  other  dis- 
tinguished artist :  he  paints  almost  in  monochrome.  Nor  is  he 
any  more  opulent  in  design  than  he  is  in  colouring.  A  master  of 
human  nature,  he  explores  no  heights  or  depths  in  it :  a  master  of 
language,  he  employs  it  with  unequalled  parsimony.  He  deliber- 
ately and  systematically  uses  for  poetry  the  simplest  and  most 
colourless  prose  words  ;  he  makes  every  word,  so  far  as  possible, 
fulfil  a  double  function  ;  and  he  almost  never  uses  a  different 
word  or  phrase  where  it  is  possible  to  use  the  same  one  over  again. 
It  is  simply  astonishing  to  observe,  not  only  how  small  the  voca- 
bulary of  the  Odes  is,  but  how  there  is  hardly  a  phrase  in  them 
which  does  not,  with  or  without  some  slight  modification,  recur. 
In  one  of  his  later  lyrics,  where  he  disclaims  competition  with  the 
eagles  of  soaring  song,  he  compares  his  own  workmanship  to  that 
of  the  bee.     The  likeness  is  just :  for  the  effect  of  the  Oi/es  is  that 
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of  the.precise,  delicate,  and  matliematically  beautiful  structure  of 
a  honeycomb,  into  which  slowly,  frugally,  cell  by  cell,  the  honey 
is  filled. 

Thus  Horace's  habitual  under-statement  or  under-expression, 
the  way  in  which  he  limits  himself  to  what  he  is  perfectly  sure  of, 
makes  him  able  to  convey  it  with  the  same  certainty  to  the 
ordinary  human  mind.  '  Ex  humili  potens,'  the  phrase  which  he 
uses  of  himself  in  the  Epilogue  to  the  Odes,  is  exactly  true.  It  is 
not  only  that  phrases  of  his  have  grown  into  such  universal  cur- 
rency that  we  hardly  think  of  them  as  Latin — phrases  like  simplex 
munditiis,  splendide  inendax,  consule  Planco — but  that  the  whole 
substance  of  what  he  says  is  of  a  kind  to  which  the  human  mind 
instinctively  and  immediately  responds.  This  is  equally  so  where 
he  is  dealing  with  external  nature  and  with  human  life  ;  in  his 
landscapes,  each  etched  sharply  in  a  few  unforgettable  words, 
whose  simplicity  is  the  translucent  medium  of  a  fine  and  even 
romantic  sensitiveness,  and  in  the  ethical  or  reflective  passages 
where,  with  an  equal  simplicity  and  an  equal  mastery,  he  fixes 
the  lineameJits  of  life  and  destiny.  To  illustrate  this  would  be 
a  task  as  endless  as  it  would  be  delightful.  Let  me  cite  a  single 
coupled  instance  in  each  field.  Take,  in  the  sphere  of  nature — 
and  nature  here  means,  as  it  always  does  in  .poetry,  nature  as  it 
affects,  is  felt  by,  influences  man — two  winter  scenes,  each  filling 
a  single  verse  : 

Vides,  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte,  noc  iam  sustineant  onus 
Silvae  laborantes,  geluque 
Flumina  constiterint  acuto. 

Audis,  quo  strepitu  ianua,  quo  nemus 
Inter  pulcra  satum  tecta  remvigiat 
Ventis,  et  positas  ut  glaciet  nives 
Puro  numine  luppiter  : 

and  notice  in  them  how  the  note  struck  firmly  in  the  first  word 
('vide?,'  'audis')  is  carried  through  each  with  the  same  absolute 
certainty  :  hov/  every  touch  tells,  and  how  the  effect  through 
the  eye  on  the  mind,  in  the  first  of  the  still  winter  day  after  a  heavy 
snowfall,  the  effect  through  the  ear  on  the  mind,  in  the  second,  of 
the  roaring  night  of  wind  and  clear  frost,  is  kept  distinct,  and 
impressed  alike  by  the  language  and  by  the  cadence  of  the  metre. 
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Or,  take  again,  in  the  sphere  of  reflection,  of  vital  interpretation, 
another  couple  of  stanzas,  both  dealing  with  that  Horatian  com- 
monplace of  the  transitoriness  of  life,  the  faintness  of  our  hold  on 
mortal  things,  where  he  succeeds,  with  his  most  curious  felicity, 
proprie  communia  dicere,  in  giving  individual  and  memorable 
expression  to  thoughts  and  feelings  common  to  all  human  beings, 
and  in  thus  interpreting  not  only  these  thoughts  and  feelings 
themselves,  but  the  essential  unity  of  all  human  life : 

Cedes  coemptis  saltibus  et  domo 
ViUaque  flaviis  quam  Tiberis  lavit : 
Cedes,  et  exstructis  in  altum 
Divitiia  potietur  heres. 

Linquenda  tellus  et  domua  et  placens 
Uxor:    neque  harum  quas  colis  arborum 
Te,  praeter  invisaa  cupressos, 
Ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur — 

and  note  in  them  the  grave  rhythm,  the  ordered  arrangement,  the 
weighed  and  measured  words,  the  parsimonious  epithets.  Note 
the  two  great  bell-strokes  of  the  repeated  cedes,  cedes,  in  the 
former  verse  ;  note,  in  the  latter,  the  tremendous  weight  of  the 
opening  word  in  each  line,  and  the  setting  of  the  three  adjectives 
('placens,  invisas,  brevem')  trebled  in  their  efiect  by  their  extra- 
ordinary reserve,  by  the  fulness  of  meaning  of  all  they  do  not  say. 
Part  of  the  secret  of  Horace's  art  is  this  studied  reticence,  this 
distilment  of  expression  into  its  finest  essence.  It  is  this  which 
enables  him  to  put  such  unsurpassed  weight  of  meaning  into  a 
single  phrase,  or  often  into  a  single  word,  as  in  the  '  linquenda 
tellus '  of  the  verse  first  cited,  or  in  the '  morituro '  and  '  moriture ' 
of  two  famous  Odes  (1. 28,  II.  3).  In  this  quality  he  gives  a  model 
to  poets,  and  not  to  poets  alone,  but  to  all  of  us,  which  may  well 
be  taken  to  heart,  even  if  it  is  beyond  our  attainment.  Tennyson, 
in  a  beautiful  sonnet,  names  Horace  with  Virgil  and  Catullus  as 
happy  in  having  lived — 

Before  the  love  of  letters,  overdone, 

Had  swampt  the  sacred  poets  with  themselves. 

But  the    same   applies   to   all   speech  and  writing  :    they  are 
instruments  too  precious  to  be  wasted.     It  was  Horace  who  gave 
the  counsel  to  poets  to  keep  back  what  they  had  written  till  the 
13 
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nintli  year.  That  counsel  lie  gave  in  his  own  last  work,  only 
published,  as  it  would  seem,  after  his  death.  But  he  had  practised 
it  long  before  he  preached  it.  Its  value  is  borne  in  on  us  as  we 
regard  the  torrent  of  poetry  in  particular,  and  of  all  kinds  of 
writing,  which  in  these  last  two  years  has  been  spouting  from  the 
press  in  accumulating  and  often  wasteful  volume.  Different  (as 
different  as  two  things  can  be)  in  sj)irit  and  outlook,  but  similar 
in  its  practical  bearing,  is  the  old  counsel  of  the  Preacher  in 
Jerusalem  :  '  God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  on  earth ;  therefore  let 
thy  words  be  few.' 

It  is  this  distilled,  refined,  almost  monochromatic  quality 
which  shows  itself  in  what  has  been  called  the  prosaic  character  of 
the  Odes,  or  of  passages  in  them  :  not  only  in  the  poet's  deliber- 
ate choice  of  the  commonest  and  simplest  words,  not  only  in  his 
frugal  and  seemingly  colourless  epithets,  'like  stones  of  worth  that 
thinly  placed  are,'  but  in  his  secure  and  daring  use  ('  felicissime 
audax,'  says  Quintilian)  of  phrases  which,  detached,  are  pure  prose 
—  '  dicere  quae  nihil  attinent,' '  incredibili  modo  consentit,'  '  nescio 
quid  semper  abest,'  and  a  hundred  others.  He  works  in  tone  rather 
than  in  colour  ;  but  his  mastery  of  tone  goes  along  with  precise 
and  accurate  drawing  :  in  both  he  is  one  of  the  most  searching  of 
artists  ;  and  that  is  the  secret,  on  the  artistic  side,  of  his  golden 
mediocrity.  In  that  clear,  colourless  and  shadowless  atmosphere, 
colour,  where  he  uses  it,  tells  for  double. 

But  it  is  on  the  vital  side  of  his  poetry,  on  its  value  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  life,  that  the  matter  finally  turns ;  and  here,  too,  the 
same  criticism  has  often  in  modern  times  been  passed  on  him,  and 
the  same  kind  of  dissatisfaction  felt.  Life,  as  he  interprets  it  to  us 
— so  this  feeling  may  be  expressed— is  not  only  transitory,  but 
trivial ;  it  is  an  ashen-grey  delight.  It  is  in  England,  more  than 
in  other  countries,  that  this  feeling  has  prevailed  ;  it  was 'given 
wide  currency  by  writers  like  Thackeray.  To  that  view  the  world 
of  the  Odes  is  an  old,  dusty, heathen  world  of  withered  roses, gutter- 
ing lights,  ' a  cask  drunk  to  the  lees' :  fulvis  et  umbra,  dust  and 
a  shadow.     It  is,  in  a  word,  the  world  of  the  dead  languages. 

But  these  languages,  and  the  world  of  which  they  are  the  re- 
corded utterance,  are,  as  we  know,  not  dead  but  alive  ;  and  they 
live  not  only  for  us,  but  in  us.  The  limited,  bounded  range  of 
Horace's  thought  and  feeling  is  central.    Whatever  else  there  may 
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be,  we  must  always  come  back  to  this  Horatian  interpretation  of 
life  as,  so  far  as  it  goes,  true  ;  and  added  experience  of  life  will 
convince  us  that  the  side  of  truth  it  gives  is  n*ot  only  important, 
but  indispensable.  If  it  does  not,  like  other  poetry,  lift  us  to  the 
heights,  it  does  what  is  from  day  to  day  as  important — leads  us 
on  the  way. 

A  low,  an  unsatisfying,  an  unworthy  ideal,  is  it  ?  Well,  then, 
let  us  rise  beyond  it.  But  we  have  no  right  to  despise  it ;  if  we 
do,  it  is  because  we  have  failed,  low  as  it  may  be,  to  reach  it. 
Arnold's  grave  words  may  be  recalled  : 

Ah,  from  the  old  world  let  some  one  answer  give — 

'  Scorn  ye  this  Avorld,  their  tears,  their  inward  cares  ? 
I  say  unto  you,  see  that  your  souls  live 
A  deeper  life  than  theirs.' 

Nor  is  it  true  that  Horace's  pattern  of  life — what  is  called,  not 
very  appropriately,  a  poet's  '  message  ' — is  epicureanism,  except 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  was  one  of  the 
noblest  efforts  of  philosophic  thought  applied  directly  towards 
intelligence  and  conduct.  It  goes  beyond  both  the  light  sensual- 
ism of  youth  and  the  quietism,  the  renunciation  of  effort,  into 
which  that  may  pass  later.  Alongside  of  his  '  dulce  est  desipere  in 
loco '  stands  his '  dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori,'  Alongside 
of  hiscovmsel  to  '  take  the  gifts  of  the  present  hour,'  neglegens  ne 
qua  populus  laboret,  stand  his  great  sentences  of  deeply-based 
and  exalted  patriotism,  the  '  virtus  recludens  immeritis  mori 
caelum,'  the  'Dis  te  minorem  quod  geris,  imperas';  or  the  succinct, 
matchless  portraiture  of  the  consul  Regulus^  '  dissentientis  con- 
dicionibus  foedis,'  and  going  quietly  to  torture  and  death  for  the 
honour  of  Rome  and  for  his  own  honour  as  a  Roman.  Here  is 
another  instance  of  Horace's  masterly  reticence,  the  weight  of 
meaning  given  by  what  he  does  not  say.  For  the  dishonouring 
terms  proposed  by  Carthage,  as  for  the  savagery  of  Carthaginian 
cruelty — 'inhumana  crudelitas,  perfidia  plus  quam  Punica,'  are 
words  that  now  start  to  life  with  an  awful  meaning — the  Consul,  as 
drawn  by  the  poet,  has  no  abusive  language,  no  indignant  rhetoric, 
no  waste  of  precious  words.    Dissensit :  '  he  thought  otherwise.' 

Yet  the  final  word  of  the  Odes  is  something  different  from  either 
of  these  ;  it  is  based  neither  on  the  carjpe  diem  of  his  more  super- 
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ficial  teaching,  nor  on  the  immortal  glory  of  virtue.  It  goes 
beneath  these  to  the  deepest  things  of  all,  to  the  meaning  of  life 
itself  for  the  individual  soul.  Here  all  poetry  finally  meets  and 
becomes  one.  No  two  poets  could  be  more  unlike  than  Horace 
and  Dante.  But  where,  at  the  end  of  his  gigantic  movement 
through  hell  and  earth  and  heaven,  Dante  returns  as  from  an 
infinite  distance  to  his  final  vision  of  the  sphere  of  human  life, 
*  I'aiuola  che  ci  fa  tanto  feroci,'  '  the  little  granary-floor  that  we 
are  soproudupon,'hesees  that  sphere  as  Horace,  from  his  subdued, 
limited,  but  central  outlook,  had  seen  it  also.  One  of  our  own 
poets  has  seen  it  too,  and  expressed  it  in  our  modern  language, 
that  enriched,  diluted,  quivering  language  which,  with  all  its 
subtleties  and  beauties,  misses  the  classic  reserve,  the  classic  pre- 
cision, the  classic  imperishableness : 

In  the  eyes  of  the  goda 
War-laden  galleys,  and  armies  on  white  roads, 
And  unforgotten  names,  and  the  cold  stars 
That  have  bxiilt  all,  are  dust  on  a  moth's  wing  : 
These  are  their  lures,  but  they  have  set  their  hearts 
On  tears  and  laughter  : 

not  the  senseless  laughter  and  weak  tears  of  those  who  live  for 
the  lust  of  the  minute,  but  '  the  due  tear,'  '  the  quiet  smile ' 
(*  debita  lacrima,' '  lentusrisus') — let  me  ask  you  to  note  yet  once 
more  the  scrupulous  felicity  of  Horace's  weighed  and  measured 
epithets — of  those  who  have  seen  life  with  clear  eyes,  known  it, 
tested  it,  mastered  it. 

That  was  what  Horace  had,  in  such  measure  as  was  within  his 
power,  done  in  the  ten  years  of  the  composition  of  the  Odes.  He 
began  the  task  immature,  self-conscious,  with  a  marked  strain  in 
him  of  coarseness  and  vulgarity  ;  when  he  ended  it,  he  had 
wrought  himself  not  only  into  a  man  of  the  world,  but  into  a  gentle- 
man— into  the  Horace  who  fixed  an  attainable  standard  for  his 
fellow  countrymen,  and  for  succeeding  ages.  He  knew  this 
himself,  though  it  was  part  of  the  change  in  him  that  he  lets  that 
change  be  felt  but  never  insists  on  it  or  displays  it  or  preaches  over 
it.  Between  the  Prologue  to  the  Odes,  with  its  uncertain  note,  its 
uneasy  humility,  and  the  famous  Epilogue,  lies  a  world  of  self- 
conquest  and  self-realisation.  In  that  Epilogue  he  has,  in  a  few 
splendid  lines,  equally  free  from  doubt  and  from  arrogance,  antici- 
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pated  the  verdict  of  mankind.  '  I  liave  wrought  out,'  he  says, '  a 
memorial  more  enduring  than  bronze,  and  loftier  than  the  royal 
decay  of  the  Pyramids  ;  that  neither  corroding  rain  nor  furious 
blast  may  make  ruinous,  nor  the  innumerable  procession  of  the 
years  and  the  flight  of  ages  :  I  shall  not  wholly  die.'  It  was  a 
superb  claim  ;  and  it  has  been  ratified  by  the  judgment  of  history. 

It  would  be,  I  am  sure,  superfluous,  and  I  think  unbecoming, 
to  say  a  single  word  here  on  what  is  the  primary  duty  of  all  citi- 
zens. But  there  is  a  part  of  that  duty  in  which  the  classics,  and 
Horace  not  least  among  them,  are  of  direct,  practical,  and  daily 
help.  Civilisation  is  bleeding  at  every  pore.  To  the  faint-hearted 
it  may  seem  as  if  the  drain  on  it  will,  before  the  end,  be  more  than 
it  can  bear.  Well,  the  material  fabric  may  perish,  if  the  soul 
survives.  It  is  a  task  in  which  we  all  can  share  to  keep  these 
wounds  from  becoming  septic,  and  to  pour  in  fresh  blood,  so  that 
the  loss  of  so  many  lives  shall  not  end  in  the  weakening  or  poisoning 
of  the  national  life  itself.  In  its  living,  imceasing,  irreplaceable 
power  to  do  this  lies  the  claim  of  poetry  to  our  allegiance,  and, 
among  the  poets,  the  claim  of  the  great  classics." 

Professor  Postgate  :  "  Dr  Mackail  is  known  to  us  all,  and  I 
am  sure  those  who  have  heard  him  before  will  agree  with  me 
that  never  has  he  been  better  and  more  inspiring  than  to-night. 
A  speaker  or  writer  on  the  higher  forms  of  literature  has  two 
potencies  of  enlightenment,  which,  however,  are  rarely  manifested 
together.  Both  have  been  presented  to  us  in  Dr  Mackail's 
address.  On  the  positive  side,  his  literary  exposition,  as  I  am 
sure  we  feel,  has  thrown  new  light  on  his  subject.  From  the 
negative  side  it  is  stimulative — ^that  is  to  say,  it  makes  us  think, 
perhaps  also,  when  we  have  thought,  to  fall  into  some  disagree- 
ment with  the  view  set  before  us.  At  any  rate,  it  will  force  us  to 
consider  our  own  prepossessions — revise  them,  and  ask  ourselves 
how  far  the  old  can  be  reconciled  with  the  new. 

Dr  Mackail's  treatment  of  the  Horatian  genius  and  personality, 
I  may  say  frankly,  was  to  a  certain  extent  new  to  me.  He  has 
given  a  quasi-religious  character  to  the  Odes  of  Horace  which  is  a 
little  unexpected ;  to  most  of  us  this  view  of  Horace  has  been 
at  least  in  the  background.  Again,  it  would  seem  vital  for  a 
proper  estimate  of  any  great  work  of  literature  that  we  should 
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dissociate  the  wiiter  and  wliat  he  has  presented.  It  is  not  fair 
to  visit  upon  the  man  our  disapproval  of  what  he  has  written, 
nor  is  it  fair,  on  the  other  hand,  to  say  that,  because  his  life  has 
not  risen  to  the  heights  we  might  have  expected,  he  was  therefore 
insincere.  And  it  is  only  just  to  Horace  to  remind  ourselves  of 
both  these  considerations.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  '  religion ' 
of  Horace  is  very  largely  sublimated  patriotism,  and  Dr  Mackail's 
references  to  his  patriotic  fervour  might  be  amplified  still  further. 

Another  point  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  genius 
of  Horace — his  inspiration  from  the  Greek.  The  Ode  which  Dr 
Mackail  cited,  with  its  striking  description  of  the  wintry  scene 
and  the  bitter  frost,  to  be  banished  by  replenished  fire  and 
warming  draught,  owes  much  to  its  Greek  som"ce — a  poem  of 
Alcaeus.  It  is,  however,  no  disgrace  to  Horace  that  he  borrowed. 
His  justification  is  that  this  borrowing,  like  that  of  Shakespeare, 
was  so  skilful  that  we  credit  him  with  the  whole  of  the  borrowed 
wares. 

In  a  striking  phrase  Dr  Mackail  touched  upon  the  reserve  of 
Horace.  This  is  a  mark  not  only  of  Horace,  who  has  it  in  an 
eminent  degree,  but  of  all  the  best  Latin  literature.  I  do  not 
know  any  three  words  in  any  language,  which  are  more  impressive, 
especially  in  times  like  these,  than  those  of  one  of  the  greatest 
admirers  of  Horace,  the  poet  Statins :  '  nobis  meminisse  re- 
lictum.'  The  parsimony  of  Horace  has  a  parallel  in  other  writers. 
Virgil  composed  his  most  finished  work  at  the  rate  of  something 
like  one  line  per  day  for  three  years  :  an  example  of  patience  and 
self-restraint  which,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  some  of  our 
writers  to-day  might  do  well  to  imitate. 

I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  proposing  a  hearty  Vote  of 
Thanks  to  Dr  Mackail  for  his  admirable  address,  so  full  of  sug- 
gestive and  penetrating  criticism." 

Mr.  WiNBOLT :  "It  falls  to  me  to  second  this  Vote  of  Thanks 
to  Dr  Mackail,  I  do  not  know  why.  There  are  many  older  and 
far  more  worthy  members  of  the  Association  who  might  have 
been  selected  for  this  purpose.  When  I  look  around  and  try  to 
discover  why,  I  think  it  must  be  because  the  Secretary  or  the 
officer  of  the  Association  who  asked  me  to  do  so  has  had  enough 
classics  this  afternoon,  and,  having  been  revelling  in  arithmetic, 
said  to  himself,  '  I  will  calculate  which  of  the  people  here  has 
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travelled  the  greatest  mileage  to  tliis  meeting,'  aud  that  I  came 
out  top,  having  started  from  Sussex.  On  Wednesday  afternoon 
I  was  strolling  on  the  Sussex  Downs  with  a  copy  of  Horace  in  my 
pocket,  both  for  other  reasons  and  because  I  had  to  take  the  third 
book  of  the  0(fes  with  the  Fifth  Form  next  term.  On  Thursday 
evening  I  found  myself  in  Leeds  listening  to  Dr  Roberts's  inimit- 
able imitations  of  the  nightingales  of  Attica. 

Of  the  many  educational  and  professional  meetings  I  have 
attended  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  this  has  been  the 
most  stimulating,  and  amongst  the  most  stimulating  of  the  things 
I  have  heard  here  has  been  Dr  Mackail's  paper  on  the  Odes  of 
Horace.  To  us  schoolmasters,  who  are  the  general  practitioners 
of  the  classics,  these  occasional  papers  of  Dr  Mackail's  are 
exceedingly  helpful,  for  he  is  always  eminently  happy  in  linking 
up  poetry  and  life.  And  whether  he  is  explaining  the  Pervigilium 
Veneris,  translating  Virgil  or  Homer,  or  imaginatively  describing 
Virgil's  outlook  on  his  native  land,  it  may  justly  be  said  of  him, 
Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit.  I  have  the  greatest  pleasiu'e  in 
seconding  this  Vote  of  Thanks  to  him." 

Lord  Bryce  :  ''  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  pass  a  Resolution 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  pass  with  the  same  unanimity  and 
pleasure  with  M'hich  you  have  passed  this  Vote  of  Thanks  to  Dr 
Mackail,  to  whom  I  never  listen  without  thinking  of  the  great 
pleasure  I  shall  have  in  reading  afterwards — and  that  more  than 
once — what  he  has  spoken,  because  all  he  says  is  full  of 
suggestion,  so  that  it  deserves  to  be  afterwards  reflected  on,  and 
even  more  fully  appreciated. 

The  Resolution  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  pass  now  is  one  which 
conveys  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Lady  Mayoress  of  Leeds  for  their  great  kindness  in  recei%ang 
us  here,  and  being  present  at  our  meetings,  and  for  extending  to 
us  the  welcome  of  this  great  City  as  we  have  also  had  the  welcome 
of  the  University.  It  is  a  real  pleasm-e  to  each  of  us  individually, 
as  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  the  Association,  that  when  it  comes  to 
a  city  where  its  meetings  have  not  been  previously  held,  it  shoiUd 
find  itself  received  with  this  cordial  welcome  for  which  we  have 
to  thank  the  City  and  University  of  Leeds.  It  gives  a  new 
and  further  significance  to  our  meetings  when  we  find  that  we 
come  here  not  only  to  interchange  ideas  with  one  another,  but 
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become  the  guests  of  a  vigorous  industrial  community  which  takes 
an  interest  in  what  we  are  doing  and  appreciates  what  is  in  our 
minds,  i.e.  the  desire  to  bring  the  love  of  literature  and  thought 
into  the  closest  contact  with  the  life  of  action.  That  has  been  so 
happily  illustrated  by  Dr  Mackail  as  regards  the  ancient  classics, 
that  I  need  not  further  labour  the  point,  but  I  want  to  point  out 
the  practical  illustration  for  us. 

We  are  not  men  who  are  indulging  in  the  mere  luxury  and 
pleasure  of  reading  these  ancient  writings  and  talking  to  one 
another  about  them.  We  believe,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  that 
these  ancient  friends  have  a  message  to  this  time,  a  message  to 
these  cities  as  well  as  to  the  '  cloistered  scholars '  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  We  want  to  make  that  message  felt,  and  to  tell  it 
out  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  tones.  You  receive  us  in  this 
way,  and  show  the  sympathy  of  your  City  in  our  work,  and  we  feel 
that  our  work  is  bearing  fruit,  and  that  a  valuable  connexion  is 
being  established.  We  feel  more  and  more  encouraged  to  go  on, 
knowing  that  in  out  work  we  have  the  sympathy  of  this  centre  of 
population  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  homes  of  learning.  We  feel 
this.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  particularly  when  we  come  to  visit 
a  city  which  is  also  the  home  and  centre  of  a  great  productive 
industry.  We  heard  this  morning  from  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
how  well  the  City  has  treated  the  University,  how  the  University 
is  increasing  in  the  number  of  students,  and  is  more  and  more 
attaching  to  itself  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the  citizens  of 
Leeds  and  the  surrounding  country.  I  feel  that  we  shall  go  away 
from  Leeds  congratulating  the  City  upon  having  such  a  University, 
congratulating  the  University  upon  having  such  a  City.  We  shall 
also  carry  away  with  us  the  Avarmest  recollections  of  the  kindness 
we  have  received  from  every  one,  and  most  of  all  from  you,  in  your 
official  position,  my  Lord  Mayor,  and,  I  will  venture  to  add,  from 
the  Lady  Mayoress  also,  who  has  done  us  the  favour  of  being 
with  us  to  receive  us  this  evening." 

Sir  William  Worsley  :  "I  have  been  asked  to  second  the 
Resolution — not  necessarily  to  add  many  words,  because  the  pro- 
position is  self-evident ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  my  Lord  Mayor, 
on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  that  we  do  most 
highly  appreciate  yom'  presence  at  our  meetings,  and  your  hos- 
pitality this  evening,  and  I  shall  only  be  carrying  out  the  wishes 
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of  the  members  by  asking  that  the  resolution  may  be  carried  by 
acclamation." 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Leeds  :  "  Lord  Bryce,  Sir  William 
Worsley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  kind  things  you  have  said,  though  I  have  not  done  anything 
to  deserve  them,  because,  bearing  in  mind  the  great  importance 
of  a  visit  to  Leeds  of  the  Classical  Association,  such  an  occasion 
would  in  normal  conditions  warrant  a  much  greater  welcome 
than  the  modest  one  I  have  given  to  you  ;  but  we  are  living  under 
war  conditions,  and  that  must  be  my  excuse.  I  will  ask  you  to 
take  the  will  for  the  deed.  May  I,  as  one  of  the  general  public 
who  haB  been  with  you  nearly  all  the  day,  say  what  a  delightful 
day  this  has  been  ?  The  noble  address  from  you,  my  Lord  Bryce, 
this  morning  at  the  University,  the  weighty  words  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  the  delightful  (as  usual)  speech  from  Dr  Sadler, 
and  now  to-night  the  informative  and  illuminating  address  from  Dr 
Mackail — these  speeches  and  addresses  form  a  quartette  of  which 
the  harmony  has  been  perfect  and  the  memory  unforgettable. 

My  Lord,  Sir  William,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you." 

After  the  Keception,  at  10.15  on  Friday  evening,  a  short  vocal 
recital  of  selections  from  Reynaldo  Hahn's  settings  of  Leconte 
de  Lisle's  Etudes  Latines  based  on  the  Odes  of  Horace  was  given 
at  the  University  Hall  for  Women,  De  Grey  Road,  by  Dr  Henry 
Thomas  of  the  British  Museum.^ 

"  Etudes  Latines  is  the  name  given  by  Leconte  de  Lisle  to  a 
small  section  of  his  Poemes  Antiques,  first  published  in  1852.  The 
section  consists  of  eighteen  short  poems,  all  but  two  of  which  are 
translations  or  adaptations  from  Horace's  Odes.  Ten  of  these, 
three  requiring  a  chorus,  were  set  to  music  by  Hahn  in  1900. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  Leconte  de  Lisle's  position  in 
French  literature,  or  to  emphasise  the  excellence  of  his  numerous 
translations  fi'om  the  classics ;  and  it  woidd  be  inopportune  to 
discuss  the  position  in  French  music  occupied  by  Reynaldo 
Hahn,  for  he  was  born  in  1874  and  is  still  living.  One  point  in 
connexion  with  poet  and  composer  is,  however,  worth  mention- 

1  For  the  brief  resume  which  follows  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  the 
kinduegs  of  Dr  Thomas. 
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ing.  Lecoiite  de  Lisle  was  born  in  the  lie  de  la  Reunion,  some 
500  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  and  Reynaldo  Halin  in  Caracas, 
the  capital  of  Venezuela.  A  recent  poet,  therefore,  and  a  modern 
compcrfer  came  from  remote  corners  of  the  earth  to  find  their 
inspiration  in  Rome,  the  cradle  of  their  respective  languages. 
The  fact  is  not  without  interest  in  these  days  when  the  classics 
are  assailed  by  some  as  effete  and  generally  worthless. 

The  following  list  shows  the  Songs  selected  and  the  correspond- 
ing Ode  of  Horace  on  which  each  is  based : 

Neere       ....  Odes,  I.  19. 

Vile  potabis     .         .         .  ,,      I.  20. 

Lyde        .         .         .         .  „     III.  26. 

Tyndaris           .         .         .  „      I.  17. 

Pholoe      .         .         .         .  „    III.  15. 

Phyllis     .          .         .          .  „      IV.  11. 

An  interval  between  the  first  three  and  the  last  three  songs 
was  devoted  to  a  few  words  on  early  musical  settings  of  Horace. 
Even  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Horace  had  been 
set  to  music  at  the  instigation  of  the  famous  German  Humanist 
Com*ad  Celtis.  Representative  Odes,  to  illustrate  the  different 
metres,  were  harmonised  in  four  parts  by  Petrus  Tritonius  (Peter 
Treibenreif),  and  were  sung  in  class  after  Celtis's  lectures  on 
Horace.  These  musical  settings  were  first  published  in  1507, 
and,  besides  being  reprinted,  they  were  re-set  by  Ludwig  Senfl, 
the  greatest  Germanic  musician  of  the  time,  imitated  by  Paul 
Hofheimer  and  others,  and  plagiarised  by  Christian  Egenolph. 
Apparently  the  practice  of  singing  Horace  in  class  was  fairly 
popular  dming  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Tritonius' s 
settings  of  the  first  two  Odes  were  played  as  a  sample  by  the 
accompanist.  Professor  Rogers. 

A  much  earlier  setting  of  an  Horatian  Ode  was  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  last  song  on  the  programme — a  translation 
of  part  of  the  Ode  '  Est  mihi  nonum  superantis  annum.'  In 
an  eleventh- century  MS.  this  Sapphic  Ode  is  set  to  the  tune 
of  a  famous  hymn — 'Ut  queant  laxis  rcsonare  fibris,'  which 
gave  the  names  to  the  notes  in  the  tonic-solfa  system.  The 
hymn  itself  is  attributed  to  the  eighth  century,  and  the  melody, 
no  doubt  a  traditional  air,  may  date  back  to  Horace's  own  time." 
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Saturday,  January  6th 

The  Business  Meeting  was  lield  in  the  Great  Hall  on  Saturday 
morning  at  9.45,  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon — and  later  the  President — 
in  the  chair. 

The  Eeport  of  Council  was  read  by  the  Acting  Hon.  Secretary, 
Professor  Slater. 

REPORT    OF   COUNCIL 

The  Council  is  able  again  to  report  a  year  of  reasonable  pros- 
perity during  which  the  membership  of  the  Association  has  been 
well  sustained,  although,  as  in  the  year  before,  normal  activities 
have  been  somewhat  circumscribed,  owing  to  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  time. 

Representatives  of  the  Association  have  taken  part  in  various 
meetings  and  conferences.  Professor  Dobson  went  as  a  Delegate 
to  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Irish  Classical  Association 
in  Dublin  last  January ;  Dr  Conway,  Dr  Sonnenschein,  and  Miss 
Stawell  to  the  Interim  Meeting  of  Teachers'  Associations  held  in 
connexion  with  the  League  of  Empire  in  London  in  July.  Sir 
Frederic  Kenyon,  Mr.  Livingstone,  and  Dr  Mackail  attended  the 
conferences  of  the  Five  Humanistic  Associations  initiated  by 
the  History  Association  later  in  the  year ;  while  Dr  Conway, 
Miss  K.  Jex-Blake,  and  Mr.  Livingstone  served  on  the  Committee 
instituted  by  the  British  Academy  to  discuss  the  resolutions 
which  were  the  outcome  of  those  conferences,  and  which,  together 
with  the  Manifesto  published  in  the  Times  of  May  the  4th,  and 
subsequently  endorsed  by  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Association, 
form  the  subject  of  a  Special  Report  submitted  to  the  Association 
yesterday.  Council  has  received  and  answered  in  some  detail 
a  letter  of  inquiry  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Government 
Committee  on  the  Teaching  and  Study  of  Modern  Languages 
in  Great  Britain. 

Vacancy  on  Council 

The  vacancy  on  Council  occasioned  by  the  absence  on  war- 
work  of  Miss  P.  B.  Mudie-Cooke  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of 
Miss  G.  Holding,  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  London  Branch  of  the 
Association. 
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Balance  Sheet  for  1916 
Tlie  Balance  Sheet  for  1916  will  be  laid  before  this  meeting. 

Occasional  Publications 

Four  more  Occasional  Publications  have  been  printed  and 
circulated  to  members,  viz.  No.  4  :  Some  Roman  Conceptions 
of  Empire,  by  Dr  Haverfield ;  No.  5  :  Penelope  in  the  Odyssey, 
by  Dr  Mackail ;  No.  6  :  A  Study  of  the  Pervigilium  Veneris,  by 
Professor  Dobson ;  and  No.  7  :  Masks  and  Acting,  by  Principal 
Jevons. 

Obituary 

Council  records  with  deep  regret  the  loss  of  a  firm  friend  to  the 
Classical  Association,  and  a  brilliant  representative  of  classical 
studies,  by  the  premature  death  of  Professor  W.  R.  Hardie  of 
Edinburgh. 

Roll  of  Honour 

Other  names  have  to  be  added  to  the  Roll  of  Honour,  which 
now  includes  the  following  : 

C.  H.  Broadbent,  M.A.  L.  W.  Hunter,  M.A. 

R.  S.  Durnford,  B.A.  W.  Loring,  M.A. 

R.  M.  Heath,  B.A.  W.  L.  Paine,  M.A. 
A.  E.  Ct.  Hulton,  M.A, 

Report  of  the  Classical  Journals  Board  for  1916 

The  Board  is  glad  to  report  that,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  time,  it  has  been  able,  by  the  practice  of  some  economies,  to 
balance  its  accounts  for  1915  without  making  any  draft  upon  the 
savings  of  previous  years  large  enough  to  be  measured  in  pounds. 
There  has  been,  however,  during  the  current  year,  a  further, 
though  not  extensive,  reduction  in  the  sales  of  both  Journals, 
and  a  considerable  diminution  of  advertisements,  due  to  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  books  published.  At  the  same  time 
the  cost  of  production  has  increased ;  the  price  of  paper  has, 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  risen  by  more  than  100  per  cent., 
the  cost  of  printing  has  also  risen  considerably ;  and  postage 
under  the  new  rates  is  a  serious  item. 
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Under  the  circumstances,  economy  is  inevitable,  and  the  size, 
both  of  the  Classical  Quarterly  and  the  Classical  Review,  has  been 
slightly  reduced.  To  diminish  the  cost  of  production  and  cir- 
culation, the  Board  tried  the  experiment  of  issuing  the  August 
and  September  numbers  of  the  Eeview  as  a  double  number  on 
September  1st,  and  this  step  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  results. 
The  thanks  of  the  Board  are  especially  due  to  the  Editors  of  the 
Classical  Quarterly  for  accepting  a  considerably  smaller  sum 
than  usual  under  the  head  of  '  allowances '  for  assistance  in 
summarising  classical  periodicals ;  as  well  as  for  the  success 
with  which  they  have  maintained  this  important  feature  of  the 
Quarterly,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  that  copies  of 
the  foreign  periodicals  should  be  accessible  to  the  scholars  who 
have  prepared  the  summaries,  some  of  whom  the  Board  has 
also  to  thank  for  having  kindly  returned  their  fees  for  these 
services. 

Altogether  the  Board  is  confident  that  it  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain both  Journals  in  a  substantial  shape,  provided  that  sub- 
scribers will  support  the  Board  by  continuing  their  subscriptions. 
The  Board  appeals  to  members  of  the  Classical  Association  to 
take  this  simple  way  of  contributing  their  share  to  the  main- 
tenance of  knowledge  and  higher  education  under  the  stress  of 
the  European  War. 

The  four  editors  of  the  Classical  Quarterly  and  Classical  Review 
in  1915  have  continued  their  work  throughout  the  year  1916, 
and  have  accepted  reappointment  for  1917.  Mr.  Ernest  Harri- 
son, M.A.,  who  had  been  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Board  from  its 
inception,  retired  from  it  at  the  end  of  1915  ;  and  the  hearty 
thanks  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Classical  Association  are  due 
to  him  for  his  long  and  valuable  services.  The  vacancy  on  the 
Board  was  filled  by  the  Council  of  the  Association  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  Flanstead  Walters,  M.A. ;  otherwise  the  Con- 
stitution and  membership  of  the  Board  remain  unchanged  ; 
and,  in  view  of  the  exceptional  difficulties  of  the  times,  the  Council 
of  the  Association  has  now  appointed  Professor  Conway  and 
Mr.  Pantin  as  members  of  the  Board  for  a  further  term  of  one 
year.  The  Board  has  reappointed  them  respectively  Chairman 
and  Treasurer,  and  has  appointed  Professor  J.  F.  Dobson.  M.A., 
as  Hon.  Secretarv. 
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In  the  management  of  The  Year's  Work  also,  the  Board,  with 
the  able  help  of  the  Editor,  Mr.  Cyril  Bailey,  has  succeeded  in 
effecting  economies,  without  in  any  way,  it  is  hoped,  impairing 
the  usefulness  of  the  volume.  For  this,  and  for  his  other  valuable 
help  during  his  three  years  of  Editorship,  the  Board's  best  thanks 
are  offered  to  Mr.  Bailey.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  S.  Gaselee, 
M.A.,  to  succeed  him  in  the  Editorship  has  already  been  reported. 

Sir  Frederic  Kenyon  :  "  It  is  not  usual  to  make  any  speech 
in  proposing  the  Report  of  Council,  but  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  members  of  the  Association  to  make  any  suggestions  or 
criticisms  or  remarks  that  may  occur  to  them  arising  out  of  it 
or  out  of  the  work  of  the  Classical  Association  during  the  past 
year. 

I  move  the  Adoption  of  the  Report,  formally,  from  the  Chair." 

The  Rev.  Parker  Mason  seconded,  and  the  Report  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Allen  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Hon. 
Treasurer's  Report  for  1916  as  follows  : 

"  The  year  1916  has  seen  a  further  reduction  in  our  numbers  ; 
the  Association  has  lost  through  various  causes  a  little  over  100 
members — our  gain  in  new  members  is  about  half  that  number. 
Subscriptions  paid  for  the  current  year  were  153  less  than  for 
1915  ;  as  a  slight  compensation  87  subscriptions  in  arrear  were 
collected  as  against  59  last  year.  The  total  receipts  from  Entrance 
Fees,  Composition  Fees,  and  ordinary  subscriptions  were 
£294  12s.  6d.,  compared  with  £339  75.  8d.  in  1915,  a  loss  of  income 
under  this  head  of  £44  15.s.  2d.  Interest  on  investments  shows 
an  increase  of  a  few  shillings — £25  ll.s.  5d.  as  compared  with 
£24  19s.  Id. ;  the  interest  on  permanent  investments  is  slightly 
reduced  owing  to  the  higher  rate  of  income  tax,  but  this  is 
compensated  by  the  increased  interest  on  the  £100  transferred 
to  Exchequer  Bonds.  One  other  item  on  the  credit  side  calls 
for  notice — the  very  generous  grant  of  £12  made  by  the  Leeds 
Branch  towards  the  joint  publication  of  two  papers  read  before 
the  Leeds  Association — Occasional  Puhlications,  Nos.  4  and  5. 
Encouraged  by  this  grant,  the  Association  has  published  and 
circulated  during  the  year  four  Occasional  Puhlications — Nos. 
4,  5,  6  and  7.  The  last  two  were  issued  too  late  to  appear  in  the 
Balance  Sheet,  but  to  adjust  this,  subscriptions  in  hand  to  the 
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amount  of  the  Leeds  grant  were  held  over  for  the  following  year. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  year  are  £332  3s.  lid.  compared  with 
£364  75.  Sd.,  a  loss  of  income  of  £32  3^.  id. 

One  economy  which  the  Council  hoped  to  practise  during  the 
year  has  proved  impossible — economy  on  the  travelling  expenses 
of  Council  and  Committees.  The  routine  ineetings  of  Council 
were  reduced  to  the  minimum,  but  three  special  meetings  have 
been  held  iu  connexion  with  the  defence  of  humanistic  studies, 
one  to  deal  with  a  document  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Education ; 
to  economise  here  would  have  been  to  betray  the  cause  for  which 
the  Association  stands.  This  item  shows  an  increase  of  £9  on 
last  year,  but  is  £19  less  than  in  1914.  Saving  has  been  effected 
on  the  following — Postage  £8  10s.  6d.,  Proceedings  £18  5s.  Id., 
Year's  Work,  £17  12s.  lOd. ;  for  this  last  economy  the  Associa- 
tion is  indebted  to  the  Journals  Board.  The  total  expenditure 
has  been  reduced  from  last  year's  £360  7s.  6d.  to  £330  12s.  Id., 
leaving  a  balance  of  £72  5s.  lOd.  as  against  the  balance  of  £70  14s. 
with  which  we  began  the  year.  This  increase  is  financially  a 
little  more  favourable  than  the  figures  show,  as  the  Composition 
Fees  for  Life  Membership  in  1916  were  only  £15  I65.  compared 
with  £26  5s.  in  1915  ;  if  these  fees  had  been  transferred  in  each 
of  the  two  years  from  current  account  to  capital,  this  year's 
balance  would  have  shown  an  advance  on  last  year's  of  a  further 
£10  9s. 

Eule  17.  '  Members  who  have  paid  the  entrance  fee  of  5s. 
may  compound  for  all  future  subscriptions  by  the  payment  in  a 
single  sum  of  15  annual  subscriptions  '  :  add  :  '  the  composition 
payment  of  £3  15s.  shall  be  reduced  for  old  members  by  2s.  6d. 
for  every  annual  payment  alrea,dy  made,  and  thirty  years'  pay- 
ment shall  carry  membership  for  life.'  This  proposal  was 
included  as  a  '  recommendation  of  Council '  in  the  Report  of 
Council  submitted  at  the  last  general  meeting,  but  as  the  requisite 
notice  had  not  been  given  to  members  it  could  not  be  put  as  a 
resolution.  The  original  suggestion  came  in  the  form  of  an 
inquiry  from  a  member  of  the  Association  addressed  to  the 
Treasurer ;  it  was  carefully  considered  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  strongly  approved  on  the  ground  that  the  possible 
sacrifice  of  subscriptions  involved  was  more  than  compensated 
by  the  certainty  of  economy  in  collecting  and  acknowledging 
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subscriptions,  and  the  greater  stability  given  to  the  financial 
position  of  the  Association." 

Mr.  AViNBOLT  seconded  the  motion  and  the  Eeport  was 
adopted. 

Sir  Frederic  Ken  yon  :  "  The  proposal  I  have  to  make  will 
be  welcome  to  all  members  of  the  Association.  The  Council  put 
forward  a  suggestion  for  the  President  next  year  in  the  name  of 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray.  (Applause.)  It  would  be  impertinent 
to  argue  at  any  length  Professor  Murray's  fitness  for  the  position 
to  an  audience  like  this  ;  his  claims  are  well  known.  You  know 
him  as  a  scholar  not  only  of  great  ability  in  pure  scholarship, 
but  as  one  with  singular  freshness  of  view  in  dealing  with  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  the  history  of  that  literature.  You 
have  all  been  charmed  by  his  books  and  his  lectures.  We  know 
him  as  a  lecturer  who  always  holds  his  audiences  and  gives  them 
much  to  think  about  as  well  as  much  enjoyment  in  listening  to 
him.  We  know  him  also  as  a  translator  whose  translations  we 
can  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  know  no  Greek  with  the 
certainty  that  what  they  are  reading  is  living,  real  literature, 
which  can  be  said  of  very  few  translations.  Mr.  Murray  is 
therefore  particularly  well  fitted  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the 
claims  of  the  classics  to  those  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  realise 
them  for  themselves.  Without  pressing  the  point  further,  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  Association  in  this  coming 
year,  which  may  be  one  of  such  importance  to  the  classics,  that 
\^e  should  be  represented  by  a  scholar  with  just  these  particular 
gifts  and  qualities." 

Sir  Robert  Allison  :  "  I  rise  to  second  this  proposal.  It  is 
an  omen  of  success  for  the  ensuing  year  that  so  distinguished  a 
scholar  as  Professor  Murray  should  be  willing  to  come  to  the 
defence  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature — to 
help  man  the  citadel,  if  I  may  so  say — at  the  present  moment. 
We  all  know  the  claims  he  has  upon  us  in  this  direction,  but  I 
may  add  that  he  has  not  buried  himself  in  Greek.  He  has 
taken  a  lively  interest  also  in  modern  affairs,  and  I  know  no 
one  who  is  more  fitted  to  recommend  Greek  literature  to  the 
modern  world. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution." 

Lord  Bryce  :  "  To  what  has  been  said  I  will  add  only  one  word. 
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I  do  not  think  there  is  any  appointment  the  Council  could  make, 
or  any  President  the  Association  could  have,  whose  choice 
would  give  greater  satisfaction  in  a  region  where  all  our  pro- 
ceedings are  watched  with  great  interest  and  sympathy.  Pro- 
fessor Gilbert  Murray  is  as  well  known  in  the  United  States  as 
he  is  here,  and  is  as  much  admired.  He  has  given  lectures  there, 
and  has  personally  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  American 
opinion,  which  has  been  very  valuable  to  us  in  the  course  of  the 
last  two  years." 

The  appointment  of  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  as  President 
of  the  Association  for  the  coming  year  was  carried  with 
acclamation. 

Professor  Murray  :  "  Lord  Bryce,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
It  would  be  ungracious  of  me  to  say  nothing  on  an  occasion  like 
this,  yet  at  the  same  time  you  will  all  realise  how  difficult  it 
is  to  say  anything.  I  feel  that  Sir  Kobert  Allison  has  used  just 
the  phrase  that  is  appropriate  to  the  occasion  when  he  speaks 
of  '  manning  the  citadel.'  We  are  in  a  very  critical  condition, 
all  we  who  have  faith  and  love  for  the  classics,  and  the  position 
is  not  made  less  complex  when  we  are  ourselves  opponents  of 
the  old  rigid  classicism  which  looked  down  on  modern  subjects 
and  almost  prided  itself  on  its  ignorance  of  natural  science.  As 
our  resolutions  show,  this  Society  is  not  only  sympathetic  to- 
wards science,  but  is  definitely  in  favour  of  an  increase  of  the 
scientific  element  in  education.  But  we  must  be  true  to  our 
classical  ideals  at  the  same  time.  I  am  proud — very  proud — to 
have  been  chosen  by  you  as  President  at  a  time  like  this.  I  feel 
that  in  one  way  I  can  perhaps  be  a  help  to  our  cause — in  what 
my  old  friend,  Dr  Fisher,  the  present  Minister  of  Education, 
used  laughingly  to  call  '  la  haute  vulgarisation.'  In  that  I  have 
had  considerable  experience.  But  on  one  side  I  am  very  weak  :  on 
the  side  of  practical  experience  of  school  work.  I  have  been  in  a 
good  many  Universities,  and  know  that  side  of  the  question. 
But  I  shall  have  to  look  to  others,  to  practical  schoolmasters,  to 
keep  me  coached  on  the  schoolmasters'  side  of  the  work,  and, 
especially,  the  most  arduous  of  all  the  schoolmasters'  work,  the 
task  of  dealing  with  the  Philistine  parent. 

I  have  perhaps  spoken  for  the  moment  as  if  the  President  has 
more  to  do  than  he  actually  has.  It  is  the  Council  who  will 
15 
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really  be  doing  this  work,  and  the  chief  burden  will  continue  to 
lie  on  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  cor- 
diality with  which  you  have  elected  me  to  a  post  which  I  regard 
as  a  very  high  honour  indeed." 

Dr  Macan  :  "An  office  has  been  entrusted  to  me  on  this 
occasion  which  I  am  proud  to  perform  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
It  is  to  propose  the  election,  as  a  Vice-President,  of  our  outgoing 
President.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  dare  say  this  proposal  will  remind 
Lord  Bryce  of  a  little  anecdote  in  Herodotus.  There  was  a 
King  of  Sparta  whose  claims  were  challenged.  No  doubt  the 
evidence  was  carefully  gone  into,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  a  bar  sinister  on  his  shield,  so  he  was  removed.  His 
would-be  successor,  who  then  came  into  office,  had  the  extremely 
bad  taste — bad  form,  we  should  call  it — to  ask  him  on  a  public 
occasion  how  he  enjoyed  being  a  mere  magistrate  after  being  a 
King.  The  process  of  passing  from  the  Presidential  to  a  Vice- 
Presidential  chair  might  seem  a  process  of  diminuendo  rather 
than  of  crescendo  in  dignity,  but  I  can  assure  our  outgoing 
President  that  it  is  not  so.  Our  Vice-Presidents  are  a  sort  of 
glory  thrown  ofi  from  the  Presidential  Chair,  and  surround  it 
from  year  to  year  with  increasing  glory.  Most  of  them  have 
been  Presidents.  They  compare  with  the  past  Masters  of  an 
Orange  Lodge — I  mean  of  a  Freemasons'  Lodge — and,  really,  to 
occupy  the  post  of  Vice-President  is  the  cachet  of  having  been 
President. 

Lord  Bryce  told  us  yesterday,  and  no  doubt  with  complete 
sincerity,  that  he  esteemed  it  an  honour  to  preside  over  our 
meetings.  I  have  often  felt  at  Oxford  that  it  is  most  remarkable 
how  in  this  country  men  of  affairs,  great  statesmen  who  have 
represented  the  Crown  all  the  world  over  in  posts  of  the  liighest 
importance,  have  esteemed  it  a  credit  to  receive  an  honorary 
degree  ;  and  they  esteem  it  an  honour  to  preside  over  the  meetings 
of  a  learned  Society  of  this  kind  whose  interests  are  largely 
educational.  It  is  a  recognition,  no  doubt,  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  these  interests,  and  we  hope  that  our  outgoing  President 
will  accept  in  that  sense  what  we  consider  to  be  a  continuation, 
a  continued  expression,  of  our  desire  that  his  name  and  fame 
should  be  associated  with  the  Classical  Association,   and  we 
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should  like  to  assure  him  that  we,  too,  feel  it  an  honour  to  us 
to  have  his  name  inscribed  permanently  on  the  roll  of  our  Vice- 
Presidents. 

It  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  say  a  word  on  this 
subject  on  the  present  occasion,  because  I  have  so  many  associa- 
tions with  Lord  Bryce,  and  they  are  all  so  pleasant.  I  must 
not  go  into  all  of  them,  or  recall  that  delightful  dinner  which 
his  Oxford  friends  gave  him  in  AllSovils,  when  he  was  starting  for 
Washington,  nor  many  other  occasions  when  he  spoke  to  us  in 
Oxford  with  all  that  extraordinary  breadth  and  felicity  under 
which  we  vibrated  and  trembled  in  this  hall  yesterday.  But 
this  is  an  occasion  when  I  may  be  allowed  to  recall  one  or  two 
semi-autobiographical  instances. 

In  1905  ...  I  will  take  you  into  my  confidence.  I  really 
had  forgotten  what  year  it  was,  so  last  night,  after  I  had  been 
commandeered  to  address  you  this  morning,  I  approached  Lord 
Bryce  and  said,  '  Dear  friend,  when  was  it  that  we  went  to  Greece 
together  ? '  He  answered,  '  1905.'  That  infallible  memory 
responded  at  once — at  once — to  the  touch  of  my  inquiry.  Well, 
in  1905  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  being  his  companion  (with 
150  other  people)  on  a  yachting  tour  in  the  ^Egean,  and  I  remember 
one  or  two  vignettes,  which  I  have  often  recalled  in  these  recent 
years,  while  he  was  discharging  those  high  offices  on  behalf  of 
King  and  Country  abroad.  I  think  of  one  very  hot  day  in  spring, 
the  Greek  spring,  when  we  landed  at  Itea,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascending  to  the  Temple  of  Delphi — on  foot,  or  on  asses,  and 
Aloga,  provided  for  the  use  of  weaker  brothers  and  sisters.  I 
observed  our  out-going  President  on  that  occasion,  with  Lady 
Bryce,  preparing  to  walk  up,  and  I  fondly  fancied  that  what  he 
could  do,  I  could  do  also.  So  I  started  to  walk  up  too,  and  it 
was  a  long,  a  weary,  and  a  rough  pull.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
ascent.  I  must  have  cut  a  sorry  figure,  for,  before  I  got  to  the  top, 
a  friendly  doctor  riding  at  my  side,  dismounted,  and  insisted  on 
my  mounting  his  Alogon,  and  completing  the  ascent  in  that  way, 
for  he  saw  I  was  almost  prostrate.  When  I  arrived  at  Delphi 
there  I  found  Lord  Bryce  walking  about  the  ruins  without  having 
turned  a  hair.  A  few  days  later,  when  we  were  all  together  in  the 
theatre  at  Athens,  I  had  my  revenge.  I  discovered  Lord  Bryce 
sitting  per  accidens  in  the  chair  of  the  high-priest  of  Dionysus.    I 
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had  a  kodak  and  snapped  Mm.    That  is  one  of  my  great  treasures, 
Lord  Bryce  sitting  in  the  chair  of  the  Dionysian  Hiereus. 

I  recall  a  third  episode.  As  we  sailed  back  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  to  Marseilles,  it  was  a  Sunday  evening,  and,  it  being 
one  of  those  dreadful  educational  tours  when  some  one  instructs 
you  morning,  noon,  and  night,  Lord  Bryce's  turn  was  come,  and 
he  was  asked  to  give  us  an  address.  I  think  a  sigh  of  relief  went 
round  the  ship  when  we  heard  he  was  to  occupy  the  pulpit.  He 
gave  us  an  address.  He  had  no  books,  no  papers ;  he  had  no 
original  authorities.  He  had  only  his  wonderful  memory  and 
his  unrivalled  powers  of  exposition.  He  retired  into  a  corner  of 
the  smoking-room  for  a  while  and,  after  dinner,  he  spoke  to  us 
for  an  hour  upon  what  I  might  describe  as  the  Seven  Ages  of  Asia 
Minor — the  most  wonderful  discourse,  coherent,  lucid,  furnishing 
us  with  a  complete  outline  and  perspective  of  Anatolian  history 
from  the  settlement  of  the  Ark  on  Mount  Ararat  down  to  the 
coming  of  the  Turks.  Even  the  Hittites  were  not  forgotten. 
That  shows  what  Lord  Bryce's  energy  and  activities  and  in- 
exhaustible interests  are,  and  these  reminiscences  dwell  in  my 
memory  most  pleasantly.  One  feels  that  any  one  of  such  interests 
would  satisfy  an  ordinary  student.  He  is  an  example  to  us  all, 
and  gives  us  fresh  faith  in  our  studies. 

I  cannot  follow  him  now  all  round  the  world.  I  need  not 
remind  you  of  all  he  has  done  and  taught  us.  He  is  at  home  in  all 
continents — Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and,  not  least,^  America,  North 
and  South.  I  can  remember  a  brilliant  discourse  which  he  gave, 
also  without  notes,  on  the  travellings  of  Odysseus,  quoting  to  us, 
from  memory,  whole  pages  of  the  Odyssey.  On  another  occasion 
he  expounded  the  anatomy  of  the  South  African  States  and 
drew  up  a  modern  classification  of  constitutions  which  seemed  to 
me  to  put  Aristotle  quite  in  the  shade.  He  is  a  living  example 
to  us,  because  he  finds  a  great  deal  of  the  force  which  enables 
him  to  maintain  his  marvellous  activities  in  those  sources  of 
instruction  and  refreshment  to  which  we  also  recur,  those  old 
classical  sources,  and  especially  in  Greek  literature. 

May  I  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  merits  of  the  general  question, 
suggested  by  our  incoming  President's  remarks  about  the  attitude 
which  he  is  to  assume  ?  He  accepts  the  duty  of  defending  the 
citadel.    In  listening  to  Lord  Bryce  yesterday,  one  of  the  features 
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of  that  marvellous  and  enchanting  discourse  as  It  struck  me  was 
this,  that  he  did  not  take  up  an  apologetic  attitude.  I  deplore 
the  attitude  which  is  so  often  assumed  in  this  matter.  I  have 
been  something  of  a  fighting  man,  and  I  believe  in  the  offensive, 
not  the  defensive,  and  in  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country.  I  think  we  ought  to  assert  the  immortal  and  eternal 
charm,  the  value  for  life,  of  classical  study,  and  it  is  that  faith, 
to  which  our  incoming  President  has  referred,  which  gives  me  the 
courage  not  to  be  a  compulsionist.  But  I  must  not  enter  on  that 
subject. 

I  have  lately  been  reading  two  books,  and,  though  not  a  com- 
pulsionist, I  should  like  to  make  everybody  read  them  :  Mr. 
Livingstone's  recently  published  book,  which  is  more  or  le3s  of  a 
defensive  character,  for  one.  I  should  like  to  make  every  scientist 
read  that  book.  And  the  other,  which  I  should  like  to  make  it 
compulsory  for  every  classical  student  to  read,  is  Professor 
Gregory's  book,  Discovery.  Especially  should  school-boys  read 
it.  There  was  a  scholarship  examination  lately  at  Oxford  at 
which,  all  the  younger  dons  being  away,  lies  ad  triarios  redibat, 
and  I  had  to  examine.  There  was  a  general  paper  in  which  some- 
body had  inserted  this  question,  '  Are  literary  students  more  in 
need  of  scientific  training  than  scientific  students  of  literary  train- 
ing ?  '  For  my  sins,  I  had  to  read  two-thirds  of  the  answers  to 
that  question,  I  can  only  say  that  I  blushed  to  read  them ;  I 
blushed  for  the  boys,  the  masters  and  the  parents,  because  the  vast 
majority  of  the  answers  showed  that  the  boys  had  not  the  ghost 
of  an  idea  of  what  science  is,  nor  the  scientific  life,  nor  the  character 
of  scientific  men  of  the  best  type.  It  was  simply  for  the  boys  a 
question  of  money,  of  trade,  and  commerce.  If  those  answers 
reflected  the  attitude  and  tone  of  their  homes,  or  the  attitude  of 
their  schoolmasters,  it  is  deplorable.  It  was  evident  that  they 
would  all  be  the  better  for  reading  Professor  Gregory's  book  on 
Discovery,  which  illustrates  the  true  spirit  of  science,  its  high 
ideal,  and  its  absolute  superiority  to  all  pecuniary  and  material 
interests,  the  spirit  which  inspired  such  men  as  Pasteur  and  Fabre. 

That  is  where  I  should  like  compulsion  to  come  in.  And 
there  is  another  bit  of  compulsion  which  I  should  like  to  apply. 
Looking  round  Oxford,  for  example,  and  counting  up  the  number 
of  persons  who  are  at  work  on  classical  studies,  I  have  been  struck 
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by  the  fact  that  they  are  far  from  being  all  of  them  members  of 
this  Association.  I  wish  that  we  could  compel  those  who  are  in 
favour  of  compulsory  Greek  in  Responsions  to  become  members 
of  this  Association,  and  pay  their  5s.  a  year  to  support  classical 
studies. 

I  move  that  our  outgoing  President  be  requested  to  accept  the 
position  of  a  Vice-President  of  the  Association." 

The  Rev.  G.  C.  Richards  :  "  As  a  member  of  Oriel,  with  which 
College  Lord  Bryce  has  been  associated,  first  as  Fellow  and  after- 
wards as  Honorary  Fellow,  for  fifty-four  years,  I  have  been  invited 
to  second  this  motion,  and  I  do  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and 
with  a  sense  of  honour. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  proud  we  are  at  Oriel  of  Lord  Bryce, 
who,  throughout  his  career  both  as  educationalist  and  statesman, 
has  in  a  peculiar  degree  managed  to  combine  the  best  qualities 
of  both  ;  who,  when  he  was  a  teacher,  always  had  the  broad  out- 
look of  a  statesman,  and,  when  he  became  a  statesman  and  was 
divorced  from  technical  teaching,  nevertheless  continued  to  be  in 
the  best  sense  a  teacher  and  to  have  the  highest  interests  of  educa- 
tion always  at  heart.  We  are  very  proud  of  him,  and  may  I  extend 
a  cordial  invitation  to  any  member  of  the  Classical  Association 
who  happens  to  be  strolling  about  Oxford,  and  has  ten  minutes  to 
spare,  to  come  and  see  in  our  Common  Room  what  we  consider  to 
be  a  most  admirable  portrait  of  Lord  Bryce,  which  will  help,  in 
times  far  away  in  the  future,  to  retain  his  memory  in  the  place 
with  which  he  was  so  long  connected  ? 

Dr  Macan,  in  his  humorous  and  admirable  speech,  has  given 
many  reminiscences  of  Lord  Bryce.  My  earliest  recollection  of 
him  goes  back  to  the  '80's,  when,  as  an  undergraduate  at  Balliol, 
I  was  privileged  to  meet  him  at  breakfast  with  the  great  Master, 
and,  stimulated  by  some  casual  question  from  Jowett,  Lord 
Bryce  gave  us  a  delightful  discourse  on  Browning  and  Browning's 
development  as  a  poet.  If  all  teaching  could  be  like  this,  how 
delightful  the  life,  both  of  teacher  and  taught,  would  be,  I  thought. 
The  last  time  I  heard  him  was  yesterday.  I  am  only  voicing  the 
feeling  of  all  when  I  say  that  the  address  of  yesterday  was  unsur- 
passable. It  has  been  a  very  great  service  that  Lord  Bryce  has 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  classical  studies  in  this  country  in  lending 
his  great  name  and  his  well-known  experience  and  reputation  for 
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impartiality  and  judgment  to  tlie  Classical  Association  just  at 
the  time  when  it  was  necessary,  as  he  said,  to  procure  a  certain 
amount  of  protection.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that,  among  the 
many  services  he  has  rendered  to  education  in  this  country,  he 
has  never  rendered  a  greater  one  than  to  have  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  President  of  the  Classical  Association  during  so  critical  a 
year,  and,  as  a  Vice-President,  we  hope  that  his  name  will  continue 
to  be  associated  with  the  cause  which  we  have  at  heart. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  Lord  Bryce  has  always  been  an  Alpine 
climber.  He  is  able  to  rise  above  the  fogs  of  prejudice  and  con- 
troversy, as  it  is  given  to  few  men  to  do.  He  is  able  always  to 
persuade  those  who  are  in  a  controversy  on  account  of  being 
perplexed  because,  rising  above  them,  he  can  see  more  clearly 
than  they.  That  function,  my  Lord,  which  you  have  performed  so 
admirably  in  the  past,  both  those  who  have  been  associated  with 
you  at  Oxford,  who  know  and  admire  you,  and  the  members  of  the 
Classical  Association  who  have  come  to  know  you  better  in  the 
past  year  whose  admiration,  being  fresher,  is  perhaps  even  warmer 
— that  function  we  hope,  as  Vice-President,  you  will  continue  to 
perform." 

The  motion  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Lord  Bryce  (received  with  great  applause):  "Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  honour  you  have  done 
me  in  electing  me  to  be  a  Vice-President.  I  can  be  nothing  but 
proud  to  be  associated  with  those  who  were  formerly  heads  of 
this  very  distinguished  and  I  trust  exceptionally  pacific  Orange 
Lodge.  I  most  particularly  thank  my  old  friend,  Dr  Macau, 
and  Mr.  Kichards  of  my  own  Oxford  College,  for  the  kind  words 
they  have  said.  Dr  Macau  has  thrown  around  me  an  aureole  of 
golden  mist  in  which  I  hardly  recognise  myself.  I  remember  how, 
in  the  United  States,  it  used  to  be  a  great  question,  what  the 
people  should  do  with  their  Ex-Presidents.  Many  articles  were 
published  and  many  speeches  delivered  on  the  subject,  but  Con- 
gress could  never  be  brought  to  see  the  utility  of  Ex-Presidents. 
However,  the  Ex-Presidents  generally  solved  the  difficulty  by 
dying.  Now,  happily,  a  new  departure  has  been  made,  and  at 
present  there  are  two  Ex-Presidents  who  are  not  only  alive,  but 
are  what  are  called  in  the  United  States  '  live  wires.'  I  take  com- 
fort, from  their  example,  to  feel  that,  for  an  Ex-President,  there 
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may  remain,  when  lie  becomes  a  Vice-President,  a  sphere  of  use  • 
fulness. 

There  are  three  things  in  particular  that  I  should  like  to  say. 
First,  to  congratulate  you  on  the  election  of  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray.  I  do  not  think  any  one  could  bring  more  knowledge 
and  wisdom  to  the  work  cut  out  for  the  Association  in  the  coming 
year.  Secondly,  I  want  you  to  express  hearty  concurrence  with 
the  combative  and  aggressive  policy  recommended  by  Dr  Macan. 
It  is  time  to  arm  and  smite  the  hosts  of  the  Philistines.  Let  us 
lay  siege  to  Gath  and  scatter  the  hosts  of  Askalon  and  pursue  the 
flying  enemy  even  down  to  the  Great  Sea.  Thirdly,  we  have 
to-day  to  educate  not  so  much  the  boys  and  girls  as  the  parents. 
It  is  really  the  parents  who  want  educating.  They  Vv^ant  to  be 
led  to  understand  what  education  is,  and  how,  even  if  instruction 
is  given  to  those  who  will  enter  the  most  steady-going  or  ground- 
creeping  commercial  pursuits,  the  advantagesof  atruly  stimulative 
instruction  are  the  greatest  boon  to  a  boy.  And  here,  in  these 
industrial  districts,  you  want  to  educate  the  employers  of  labom' 
and  the  heads  of  industrial  establishments  by  pointing  out  the 
advantages  to  be  expected  in  the  applications  of  science,  by  giving 
the  fullest  attention  to  the  teaching  of  scientific  theory  as  the 
groundwork  of  applied  science. 

Lastly,  I  wish  to  express  my  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  render  more  efiective  service  diuing  the  year  of  my  president- 
ship, and  to  say  that,  in  the  little  I  have  done,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  realise  the  very  great  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate 
what  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  by  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon. 
I  have  had  many  conversations  with  him  on  this  work,  and  on 
the  campaign  against  the  Philistines  in  general,  and  I  have  been 
struck,  not  only  by  his  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  but  also 
by  the  tact  and  judgment  he  brings  to  every  practical  question, 
and  I  desire  to  thank  him  for  the  advice  he  has  given  me.  I 
congratulate  the  Association  on  being  able  to  count  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  services.  As  Vice-President,  or  in  any  capacity, 
I  shall  always  be  at  the  service  of  this  Association,  and  shall  be 
ready  to  shoulder  a  rifle,  whether  as  a  private  or  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  or  in  any  higher  capacity." 

Professor  Sonnenschein  :   "  I  must  thank  Dr  Macan  for  the 
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whole-hearted  sympathy  he  has  expressed  for  this  Association. 
It  stands  for  no  narrow  interests;  it  is  not  fighting  for  any 
personal  ends ;  but  it  takes  a  broad-minded  and  catholic  view 
of  the  claims  of  education  in  a  very  high  sense  of  the  term.  I 
feel  very  proud  myself  of  its  general  attitude  towards  reform, 
and  especially  of  its  recent  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the 
study  of  physical  science — an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education. 

My  excuse  for  making  these  few  remarks  is  that  I  am  going 
to  propose  the  election  of  certain  persons  to  offices  in  the  Associa- 
tion, and  therefore  perhaps  a  word  on  the  general  character  is 
not  out  of  place.  I  propose  the  re-election  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  previous  years.  This  is  a  formal  matter.  I  also  propose 
the  re-election  of  om-  officers,  the  Hon.  Secretaries  and  the  Hon. 
Treasurer.  We  owe  them  a  great  debt  for  their  devotion  to  the 
work  of  the  Association  for  some  years,  and  we  owe  Professor 
Slater  a  special  debt  because,  during  the  past  year  or  so,  he  has 
had  to  bear  on  his  shoulders  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Duke  on  war  work. 
We  are  glad  that  Professor  Slater  consents  to  continue  his  ser- 
vices for  a  further  year. 

I  have  also  to  propose  the  election  of  some  new  members  of  the 
Council  owing  to  retirements  :  Miss  Lilley,  Miss  Limebeer,  Canon 
Cruickshank,  Mr.  Kenneth  Forbes,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  P.  Pantin. 

This  is  not  a  formal  matter.  The  persons  suggested  to  you 
are  nominated  by  the  Council ;  but  the  Council  has  no  desire 
to  take  from  the  Association  the  right  to  elect  any  new  members 
of  Council  that  it  chooses.  So  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
any  other  nominations  that  may  be  made.  I  will  only  say  a 
few  words  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  just  mentioned. 
Miss  Lilley  and  Miss  Limebeer  are  both  gi'aduates  of  London 
University,  who  are  now  engaged  in  educational  work ;  Miss 
Lilley,  after  taking  her  London  B.A.,  went  to  Oxford,  where  she 
studied  in  the  school  of  Litterae  Humaniores  ;  she  was  formerly 
one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Manchester  and  District 
Branch  of  the  Association,  and  is  now  head  of  the  women's 
department  of  the  Birmingham  Day  Training  College,  and  I  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  associated  with  her  in  various 
activities  during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Miss  Limebeer 
is  a  London  M.A.,  who,  after  filling  the  post  of  Assistant  Mistress 
16 
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in  tlie  Mancliester  High  School  for  Girls  and  being  the  first 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Manchester  and  District  Branch  of  the  Associa- 
tion, is  now  Head  Mistress  of  the  Girls'  High  School  at  Pendleton, 
Manchester.  Canon  Cruickshank  is  a  brilliant  classical  scholar 
who  holds  the  office  of  Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Durham.  Mr.  Kenneth  Forbes  is  an 
educationist — Lecturer  on  Education  in  the  University  of  Liver- 
pool ;  he  has  just  edited,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Cam- 
pagnac.  Cardinal  Sadoleto's  Tractate  on  Education.  Mr.  W.  E. 
P.  Pantin  is  an  old  friend  of  the  Association,  who  has  been  asso- 
ciated Avith  much  of  its  educational  work  in  the  past :  as  a 
member  of  Council,  as  Secretary  of  two  important  Committees — 
the  Curricula  Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Gram- 
matical Terminology — and  as  Treasurer  of  the  Journals  Board. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  proposing,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  the 
election  of  these  five  persons." 

Professor  Connal  seconded  this  motion,  which  Avas  carried. 

Professor  Murray  :  "  We  cannot  break  up  without  saying  a 
few  words  of  thanks  to  our  hosts  in  Leeds.  I  do  not  know  to 
whom  the  credit  chiefly  falls,  whether  to  Professor  Roberts  or 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  providing  us  with  the  two  addresses  to 
which  we  listened  yesterday ;  but  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  Pro- 
fessor Roberts  who,  as  impresario,  arranged  them  for  us.  I 
doubt  if  any  Association  of  any  kind  within  our  memory  has 
heard  two  such  remarkable  addresses  on  the  same  day.  If  you 
take  the  discussion  of  the  afternoon  also,  it  is  not  very  often  that 
you  get  such  a  helpful  discussion,  full  both  of  knowledge  and  of 
direction.  And  it  was  a  happy  ending  of  the  day  to  have  Mr. 
Mackail's  evening  lecture  in  the  Picture  Gallery.  I  was  sitting 
in  the  front  row  and  had  a  good  view  of  the  pictures  at  the  end 
of  the  room.  When  he  was  describing  Horace's  misguided 
youth  and  his  danger  of  turning  into  a  sort  of  Dick  Swiveller,  I 
had  before  me  Phil  May's  caricature  picture  of  himself,  a  wonder- 
ful portrait  of  exactly  the  thing  which  Horace,  thank  Heaven, 
did  not  quite  become.  When  he  spoke  of  tragedy,  on  the  other 
side  was  the  same  artist's  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Irving.  And 
when  he  spoke  of  the  mystery  of  human  life,  there  was  at  the 
head  of  the  gallery  an  enormous  picture  which  I  hesitate  to 
describe.     I  could  see  many  heads  and  strangely  moving  arms, 
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and  felt  sure  I  recognised  in  it  the  bold  taste  of  our  famous  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

We  must  also  thank  our  hosts  and  hostesses  for  the  particularly 
charming  hospitality  we  have  received  here.  Everything  so 
convenient,  so  united,  and  with  an  academic  feeling  pervading 
the  whole  of  our  visit. 

We  are  also  grateful  for  the  organisation,  which  certainly  is 
due  to  Professor  Roberts — the  organisation  of  our  time  so  that 
we  have  never  been  left  at  a  loose  end  with  nothing  to  do,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  have  not  felt  pressed  or  worn  out  with  intel- 
lectual efforts  unduly  prolonged. 

And  with  regard  to  Professor  Roberts,  I  think  many  of  us  will 
go  away  with  a  permanent  memory  of  the  end  of  his  address 
and  the  lark  singing  at  the  gate  of  heaven. 

Lastly,  I  should  like  to  thank  the  Lord  Mayor  himself  for  the 
personal  interest  he  has  shown  in  all  our  meetings." 

Miss  Strudwick  :  "  It  is  with  a  very  real  sense  of  gratitude 
that  I  second  this  Vote  of  Thanks.  To  those  of  us  who  are 
school  teachers,  this  has  been  a  great  treat.  I  shall  go  back  to  my 
work  in  London  with  a  sense  of  inspiration  and  comfort,  a  sense  of 
heartening,  which  a  great  many  of  us  need  badly  in  these  days. 

To  our  hosts  and  hostesses  in  this  hospitable  city  of  Leeds, 
who  have  surrounded  us  with  that  feeling  of  cosiness  and  comfort 
and  real  well-being,  I  cannot  describe  how  grateful  I  am.  I 
hope  they  will  take  the  words  Professor  Murray  has  spoken,  and 
my  small  addition,  as  some  indication  of  what  we  really  do  feel — 
we  visitors  who  have  come  from  a  distance." 

This  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon  it  was  left  to  the 
Council  to  decide  the  date  and  place  of  the  next  General  Meeting. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Allen  then  read  the  following  paper  on  TheHumanities: 

"In  the  study  of  man  there  is  abundant  interest  to  be  found  in 
the  names  that  he  gives  to  things.  The  simpler  objects  of  human 
life  have  names  whose  origins  are  veiled  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
No  one  can  trace  to  their  sources  such  words  as  dog — which,  as 
early  as  1519,^  a  foreign  philologist  knew  to  be  exclusively  English 

1  See  Myeonius's  commentary  on  Glareanus's  Deacriptio  de  situ 
Helvetiae,  Basle,  1519,  p.  31. 
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— or  pudding  and  pie,  which  a  high  authority  has  declared  to  be 
almost  the  only  words  of  genuinely  English  origin  beginning 
with  p.  But,  as  human  life  became  more  complex,  with  new 
things  always  coming  into  being,  names  tended  to  become 
descriptive  and  indicate  on  their  faces  some  features  of  the 
objects  they  denoted  :  as,  for  instance,  sunshade,  hrealcfast,  turn- 
stile. And  this  is  specially  the  case  with  the  names  of  abstract 
rather  than  concrete  things,  which  are  formed  to  represent 
ideas,  not  always  very  clearly  defined,  but  capable  of  being 
grouped  together  under  some  descriptive  name.  Now  in  the 
formation  of  names  of  all  kinds  there  is  one  condition  which 
must  be  satisfied  if  the  name  is  to  be  useful :  it  must  be  such 
that  the  great  public  will  adopt  it.  The  public — of  which  we 
all  form  part — is  a  many-headed  creature,  and  will  not  take 
trouble  either  to  pronounce  or  to  understand  words.  With 
the  speech  of  the  philosophers  it  has  little  patience  :  phenomenal, 
it  insists  upon  using  for  remarJcaUe ;  cognition  and  noumenal 
might  as  well  not  exist.  Above  all  things  it  likes  brevity,  and 
abhors  many  short  syllables.  It  has  clipped  one  out  of  idololatry  ; 
veterinary,  in  common  speech,  is  but  a  fragmeirt  of  its  proper 
self.  Monosyllabic  trmication  lies  always  in  wait  for  the  public's 
means  of  locomotion :  cab  and  bus  and  van  have  long  been 
with  us,  and,  but  for  its  glaring  ugliness,  hiJce  would  long  ago 
have  supplanted  bicycle.  Most  of  us  can  remember  how  tvire 
has  displaced  both  telegraph  and  telegram :  and  there  is  only  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  we  may  have  to  accustom  ourselves 
to  phone.  But,  besides  such  abbreviation,  this  all-powerful  public 
employs  words  in  the  most  arbitrary  way,  merely  to  suit  its 
own  convenience.  Consider  how  it  has  limited  the  word  doctor, 
which  formerly  Avas  the  title  of  all  duly  attested  teachers  in  the 
higher  faculties — a  use  which,  indeed,  still  lingers  in  some  obscure 
places.  What  would  be  the  feelings  of  an  anxious  relative 
who  had  cried  to  us  from  a  bedside  to  '  fetch  a  doctor,'  if  we 
should  return  with  a  theologian  or  a  canonist,  or  even  with  a 
teacher  in  an  elementary  school  ?  And  what  rapid  promotion 
has  come  to  ivireless  !  That  lucid  and  highly  respectable  adjective 
very  quickly  became  a  substantive,  and  is  now  on  its  way  to 
becoming  a  verb. 

All  of  us  who  care  for  precision  and  accuracy  in  speech — which 
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are  indeed  most  necessary  and  desirable  qualities — need  to  bear 
it  always  in  mind,  that  the  public  is  a  high  court  of  parliament 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  We  may  propound  the  most 
excellent  names  for  things,  wearing  on  their  faces  the  features  of 
their  parentage  and  the  qualities  that  they  connote  :  we  may 
preach  their  excellence,  and  cut  ourselves  with  knives,  calling 
upon  the  name  of  the  god  of  erudition  ;  but,  if  the  public  will  not 
use  the  names  we  have  chosen,  they  die  at  their  birth  and  might 
as  well  never  have  been  chosen  at  all.  The  French  wit  who 
suggested  the  name  omnibus  about  the  year  1829  probably  never 
for  a  moment  supposed  that  it  would  live.  But  the  thing  was 
new,  and  needed  some  name  ;  and  the  great  public,  in  default 
of  a  better,  consented  to  perpetuate  a  mild  jest  in  a  classical 
language.  An  endeavour  is  now  being  made  by  the  precisians 
to  fasten  the  word  ethnogra'phiml  upon  museums  which  the 
public  has  been  accustomed  to  call  historical.  The  distinction 
indicated  is  quite  real  and  logical ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  our  masters  will  adopt  it.  At  present  appearances  are 
against  it. 

The  classification  of  the  subjects  of  human  study  presents 
many  considerations  of  interest,  and  can  be  traced  back  beyond 
the  great  age  of  Greece  ;  but  in  its  nomenclature  there  is  a  very 
uncertain  sound.  The  division  of  the  nine  Muses,  who  were 
at  first  only  three,  seems  to  represent  an  early  attempt  to  form 
a  canon  of  human  knowledge.  Of  the  nine,  seven  are  concerned 
with  poetry  in  different  forms  and  the  drama  :  there  is  a  Muse 
of  history,  and  a  Muse  of  astronomy,  who  stands  alone  for  what 
we  now  call  the  study  of  nature.  The  division  of  the  trivinm 
and  quadrivium  is  usually  assigned  to  the  Dark  Ages  ;  but  the 
late  Dr  Adam  has  shown  ^  that  the  latter  course,  comprising 
arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music,  was  known  to  Plato, 
and  may  well  be  Pythagorean.  And  if  the  quadrivittm  has  such 
antiquity,  it  seems  likely  that  the  more  elementary  studies  of  the 
trivium — grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric — may  have  their  grouping 
far  back.  The  difficulty  that  attends  the  naming  of  new  branches 
of  stud}'  is  illustrated  by  the  title  given  to  the  calculating  sciences 
of  the  quadrivium  :  nothing  more  original  was  adopted  than 
fxaOi^/j-ara — things  learnt.  So  they  were  styled  by  Plato,  and 
1  Classical  Beview,  xv.  (1901),  pp.  220-1. 
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by  Aristotle  ;  and  with  this  unimaginative  name,  equally  applic- 
able to  every  other  branch  of  human  learning,  subsequent 
generations  have  remained  content. 

By  the  first  century  B.C.  Varro  had  increased  the  seven  studies- 
by  adding  two  more  disciplinae  of  a  practical  character,  medicine 
and  architecture ;  but  the  seven  still  persisted,  and  were  known 
to  Augustine  and  Martianus  Capella  as  the  septem  liherales  artes, 
the  epithet  being  equivalent  to  that  Ciceronian  phrase  which 
comes  so  near  to  ours,  '  befitting  a  gentleman ' — lihero  homine 
dignae,  while  the  substantive  is  that  twice  applied  by  Plato  in 
the  Republic  to  the  four  studies  of  the  quadrivimn,  rej^vai. 
With  the  rise  of  universities  at  the  close  of  the  Dark  Ages— those 
studia  getieralia  which  aimed  at  comprising  the  whole  circle  of 
human  knowledge — we  find  a  new  division,  Theology,  Law,  and 
Medicine  emerging  as  separate  and  superior  faculties,  while  the 
liberal  arts  held  a  subordinate  place,  though  still  comprising 
their  sevenfold  classification.  With  the  passage  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Arts  faculty  fell  under  the  domination  of  the  philoso- 
phers ;  and  then  in  the  fifteenth  century  reaction  set  in  with 
the  men  whom  we  agree  to  call  the  humanists,  and  the  world 
seemed  to  go  through  a  new  birth,  emerging  in  a  freer  life,  which 
was  liber 0  homine  digna. 

The  name  humanist  has  had  many  senses;  and  when,  as 
members  of  the  great  public,  we  employ  it  among  ourselves, 
confusion  is  apt  to  arise  through  diflerence  of  connotation. 
It  has  been  used  sometimes  to  denote  those  who  looked  back 
to  a  golden  age  of  man,  realizing  his  essential  dignity  and  the 
glory-  that  was  his  due  :  in  whose  mouths  Avould  be  rather  that 
great  chorus  of  the  Antigone,  ttoXXo.  to.  Scaa  KovBkv  dvBpuyrrov 
ScivoTcpov  Tre'Act,  than  the  question  of  the  Psalmist,  '  Lord,  what 
is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  '  In  this  sense  the 
younger  Pliny  ^  writes  to  his  friend  Maximus,  who  has  just 
been  appointed  to  a  proconsulship  in  Greece :  '  Cogita  te  missum 
in  provinciam  Achaiam,  illam  veram  et  meram  Graeciam,  in 
qua  primum  humanitas,  literae,  etiam  fruges  inventae  esse 
creduntur :  missum  ad  ordinandum  statum  liberarum  civitatum, 
id  est  ad  homines  maxime  homines,  ad  liberos  maxime  liberos,  qui 
ius  a  natura  datum  virtute,  meritis,  amicitia,  foedere  denique 

1  VIII.  24. 
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et  religione  tenuerunt.'  Here  humanitas  is  the  moral  and 
meutal  excellence  of  '  homines  '  who  are  '  maxime  homines  ' 
and  '  maxime  liberi.' 

In  another  sense  the  humanist  is  the  student  of  things  human 
rather  than  divine.  That  division  of  knowledge  into  two 
branches  is  easy  and  obvious,  ^cia  koL  avOptiniva,  res  humnnae  et 
divinae  may  well  be  studied  apart ;  and  the  antithesis  occurs 
frequently  at  all  periods.  In  the  hands  of  the  Reformers  a 
fresh  light  was  thrown  across  it,  when  those  worthy  men,  be- 
lieving themselves  to  be  in  closer  communion  with  God  than 
their  opponents,  would  say  of  one  whom  they  wished  to  con- 
demn, '  humana  praeualent  in  eo  plus  quam  diuina  '  :  that 
he  sought  the  things  of  this  world  rather  than  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  difference  thus  concisely  expressed  was  real  enough, 
though  not  quite  in  the  sense  intended  :  for  there  was  inevitable 
antagonism  between  the  humanist  scholar  seeking  to  advance 
knowledge  in  reliance  on  human  reason — not  alone,  but  as  a 
guide  never  to  be  let  go — and  the  religious  leader  contemning  the 
kingdom  of  this  world  and  ensuing  human  advancement,  and 
even  truth,  with  aid  from  realms  in  which  reason  is  not  always 
allowed  to  have  its  perfect  work. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  use  of  the  word 
humanitas  during  the  Renaissance.  The  earliest  example  of  it 
that  I  have  seen  quoted  is  in  Pisanello's  medallion  of  Decembrio, 
struck  before  1450,  and  describing  him  as  '  studiorum  humani- 
tatis  decus.'  Gaguin,  the  liberal-minded  Mathurin,  well  known 
for  his  History  of  France,  composed  in  UQS  a  crabbed  poem  for 
'  artium  humanitatis  studiosis,'  exhorting  them,  in  their  zeal 
for  the  classical  revival — which  he  himself  had  helped  to  foster 
in  Paris — not  to  neglect  the  learning  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible.  Foxe,  in  founding  Corpus  Christi  College  in  Oxford  in 
1516-1517,  entitled  his  Latin  reader  '  lector  artium  humanitatis.' 
In  all  these  cases  it  is  clear  that  the  sense  of  humanitas  is  the 
learning  of  the  ancient  classical  world.  The  key  to  this  usage 
is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  a  passage  in  Gellius,i  that  amusing 
antiquary  of  the  third  century  a.d.  with  whom  the  Renaissance 
scholars  were  more  familiar  than  wc  are  to-day.  'Humanitas,' 
he  says,  '  is  not,  as  people  commonly  think,  the  same  as    the 

1  XIII.  IG. 
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Greek  (f)i\av6pwma,  a  kind  of  general  benevolence  to  all  man- 
kind ;  but  it  is  almost  the  Greek  iratheia,  which  we  call  "  erudi- 
tionem  institutionemque  in  bonas  artes."  Those  who  pursue 
these  arts  with  devotion  are  styled  "  vel  maxime  humanissimi." 
For  the  pursuit  of  this  knowledge  has  been  given  to  man  alone 
of  all  the  animals  ;  and  therefore  it  is  called  humanitas.'  And 
he  gives,  as  an  example,  a  passage  in  Varro's  first  book,  Rer'um 
humanarum :  '  Praxiteles  qui  propter  artificium  egregium 
nemini  est  paulum  modo  humaniori  ignotus '  ;  explaining 
humanior  not  of  the  benevolent  but  unlettered  man,  but  of  the 
man  who  is  '  eruditior  doctiorque,  qui  Praxitelem  quid  fuerit  et 
ex  libris  et  ex  historia  cognoverit.'  The  same  sense  probably 
underlies  an  entry  in  the  register^  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
which  states  that  on  February  24,  1502-3  John  Chamber,  a 
young  Fellow,  and  afterwards  the  celebrated  physician,  went 
ofi  to  Italy  to  read  Avicenna,  Galen,  and  other  medical  works 
at  Padua,  '  studium  omnium  facultatum  humanarum  famo- 
sissimum.' 

The  contribution  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  circle  of  human 
learning  was  the  effective  pursuit  of  this  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
world,  which  had  been  for  long  crushed  out  by  the  pressure  of 
more  recent  studies,  though  not  entirely  without  protest,  at 
intervals,  in  the  preceding  centuries.  The  movement  took  the 
form  of  a  demand  for  the  study  of  the  classical  languages,  Latin 
and  Greek,  the  former  in  the  hands  of  its  most  accomplished 
masters,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  great 
days  of  Greece  and  Rome.  IJjider  the  influence  of  enlightened 
leaders,  who  saw  that  the  same  critical  standards  must  be  applied 
to  Biblical  and  patristic  study  as  to  the  classics,  Hebrew  was 
added  to  the  classical  tongues,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  saw  the  erection  of  colleges  of  the  three  languages  in  all 
the  principal  universities  of  Europe.  This  further  step,  how- 
ever, was  not  destined  to  make  a  permanent  mark  upon  our 
education  :  the  study  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  classics  has 
remained  the  backbone  of  Western  education  down  to  the  present 
day. 

For  this  new  field  of  human  inquiry  the  difficulty  of  an  ade- 
quate name  was  never  solved.    Humanitas  was  used  to  describe 

1  Fol.  138. 
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it,  as  we  have  seen,  but  did  not  command  general  acceptance. 
*  Vetus  eruditio,'  or  '  linguae  et  bonae  literae,'  were  otber 
terms  that  had  vogue  ;  even  at  the  present  time  we  have  no 
more  effective  style  than  '  the  classics  ' — '  letters  '  being  too 
ambiguous,  '  language  and  literature '  too  periphrastic,  while 
for  one  special  branch  we  have  recourse  to  the  French  '  belles- 
lettres.' 

The  uncertainty  of  descriptive  names  for  these  studies  may 
be  well  illustrated  from  a  preface  written  by  the  famous  Germano- 
Dutch  scholar,  G.  J.  Voss,  in  1635,  for  his  De  Arte  Grammatica. 
Having  been  presented  by  Charles  I  to  a  canonry  at  Canterbury, 
he  deemed  it  suitable  to  dedicate  his  book  to  the  young  Prince 
Charles,  then  a  boy  of  five  ;  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  described 
the  attainments  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  princes  and  princesses. 
At  the  age  of  eight  Mary  Tudor,  under  the  care  of  Vives,  had 
been  '  Uteris  Latinis  et  Graecis  optimisque  scientiis  imbuta  '  ; 
Elizabeth  was  '  literarum  linguarumque  scientia  instructa.' 
James  IV  fostered  '  literas  Romanas  et  Graecas '  in  Scotland ; 
and  at  the  same  age  '  haec  humanitatis  studia '  flourished 
in  England  with  the  aid  of  Cornelio  Vitelli,  Linacre,  Colet, 
Grocin,  Latimer,  and  Lily.  Edward  VI  had  '  cum  ea  linguarum 
cognitione  coniunctam,  in  artibus  liberalibus  et  divinarum 
humanarumque  rerum  scientiis  subtilitatem '  :  and  finally 
to  James  I  he  credits  '  peritiam  linguarum,  prosam  versamque 
facundiam,  naturae  prudentiaeque  disciplinas,  historiam  EccJesiae 
et  civilem,  caeterasque  literas  divinas  et  humanas.' 

To  the  new  study  of  '  humanity  '  there  was  yet  another  side. 
One  feature  of  the  Renaissance  period  is  the  revival  of  the  fine 
arts  ;  and  the  humanists  realized  that  there  was  an  art  of  lan- 
guage also  to  be  recovered.  Under  the  rhetoricians  of  the  later 
Roman  Empire  declamation  had  been  carried  to  such  a  pitch 
that  form  occupied  attention  almost  exclusively,  to  the  neglect 
of  matter.  The  inevitable  reaction  lasted  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  is  enshrined  in  such  precepts  as  '  Rem  tene,  verba 
sequentur.'  The  great  mediaeval  teachers  of  theology  and  law 
and  medicine  and  philosophy,  concentrating  on  the  matter  of 
their  studies,  were  not  concerned  with  the  graces  and  refine- 
ments of  language,  so  long  as  it  was  adequate  to  express  the 
subtilties  of  their  expositions  and  distinctions.  It  was  no  wonder 
17 
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that  scholars  who  had  begun  to  read  Cicero  with  enjoyment 
should  find  sudi  jargon  barbarous.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  in  his 
Governour  (1531)  complains  ^  that  men  learned  in  Greek  and 
Latin  have  to  waste  their  time  in  perusing  '  the  great  fardelles 
and  trusses  of  the  most  barbarouse  autours,  stuffed  with  in- 
numerable gloses,  wherby  the  most  necessary  doctrines  of  lawe 
and  phisyke  be  mynced  into  fragmentes.'  Sir  John  Doderidge, 
author  of  the  English  Lawtjer  (1631),  writes  there 2;  'What 
horrid  and  incompt  words  hath  Logicke  and  Philosophy  en- 
dured, introduced  by  their  Dunces  devices,  as  Ens,  entitas, 
quidditas,  causalitas,  with  a  multitude  of  others  impertinent  to 
be  remembred  !  With  what  improper  tearmes  and  barbarous 
speeches  have  the  Schoolmen  daubed  Divinity  !  What  hath 
beene  in  this  kinde  brought  in  upon  the  pure  and  cleare  fountaines 
of  the  Digests  of  the  Civill  Lawes  !  ' 

Vigorous  passages  like  these  show  how  strong,  in  the  judgment 
of  that  age,  was  the  contrast  between  the  language  of  the  schools 
and  the  diction  of  the  great  masters  of  prose  and  poetry :  and 
the  contrast  expresses  itself  in  an  almost  invariable  comparative. 
'  Bonae  literae,'  '  optima  studia,'  '  optimae  artes,'  are  some- 
times found ;  but  far  more  frequent,  to  express  the  studies  to 
which  the  humanists  devoted  themselves,  are  such  terms  as 
'  melior  eruditio,'  ^  '  politior  literatura,'  *  '  literae  meliores,'  ^ 
'literae  amoeniores,' ^  'literae  humaniores,' ' ;  the  object  with 
which  they  were  compared  being  always  clearly  understood. 

At  the  present  day  another  line  of  distinction  separates  human 
studies  into  two  camps,  or,  let  us  say,  two  arms  of  the  same 
service  ;  and  once  again  the  poverty  of  our  invention  is  manifest, 
in  the  names  we  are  content  to  use.  For  the  study  of  nature, 
with  all  its  wonderful  developments,  we  used  at  one  time  to 
employ  the  terms  '  physical '  or  '  natural  science  ' ;  but  now, 
at  the  bidding  of  the  great  public,  the  descriptive  adjective  has 
been  dropped,  and  we  speak  vaguely  of  '  science,'  knowledge. 

1  Fol,  53,  ed.  1537.  2  Page  52.  3  Erasmus,  £p.  1203. 

*  Ep.  967.  27. 

5  Ep.  1134. 

«  G.  Moringus,   Vita  Hadriani  VI,  1536,  fol.  B^. 

■^  Erasmus,  Adag.  3401.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  how 
far  back  the  term  goes  in  the  schools  at  Oxford  ;  nor  how  old  is  the 
name  for  the  Humanity  chairs  in  the  Scottish  Universities. 
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In  the  hands  of  Aquinas  the  term  '  science  '  came  to  denote 
philosophy  ;  and  thus  a  fifteenth-century  brass  in  the  church 
of  Bampton-in-the-Bush  in  Oxfordshire  describes  the  priest 
buried  beneath  as  '  vir  scientificus.'  Similarly  at  Oxford  in  the 
thirties,  and  as  late  as  the  fifties,  of  the  last  century  '  science ' 
meant  the  Aristotle  read  for  the  schools.  But  modern  science 
is  a  different  thing.  For  the  separate  branches  of  its  great  tree 
of  knowledge  there  is  fortunately  no  such  danger  of  vagueness. 
Our  scientists,  with  their  knowledge  of  Greek,  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  good  descriptive  names — biology,  geology, 
morphology,  zoology  ;  and — more  fortunate  than  the  ethno- 
graphers— have  persuaded  the  public  to  accept  them. 

The  nature  of  the  cleavage,  which  separates  the  two  camps, 
gives  a  ground  of  hope  to  the  older  studies.  The  distinction  is 
not  absolute,  for  at  some  points  the  two  sides  tend  to  inter- 
mingle. But,  roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  on  one  side 
is  the  study  of  nature,  on  the  other  the  study  of  man.  The 
pillar  of  cloud,  or  of  fire,  which  guides  the  scientist,  is  the  great 
law  of  the  uniformity  of  nature.  Underlying  all  his  experiments, 
it  brings  him  to  irrefragable  conclusions,  and  to  it  we  owe  the 
amazing  progress  made  since  the  days — not  so  very  long  ago — 
when  ingredients  for  remedies  might  need  to  be  '  slivered  in  the 
moon's  eclipse.'  To  the  student  of  man — unless  we  can  train 
ourselves  to  believe  that  our  wills  are  not  free — there  is  no  such 
light  to  guide.  '  Infinite  variety '  is  what  we  find,  wherever 
we  turn  ;  and  the  charm  of  our  studies  lies  not  a  little  in  seeing 
how  human  nature  can  be  the  same  and  not  the  same,  almost 
under  identical  conditions. 

And  herein  lies  the  ground  of  hope.  The  tree  of  knowledge 
upon  our  side  of  the  line  may  well  take  its  name  from  man  : 
and,  since  some  of  its  branches  have  long-established  titles,  law 
and  history  and  philosophy,  it  may  be  that  for  the  study  of 
man's  language  and  of  that  literature  in  which  is  enshrined  the 
most  precious  treasures  of  his  thought  and  expression,  some 
better  style  may  be  found  than  '  letters,'  with  all  the  ambi-" 
guities  therein  contained,  or  the  comfortless  word  '  philology.' 
It  is  not  impossible  that  on  our  behalf  the  all-powerful  public 
may  revive,  with  all  its  fullness  of  association,  the  title  we  have 
been  considering,  '  the  humanities.' 
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In  tHs  connexion  it  is  perhaps  not  amiss  to  remark  that  there 
are  many  fields  of  humanistic  research  still  awaiting  development. 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  Government  announced  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  for  the  promotion  of  Research ;  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  the  research  intended  was  scientific  and  industrial 
only.  We  need  not  grudge  this  encouragement  to  our  scientific 
friends.  The  world  needs  all  the  knowledge  it  can  get ;  and  we 
will  only  wish  them  more  power  to  their  arms.  But  we  shall  do 
well  to  remind  both  ourselves  and  other  people  that  there  is 
much  research  to  be  undertaken  in  the  study  of  man  and  the 
past.  At  first  sight,  by  comparison  with  the  boundless  possi- 
bilities of  scientific  discovery,  the  past  may  wear  the  appearance 
of  a  mine  that  has  been  worked  out.  How  difficult,  how  hope- 
less almost,  to  stretch  out  our  hands  towards  the  men  of  antiquity, 
and  seek  to  touch  them  across  the  gulf  of  centuries !  And  yet, 
if  one  recalls  the  great  discoveries  made  only  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  it  becomes  evident  that  patient  and  well-directed  endea- 
vour can  find  much  that  seems  irrevocably  lost.  The  spade  has 
'  invented '  the  mighty  empire  of  the  Hittites,  the  Minoan  and 
Mycenaean  civilisations  intermingling  at  Cnossos,  the  projection 
of  Greek  and  Roman  art  and  influence  across  what  are  now  the 
deserts  of  Central  Asia  to  the  very  confines  of  China.  All  over 
Europe,  in  our  own  islands  as  well,  excavation  is  yielding 
abundant  fruit.  In  Egypt  the  spade  has  opened  up  the  era  of 
papyri,  enlarging  and  correcting  the  classical  heritage  which  has 
come  down  to  us :  and  which  is,  after  all,  only  a  fragment  of 
what  it  might  be.  Who  can  tell  what  lost  authors  may  not  be 
restored  to  us  ?  just  as  the  Antinoe  papyrus  nearly  produced 
new  poems  by  Theocritus.  What  was  the  situation  fifty  years 
ago  with  regard  to  these  discoveries  ?  They  were  not  Ipng  in 
full  view  just  beyond  the  fence,  as  it  were,  like  a  piece  of  ground 
waiting  to  be  bought  some  day  when  we  have  the  money.  Except 
for  the  few  scholars  who  were  steadily  working  towards  them, 
they  were  hidden  from  the  world ;  and  men  sat  down  com- 
placently, just  as  we  sit  to-day  before  the  discoveries  that  will 
illmnine  the  coming  half-century,  thinking  comfortably  to  them- 
selves with  regard  to  the  past  that  '  almost  everything  has  been 
found  out.' 

Then,  again,  palaeography  is  revealing  almost  daily  more  about 
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the  manuscripts  on  wliich  our  knowledge  of  the  past  depends ; 
bibliography  is  searching  out  books  previously  unknown  or  '  lost,' 
and  telling  us  more  about  those  we  knew  already.  Such  studies 
may  seem  to  carry  us  far  from  the  classics  ;  and  in  a  sense  they 
do,  for  they  bring  us  right  down  within  reach  of  the  present  day. 
But  it  clearly  is  important  to  know  by  what  steps  the  classics 
have  descended  to  us.  The  average  interval  between  the  earliest 
existing  manuscript  of  an  author  and  the  author's  own  day  is 
something  like  a  thousand  years  :  so  that  there  are  great  chasms  to 
be  bridged  over  ;  indeed,  for  long  periods  of  this  tradition,  instead 
of  knowledge,  we  must  confess  to  black  ignorance.  But  here, 
too,  there  is  much  to  be  done  by  those  who  know  where  to  seek 
and  who  train  their  eyes  to  see.  Only  recently  some  leaves  of 
manuscripts  were  discovered  which  had  been  in  the  cathedral 
library  at  Worcester  since  the  eighth  century.  From  the  fifteenth 
century  onward  there  is  the  correspondence  of  the  scholars 
through  whose  hands  classical  and  medieval  learning  passed 
to  the  printing-press — thousands  upon  thousands  of  manuscript 
letters,  mostly  original  documents,  awaiting  examination  and 
arrangement,  from  which  we  may  hope  to  find  out  more  about 
the  fate  of  classical  manuscripts  during  that  critical  period. 

In  all  these  directions  there  is  abundant  work  to  be  done, 
but  how  few  are  enabled  to  do  it !  for  in  this  age  of  hurry  and 
pressure  not  many  of  us  enjoy  more  than  odds  and  ends  of 
leisure.  And  it  is  not  merely  for  the  advancement  of  learning 
that  workers  are  needed.  Knovvledge  is  a  fugitive  thing.  Men 
die,  and  with  them  goes  the  bulk  of  what  they  had  learnt  during 
their  lives — only  a  fraction  of  it  recorded  in  their  books.  We 
want  an  unceasing  succession  of  persons  who  will  master  certain 
fields,  small  or  great  according  to  their  opportunities,  and  thereby 
save  from  oblivion  what  is  already  known,  and  increase  the  world's 
stock  of  knowledge,  as  occasion  offers." 

Professor  P.  N.  Ure  followed  with  a  paper  on  "  Venizelos  and 
his  fellow  countrymen." 

"  When  fiist  a  prince  of  the  Greek  mainland  took  the  sea  for  his 
bride,  and  thereby  started  Greece  on  the  path  of  greatness, 
he  obtained  his  wedding-ring  from  the  King  of  Crete.    The 
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story  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  poem  of  Bacchylides,  first  pub- 
lished by  a  past  president  of  this  Association  in  1897,  and  so 
brilliantly  interpreted  by  the  French  scholar,  Salamon  Reinach. 
The  underlying  idea  of  Crete  as  the  Forerunner  of  Greece  is 
the  great  addition  that  twentieth-century  scholarship  has 
brought  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Greek  history,  and  we 
owe  it  mainly  to  English  scholars  and  archaeologists. 

Thus,  from  a  purely  detached  and  historical  point  of  view  it 
is  particularly  interesting  for  members  of  our  Association  to 
find  Crete  once  more,  after  more  than  three  thousand  years, 
pointing  the  way  for  the  Greek  mainland.  But  it  is  not  in 
this  academic  spirit  that  I  propose  to  deal  with  the  question 
this  morning.  The  destinies  of  Greece  are  at  stake,  and  that 
by  itself  is  a  thought  that  can  scarcely  fail  to  touch  every  member 
of  an  Association  where  membership  is  in  itself  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  deep  debt  to  the  Greeks.  And  it  is  not  only  Greece 
that  is  involved  in  the  struggle  between  Venizelos  and  King 
Constantine.  The  attitude  of  the  Allies  towards  the  Greeks  is 
a  matter  of  importance  from  the  military  point  of  view.  Every- 
body here  must  be  anxious  to  see  the  Greek  National  Army  of 
Venizelos  and  General  Danglis  becoming  a  strong  military  factor. 
None  of  us  wants  to  help  King  Constantine.  Every  time  that 
our  attitude  towards  the  Greek  nation  or  any  part  of  it  is  lacking 
in  fairness  or  in  understanding,  we  are  strengthening  the  hands 
of  our  enemies  and  weakening  those  of  our  friends. 

But  more  than  that.  Greece  is  in  some  ways  the  supreme 
test  of  our  claim  to  be  the  champion  of  small  nations,  and  of 
all  that  that  claim  involves.  With  Belgium  and  Serbia  the 
case  is  comparatively  simple.  Our  duty  there  is  plain  enough. 
The  only  problem  is  how  to  fulfil  it  with  the  resources  at  our 
disposal.  But  Greece  has  tested  and  is  testing  our  capacity 
to  understand -^nd  deal  with  a  small  nation  in  its  hours  of  internal 
weakness  and  dissension.  It  is  a  searching  test,  and  so  far  we 
have  not  come  out  of  it  very  brilliantly.  It  has  proved  dis- 
tressingly difficult  to  create  anything  like  a  well-informed  body 
of  public  opinion  on  the  Greek  situation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  matter  in  which  our  Association  might  do  real  service  : 
that  there  is  here  a  piece  of  war  work  which  we  as  a  body  have 
a  definite  call  to  undertake.    If  we  do  so,  we  shall  be  following 
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the  lead  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  members.  Eight  of 
them,  including  three  past  presidents— Lord  Cromer,  Sir  Frederic 
Kenyon,  and  Professor  Ridgeway— are  among  the  ten  signatories 
of  a  letter  that  appeared  in  the  Times  of  December  16th,  urging 
that  the  Protecting  Powers  should  insist  upon  the  direction  of 
affairs  in  Greece  being  once  more  placed  in  the  hands  of  Venizelos, 
because,  to  quote  the  signatories'  own  words,  '  we  believe  that 
he  represents  the  views  and  wishes  of  a  sound  majority  of  the 
Greek  people  at  home  and  abroad.' 

'  In  times  of  war,'  as  was  already  realized  by  Thucydides, 
'  men  regard  any  one  who  supports  them  as  a  friend,  even  if 
he  was  formerly  their  foe ;  and  any  one  who  opposes  them  as 
their  enemy,  even  if  he  be  their  friend.' 

This  maxim  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  Athenian  historians 
should  remind  us  how  hard  it  is  for  belligerents  to  form  detached 
and  unbiased  judgments  where  their  own  interests  are  vitally 
concerned.  To  judge  from  the  newspapers  and  from  general 
conversation,  we  ourselves  have  not  altogether  succeeded  in 
doing  so  as  regards  the  Greeks  during  the  present  war.  Venizelos 
himself  is  too  often  thought  of  as  though  he  were  simply  the 
pro-Entente  statesman  of  the  last  thirty  months.  We  are 
incUned  to  forget  that  already,  before  this  war  began,  he  had 
shown  himself  to  be  the  greatest  and  most  inspiring  figure  in 
European  politics.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  begin  by  briefly 
recalling  the  facts  of  his  earlier  career,  more  particularly  as  our 
object  is  to  see  Venizelos  from  the  Greek  point  of  view  and  to 
make  him  the  interpreter  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

The  facts  of  his  life  are  briefly  these.  He  was  born  in  Crete 
in  1864  :  he  went  to  school  at  Syra,  and  from  Syra  proceeded 
to  the  University  of  Athens  :  from  Athens  he  returned  to  Crete, 
where  he  soon  made  a  local  reputation  as  a  lawyer.  He  first 
came  into  prominence  in  1896,  in  the  Cretan  rebeUion  against 
the  Turks  which  preceded  the  disastrous  Greco-Turkish  War  of 
1897.  When,  after  that  war,  Crete  was  granted  local  self-govern- 
ment, Venizelos  took  a  leading  part  in  organizing  the  new  regime, 
and  in  the  next  year  became  Minister  of  Justice  and  Foreign 
Affairs — a  prophetic  combination  of  offices — under  Prince  George 
of  Greece,  a  brother  of  the  present  King,  who  had  been  nominated 
High  Commissioner  of  the  island.     Prince  George  was  inclined 
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at  this  period  to  autocracy,  and  Venizelos  led  the  opposition 
against  him.  The  prince  replied,  much  as  his  brother  is  doing 
now,  by  publishing  gross  libels  against  his  minister,  to  the  effect 
that  Venizelos  did  not  desire  the  union  of  Crete  with  Greece. 
Finally  Venizelos  organized  an  insurrection.  The  Powers  inter- 
vened, and  Prince  George  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Zaimis.  But  Veni- 
zelos' great  opportunity  came  in  1909,  when  the  Greek  military 
league  which  had  risen  in  revolt  against  the  existing  regime  in 
the  army  and  the  state  summoned  him  to  Athens  to  help  in 
carrying  out  its  programme.  This  programme  aimed  at  two 
things — the  abolition  of  the  corrupt  system  of  party  politics 
run  on  purely  personal  lines,  and  the  creation  of  an  efficient 
army.  Venizelos  came,  and  in  a  short  time  acquired  enormous 
influence.  The  military  league  had  been  practically  dictating 
to  the  civilian  government.  They  found  that  that  could  not 
be  done  to  Venizelos.  All  the  old  political  leaders  had  habitually 
flattered  and  cajoled  any  meeting  they  addressed.  When 
Venizelos  first  faced  the  crowd  in  Athens  he  began  by  flatly 
contradicting  it.  They  were  clamouring  for  revolution.  He 
answered  with  the  single  word 'revision.'  But,  though  opposed 
to  revolution,  he  was  all  for  reform,  and  the  French  military 
mission  that  soon  appeared  on  the  scene  worked  wonders  with 
the  Greek  army. 

The  royal  family  at  this  time  was  by  no  means  popular.  King 
George  was  separated  from  his  subjects  by  language  and  religion. 
The  Crown  Prince  (the  present  King)  was  best  known  for  his 
discreditable  behaviour  in  the  war  of  1897.  His  brother,  Prince 
George,  had  been  driven  out  of  Crete  by  a  popular  insurrection. 
The  bad  state  of  the  army  was  largely  attributed  to  the  royal 
princes,  who  had  to  quit  Greece  when  the  revolution  broke  out. 
If  Venizelos  had  chosen  at  this  time  to  attack  them,  the  result 
might  have  been  fatal  to  the  dynasty.  But  then,  as  always, 
he  showed  that  he  is  incapable  of  vindictiveness,  and  that  his 
policy  was  not  revolution  but  reformation.  As  soon  as  reform 
in  army  and  constitution  was  safely  started,  he  at  once  con- 
curred in  the  reinstatement  of  the  princes. 

Then  came  the  great  days  of  the  Balkan  Wars.  It  is  only 
since  August  1914  that  we  at  this  end  of  Europe  can  possibly 
realize  something  of  the  bitterness  of  the  Balkan  feuds,  and  the 
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greatness  of  the  part  played  by  Venizelos  in  forming  the  league 
of  the  four  nations— Serbia,  Montenegro,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria. 
Everybody  now  knows  how  one  of  those  four  Powers  disgraced 
itself  and  treacherously  broke  up  the  league.  Venizelos  was 
quick  to  realize  the  Bulgarian  peril.  But  nothing  could  have 
exceeded  his  reasonableness  in  dealing  with  the  Bulgars.  To 
the  last  moment  he  was  ready  for  every  reasonable  concession. 
Some  might  say  he  went  too  far.  Anyhow,  the  only  thing  that 
put  a  stop  to  this  conciliatory  attitude  was  the  treacherous 
attack  of  the  Bulgars  on  their  Greek  and  Serbian  allies  that 
started  the  second  Balkan  War. 

More  recent  events  will  be  fresh  in  everybody's  mind.  I 
would  only  recall  the  way  that  Venizelos  backed  up  the  Entente 
in  the  early  days  of  this  war  by  making  fresh  offers  to  Bulgaria, 
and  the  extraordinary  patience  and  loyalty  that  he  has  shown 
in  dealing  with  his  sovereign. 

One  thing  must  at  once  strike  us  when  considering  this  career 
as  a  whole,  and  that  is  how  remarkably,  both  in  aims  and  in 
methods,  it  is  in  harmony  with  all  that  the  Entente  stands  for, 
and  how  utterly  it  has  repudiated  all  the  aims  and  methods  of 
the  Central  Powers.    The  Balkans  are  a  miniature  Europe.    In 
both  alike  we  find  a  group  of  mutually  suspicious  States.    In 
both  we  find  an  aggressive  and  unscrupulous  central  Power,  bent 
on   military   predominance,    surrounded   by  States   anxious   to 
prevent  a  rupture.    In  Venizelos'  treatment  of  the  problem  of 
foreign  policy  these  are  the  features  that  stand  out  above  the 
rest — his  inexhaustible  patience  in  seeking  for  a  solution,  his 
perpetual  insistence  on  the  rights  of  his  opponents,   and  his 
perpetual  refusal  to  break  the  peace  merely  because  a  favourable 
moment  ofiered  for  striking  a  blow  at  his  enemy.    All  these 
features,  too,  are  not  more  prominent  in  his  dealings  with  the 
Bulgars  abroad  than  with  his  high-placed  enemies  in  his  own 
country.     We  have  seen  these  qualities  nearer  home.    But  at 
this  end  of  Europe  they  have  seldom  been  quite  beyond  the 
suspicion  of  a  sentimental  pacificism  and  a  failure  to  recognize 
disagreeable  realities.    No  such  suspicion  can  fall  on  Venizelos. 
If  he  refuses  to  deal  unjustly  even  with  a  treacherous  nation 
like  the  Bulgars,   or   a  treacherous  sovereign  like   King  Con- 
stantine,  it  is  not  that  he  does  not  fully  recognize  their  treachery 
18 
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or  that  he  is  prepared  to  abate  the  just  claims  of  his  own  nation 
or  supporters.  Or  if,  again,  nothing  will  induce  him,  even  in 
the  justest  of  causes,  to  stoop  to  take  an  opportunity  like  that 
which  Germany  seized  in  the  first  few  days  of  August  1914, 
that  does  not  mean  that  he  is  any  the  less  to  be  feared  when 
war  has -started.     When  he  strikes,  he  strikes  hard. 

Prince  George  prevailed  in  Crete  for  some  years ;  but  it  was 
Venizelos  who  prevailed  in  the  end.  The  Bulgars  secured  the 
advantage  of  a  first  treacherous  onslaught  in  the  second  Balkan 
War ;  but  it  was  not  the  Bulgars  who  won  it.  King  Constantine, 
by  similar  methods,  may  have  won  the  first  few  rounds  in  the 
present  struggle,  but  the  struggle  is  not  yet  ended.  It  rests 
with  us  now  to  back  up  Venizelos,  so  that  in  this  case  also  his 
victory  shall  be  complete. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  final  triumph  of  Venizelos  over  the 
military  tyranny  of  Constantine  is  essential  for  us  if  we  are 
to  stay  the  Prussian  '  Drang  nach  Osten.^  In  the  case  of  Venizelos 
and  his  followers  we  are  not  out  simply  to  protect  innocent 
victims  of  the  Prussian  lust  for  '  WeltmachtJ  Venizelos'  whole 
career,  with  its  absolute  refusal  to  accept  the  deadly  doctrine 
that  national  and  political  morality  need  not  obey  the  laws  of 
individual  morality,  is  from  first  to  last  a  direct  challenge  to 
Prussianism.  No  doubt  the  Prussian  doctrine  has  been  chal- 
lenged from  time  to  time  during  the  last  fifty  years.  But  those 
who  did  so  have,  for  reasons  already  referred  to,  only  helped  to 
mark  the  false  antithesis  between  the  idealist  and  the  man  of 
action.  What  the  world  wanted,  in  order  to  overthrow  the 
false  doctrines  propagated  by  modern  Prussia,  was  an  idealist 
without  illusions.  That  is  what  Crete  has  now  given  us,  and 
it  behoves  us  to  make  full  use  of  the  gift. 

It  is  the  idealist  who  built  up  the  Balkan  League,  and  who 
pictured  so  vividly  the  Greater  Greece  that  would  have  been 
realized  if  Greece  had  seized  her  chance  early  in  1915.  It  was 
the  idealist  who  so  perpetually  insisted  on  appealing  to  the 
better  and  more  embryonic  sides  of  the  Bulgarian  character, 
and  who  proudly  told  the  party  leaders  of  the  old  corrupt  regime 
that  what  the  Greek  people  wants  of  its  leaders  is  to  be  told 
the  truth.  But  this  idealism  never  blinds  him  to  the  facts : 
rather  it  enables  him  in  any  set  of  circumstances  to  give  every 
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interest  its  due,  and  thus  helps  him  to  see  the  present  with 
absolute  clearness,  because  for  him  the  present  is  never  the 
extraordinary  over-mastering  crisis  that  it  is  so  often  to  lesser 
men.  Again,  though  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ideals  he  shrinks 
from  no  risk  or  danger,  he  has  an  unerring  instinct  for  what  is 
ultimately  the  safest  course  for  them. 

To  many  of  those  Avho  have  followed  the  career  of  Venizelos 
since  he  went  to  Athens  in  1910,  it  has  been  the  one  joy  and 
inspiration  that  they  have  found  in  contemporary  politics. 

One  last  fact  about  Venizelos  brings  me  to  the  second  part 
of  my  subject.  If  Venizelos  believes  whole-heartedly  in  the 
Entente,  he  believes  no  less  so  in  his  fellow  countrymen.  We 
cannot  be  pro-Venizelos  and  anti-Greek  :  for  if  the  Greeks  are 
to  be  classed  with  the  Prussians  and  Bulgars,  then  is  Venizelos 
of  all  men  the  most  miserably  mistaken. 

Yet  at  this  present  moment  you  will  sometimes  hear  people 
saying  in  the  same  breath  what  a  splendid  man  is  Venizelos, 
and  what  a  contemptible  lot  are  the  Greeks.  Newspapers  that 
write  rhapsodies  about  Venizelos  and  speak  of  him  as  that  great 
and  wise  Greek  patriot,  will  issue  placards  with  the  simple  and 
comprehensive  words  '  Greek  Treachery,'  printed  in  their  very 
largest  type. 

Do  those  who  talk  and  write  of  the  Greeks  at  large  in  this 
indiscriminate  strain  ever,  pause  to  think  how  it  would  strike 
Venizelos  if  he  were  over  here  :  how  it  does  strike  the  numerous 
Greek  friends  of  Venizelos  that  we  have  in  our  midst,  some  of 
whom  have  already  made  very  solid  sacrifices  in  order  to  sever 
their  connection  with  the  Government  of  King  Constantine, 
They  regard  Venizelos  and  themselves  as  representing  the  true 
Greece.  Constantine  is  for  them  a  traitor,  who  has  misused  a 
very  exceptional  position  to  seduce  a  susceptible  minority  of  the 
upper  classes,  such  as  might  be  found  in  any  nation,  and  to 
mislead  a  large  section  of  the  lower  classes,  who  will  continue  to 
support  him  only  until  the  facts  come  out,  as  eventually  they  must. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  this  latter  view 
about  the  Greek  people  as  a  whole  is  essentially  the  right  one, 
and  that  those  who  have  been  led  by  recent  events  in  Athens 
to  a  general  condemnation  of  the  Greeks  are  making  a  serious 
and  dangerous  mistake. 
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For  the  small  circle  of  personal  friends  of  King  Constantine 
who  helped  him  to  undermine  the  influence  of  Venizelos  there 
is  nothing  to  be  said.  If  anybody  thinks  that  Venizelos  is  to 
blame  for  not  conciliating  this  opposition,  let  him  read  a  few 
selections  from  the  Politike  Epitheoresis,  the  organ  of  the  anti- 
Venizelist  intellectuals.  He  will  find  in  it  the  most  grotesque 
vituperation  of  Venizelos  wrapped  up  in  long-winded  political 
platitudes  that  show  a  state  of  self-deception  that  seems  past 
praying  for.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  some  of 
the  writers  belong  to  families  that  seemed  to  be  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  genuine  Greek  aristocracy.  It  is  a  sad  thing 
that  not  one  member  of  this  class  has  shown  himself  big  enough 
to  support  Venizelos.  Partly  it  is  a  perversion  of  their  best 
instinct  that  has  led  them  astray.  If  it  had  been  a  matter  of 
having  personally  to  take  a  back  seat,  some  at  least  of  them 
would  have  had  too  much  good  sense  and  good  feeling  to  harbour 
resentment.  But  it  is  the  relation,  the  family,  the  class,  that 
has  been  eclipsed  by  Venizelos,  and  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  bear.  They  confuse  individuality  with  individualism, 
and  then,  naturally  enough,  they  find  it  very  easy  to  convict 
Venizelos  of  the  latter  :  they  refuse  to  see  any  greatness  in  him. 
Their  paper  is  full  of  the  'He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in 
Spain '  argument,  expressed  at  great  length  with  a  liberal  use  of 
pseudo-pathological  terminology.  Like  Shakespeare's  Cassius, 
they  have  in  their  scheme  of  things  no  place  for  a  great  man, 
which  means  that  their  scheme  of  things  can  find  no  place  in 
a  free,  progressive  State. 

But  if  there  is  little  excuse  for  the  behaviour  of  this  small 
section  of  the  population,  there  is  much  for  that  of  the  masses 
whom  the  King  and  his  friends  have  so  grievously  deceived. 
Constantine's  immense  popularity  was  well  earned.  He  won 
it  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks  and  Bulgars.  People  in  England, 
except  the  few  who  have  chanced  to  visit  Greece  since  that  time, 
scarcely  realize  the  intensity  of  the  devotion  of  the  Greeks, 
and  especially  of  the  common  people,  to  their  King. 

I  have  been  reading  recently  some  letters  I  wrote  from  Greece 
in  the  spring  of  1914,  and  I  find  myself  again  and  again  reverting 
to  this  fact.  The  comitry  at  that  time  was  full  of  troops,  and 
everywhere  they  told  the  same  story.     One  soldier  would  relate 
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with  evident  admiration  how  the  uniform  worn  by  the  King  was 
as  torn  and  dirty  as  that  of  any  private  in  the  whole  army. 
Another  had  seen  the  King  in  his  shirt-sleeves  cooking  his  own 
meal.  Others  had  been  asked  by  the  King  for  a  cup  of  their 
own  tea.  This  may  seem  all  a  trifle  theatrical,  but  it  had  its 
effect.  A  royal  demagogue  starts  with  obvious  advantages, 
and  Constantine  had  others  that  were  peculiar  to  his  own  position. 

He  is  the  first  Greek  king  the  Greeks  have  had  for  centuries. 
He  speaks  the  language  like  a  native.  He  belongs  to  the  Orthodox 
Church.  The  Greek  army  is,  after  all,  not  a  very  huge  concern. 
Constantine  appears  to  have  made  himself  personally  known  to 
the  troops  of  almost  every  regiment.  No  wonder  that  his  popu- 
larity became  enormous  among  the  peasants  whose  ideal  is  still 
the  pallicar,  the  armed  chieftain  who  leads  his  personal  following 
against  the  hereditary  foe. 

Once  more  since  then,  in  the  autumn  of  1915,  the  Greek  army 
has  been  mobilized  to  resist  the  Turks  and  Bulgars.  Once  more 
King  Constantine  has  gone  among  his  boys  as  in  the  great  days 
of  1913-1914.  But  this  time  it  was  to  persuade  them  to  desert 
their  Serbian  allies,  and  to  poison  their  minds  against  the  man 
to  whom  Constantine  is  indebted  for  his  successes,  his  popu- 
larity, and  perhaps  his  throne. 

And  here  is  the  result  as  it  appeared  to  a  patriotic  Greek  on 
July  14th  of  last  year.  '  Our  army,'  he  writes,  '  has  been 
ruined  during  its  ten  months  of  ignoble  inaction  before  the 
Bulgars  and  the  "  invincible "  Germans  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  it 
has  been  deeply  demoralized  by  calumnious  appeals  to  its  loyal 
instincts.  And  now  we  have  our  simple  young  soldiers  return- 
ing home  with  little  or  no  desire  to  rejoin  the  colours,  excited 
by  the  hardships  their  families  have  suffered  dm-ing  the  mobiliza- 
tion, and  most  of  them  for  the  moment  enraged  against  "  the 
traitor,"  "  the  Judas "  ;  for  that  is  how  Venizelos  has  been 
painted  to  them.' 

Even  educated  civilians  are  liable  to  be  misled  by  a  well- 
organized  propaganda  of  lies.  King  Constantine's  calumnies 
were  disseminated  among  his  own  mobilized  troops,  and  took 
them  absolutely  defenceless  and  unprepared.  To  disbelieve 
his  charges  against  Venizelos  was  to  condemn  the  King  himself 
of  conduct  still  more  odious.    Is  it  surprising  if,  by  the  use  of 
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such  barbarous  weapons,  tbe  King  bas  gained  a  transient 
success  ? 

The  career  of  King  Constantine  bears  a  curious  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Spartan  Pausanias,  the  royal  commander-in-chief 
who  first  defeated  the  Persians  and  then  tried  to  make  himself 
tyrant  of  Greece  by  betraying  it  to  the  conquered  foe.  The 
legitimate  government  at  Sparta  saved  Pausanias  from  this 
depth  of  infamy  by  blockading  him  very  effectively  in  the  temple 
of  Athena  of  the  Brazen  House.  The  present  blockade  of  King 
Constantine,  though  equally  w^ell-meaning,  has  so  far  been 
neither  so  discriminating  nor  so  intensive  :  but,  like  the  Spartans, 
we  are  acting  with  adequate  deliberation,  and  there  is  still  time 
to  rectify  any  divergences  from  historic  analogy. 

But  enough,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough,  has  been  said 
about  King  Constantine  and  his  confederates  and  dupes,  since 
it  is  hard  to  enlarge  upon  them  without  encouraging  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  more  representative  than  in  fact  they  are. 
It  will  not  do  to  forget  King  Constantine  and  the  manner  of 
man  that  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  ;  but  it  is  treachery  to 
our  Greek  friends  ever,  at  the  present  time,  to  think  of  Greece 
without  recalling  three  other  very  solid  realities. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  prisons  at  Athens,  and  perhaps  else- 
where, crowded  with  Greeks,  some  of  them  distii:iguished  classical 
scholars,  whose  one  offence  is  their  outspoken  sympathy  with 
Venizelos  and  the  Entente. 

The  second  is  the  Greece  that  is  governed  from  Salonika  by 
Venizelos  and  his  colleagues,  among  whom  are  the  most  dis- 
tinguished soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  Greek  forces. 

The  third  is  the  United  Greece  of  1910-1914,  that  gave  Venizelos 
such  huge  majorities  in  the  national  parliament  and  backed 
him  up  unfalteringly  throughout  those  great  years. 

These  facts  should  prevent  us  from  paying  to  King  Constantine 
and  his  friends  the  exclusive  recognition  that  they  would  be 
so  glad  to  receive.  They  should  help  us  to  see  Greece  more 
with  the  eyes  of  the  Venizelists.  For  them  it  is  a  country  with 
five  years  of  great  and  inspiring  history  immediately  behind  it, 
that  is  now  going  through  a  period  of  extraordinary  trials.  It 
has  been  attacked  simultaneously  by  enemies  from  within  and 
from  without,  and  both  have  scored  distinct  successes.     But 
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the  Venizelists  are  not  unduly  discouraged.  '  I  am  sure,'  so 
one  of  them  wrote  a  few  months  back,  in  reference  to  the  troops 
that  the  king  has  perverted,  '  that  the  symptoms  are  not  of 
decadence,  but  of  a  sort  of  pestilence.'  The  full  facts  of  the 
history  of  the  last  seven  years  favour  his  diagnosis. 

Others  may  take  a  less  favourable  view;  but,  if  so,  let  them 
be  careful  of  their  evidence,  especially  if  it  takes  the  form  of 
the  personal  impressions  of  the  Englishman  in  Greece. 

For  the  greater  part  of  last  century  the  only  Englishmen  who 
visited  Greece  in  any  numbers  were  sailors  and  traders.  The 
reports  they  brought  back  were  not  always  very  favourable  and 
often  perfectly  true ;  but  they  were  invariably  misleading. 
An  Englishman  whose  business  was  always  bringing  him  up 
against  shady  dealers  and  contractors  of  his  own  nationality, 
would  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  imagining  that  we  are,  as  a 
nation,  less  honest  than  our  neighbours.  He  has  plenty  of 
opportunity  of  correcting  so  false  an  impression.  But  if  the  less 
reputable  Levantines  who  have  given  this  impression  of  the 
Greeks  are  not  typical  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  how  was  the 
mistake  to  be  discovered  and  corrected  ?  There  has  never 
been  a  body  of  Englishmen  in  a  position  to  do  so.  On  the 
contrary,  a  whole  series  of  misleading  experiences  has  conspired 
to  confirm  an  original  false  impression. 

A  fair  number  of  English  people  now  visit  Greece  as  tourists 
in  normal  times  ;  but  here  again  experiences  are  apt  to  mislead. 
Few  of  these  visitors  speak  the  language,  and  fewer  still  are 
content  to  take  Greece  as  they  find  it.  They  want  English 
comforts  and  English-speaking  guides,  and  the  demand  has 
tended  to  create  a  corresponding  supply  of  touts  and  extortioners, 
who  are  no  more  typical  of  the  people  at  large  than  are  their 
fellows  in  countries  farther  west. 

Even  our  archaeologists  have  occasionally  helped  to  confirm 
the  wrong  impression,  especially  those  who  begin  their  work  in 
Greece  as  a  direct  continuation  of  their  undergraduate  careers 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Wlien  such  a  one  begins  to  pour  forth 
his  scorn  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  lead  the  conversa- 
tion round  to  some  other  nation,  preferably  the  French,  or  any 
of  the  four  nations  that  inhabit  these  islands — except,  of  course, 
the  one  of  the  four  to  which  he  himself  belongs.    Cases  have 
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been  known  in  whicli  this  has  been  done  without  materially 
altering  the  tone  of  the  conversation. 

Admittedly,  too,  the  modern  Greeks  have  frequently  suffered 
from  the  inevitable  comparison  with  their  predecessors  of  the 
days  of  Plato  or  Thucydides.  If  the  latter  were  living  now  he 
might  give  us  one  of  his  inverted  illustrations  of  this  common- 
place by  quoting  the  way  that  some  English  scholars  have  been 
impressed  by  the  virtues  of  the  Bulgars.  A  novel  might  well 
be  written  in  which  the  hero  was  a  gifted  Greek  artist  or  archaeo- 
logist who  led  on  his  nation  to  destroy  every  antiquity  in  the 
country  in  the  hope  of  their  throwing  off  the  burden  of  their 
overwhelming  past.  It  would  have  to  be  a  tragedy.  The 
monuments  might  go,  but  the  burden  would  remain.  And  this 
being  so,  it  is  only  right  that  the  Greeks  should  get  what  good 
and  encouragement  they  can  from  their  inheritance. 

How  are  these  misleading  impressions  to  be  counteracted  ? 
Only  by  bringing  forward  masses  of  detailed  evidence  on  the 
other  side.  That  is  plainly  impossible  within  the  limits  of  one 
short  paper.  But  here  is  a  specimen  that  at  least  challenges 
some  of  the  sweeping  opinions  about  the  Greeks  that  have  some- 
times of  late  been  expressed  in  this  country. 

During  the  Balkan  Wars  there  was  much  material  distress 
in  many  of  the  Greek  villages  that  had  suddenly  been  deprived 
of  all  their  able-bodied  men.  A  foreign  lady  who  knows  Greece 
well,  and  speaks  modern  Greek  most  fluently,  devoted  herself 
to  relief  work  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  distress  was 
very  acute.  At  first,  to  her  surprise,  in  every  cottage  that  she 
went  to  she  was  told  that  no  relief  was  needed.  At  last  she 
found  the  reason  for  this  untruthfulness.  The  people  imagined 
that  she  came  from  the  Greek  Government,  and  that  anything 
they  took  from  her  would  mean  so  much  less  for  their  soldiers 
at  the  front.  When  they  found  that  the  money  came  from 
abroad,  it  was  a  different  matter. 

Or  again,  do  those  who  know  Greece  only  by  hearsay  picture 
it  as  a  country  where  a  railway  guard  will  politely  refuse  a  tip, 
and  where,  on  your  travels,  if  you  mislay  an  article,  the  finder 
will  go  out  of  his  way  to  restore  it  to  you  ?  That  has  been  the 
experience  of  some  travellers  in  the  country.  The  question,  of 
course,   is  whether  these  illustrations   are   typical.    We  phii- 
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hellenes  maintain  that  they  are.  We  grant  that  the  Greek,  like 
every  one  else,  has  his  defects  :  but  we  claim  to  see  these  defects 
in  their  true  proportions.  The  Greek  peasant  strikes  us  as  a 
particularly  good  type.  He  is  pleasant  and  hospitable,  quick 
and  intelligent,  and  he  will  work  hard  so  long  as  he  receives 
a  reasonable  stimulus.  At  present  his  education  is  sadly  defec- 
tive, a  fact  that  King  Constantine  has  turned  to  good  account. 
But  he  is  ready  to  learn.  Only  educate  him,  and  he  will  become 
indeed  a  pillar  of  the  State. 

One  word  must  be  said  about  the  large  class  of  professional 
people  who  have  been  educated  at  Athens  University  or  abroad, 
and  when  speaking  to  the  Classical  Association  it  is  only  right 
to  mention  in  particular  the  body  of  trained  archaeologists  who 
look  after  the  national  antiquities.  Many  of  these  men  have 
been  trained  in  Germany,  and  have  come  back  with  a  justly 
high  opinion  of  German  archaeology  and  general  efficiency. 
It  is  interesting  to  hear  these  German-trained  Greeks  on  German 
militarism.  Nearly  ten  years  ago  I  remember  one  of  them 
explaining  to  me  in  fluent  German  how  disastrous  would  be  the 
results  of  a  German  victory  in  a  European  War.  For  him,  the 
three  things  that  marked  off  England  from  Germany  were  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  cession  to  Greece  by  England 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the  granting  of  a  constitution  to 
South  Africa  so  shortly  after  the  Boer  War. 

This  is  not  mere  talk,  as  the  case  of  another  of  these  Greek 
archaeologists  amply  shows.  Mr.  Soteriades  knows  Germany 
well.  His  young  children  speak  the  language.  He  himself  is 
well  known  for  his  accounts,  published  in  German,  in  the 
German  Athenische  Mitteilungen,  of  the  graves  of  the  soldiers 
who  fell  at  Chaeronea  in  338  B.C.  The  latest  news  about  Mr. 
Soteriades  is  that  he  has  been  arrested  by  King  Constantine 
for  his  outspoken  support  of  Venizelos. 

Or  take  another  of  these  German-educated  Greeks,  a  younger 
man,  young  enough  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Balkan  Wars,  His  letters  show  how  bitterly  disappointed  he 
is  at  the  sorry  part  King  Constantine  and  his  followers  are  now 
playing.  But  the  most  striking  fact  about  his  letters  is  this. 
They  never  contain  a  shadow  of  a  reproach  against  the  Allies 
for  all  the  blunders  and  bungling  that  have  marked  our  recent 
19 
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dealings  with  tlie  Balkans  and  Greece.  France  and  England 
are  the  true  friends  of  Greece,  and  Serbia  is  her  ally,  and  there, 
for  him,  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  matter. 

These  men  are  representative  of  a  large  element  in  educated 
Greece — so  large  indeed,  and  so  alarming  to  King  Constantine, 
that  he  has  destroyed  all  the  printing  presses  of  all  the  papers 
that  expressed  its  views. 

Peasants  who  will  lie  to  avoid  making  war  profits,  and  pro- 
fessional men  whose  patriotism  is  as  Thucydidean  as  it  is  fearless 
are  no  unworthy  occupants  of  the  land  of  Greece.  Justice  was 
hardly  being  done  to  these  large  elements  of  the  population 
when,  as  happened  the  other  day,  an  indignant  friend  of  one 
of  our  members  quoted  the  reservist  outrages  and  said  that 
they  made  him  wish  for  proofs  that  the  modern  Greeks  are  no 
descendants  of  the  ancients.  It  is  by  the  best  elements  in  a 
nation,  not  by  the  worst,  that  it  must  be  ultimately  condemned. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  either,  that  King  Constantine  and  his 
reservists  can  likewise  show  classic  precedent  for  their  behaviour. 
They  have  not  more  disgraced  themselves  than  did  the  per- 
petrators of  the  Melian  and  Corcyrean  massacres. 

As  the  racial  question  has  been  raised,  a  few  rash  words  may 
be  said  about  it  in  conclusion,  the  more  so  as  here  again  the 
prevalent  picture  of  the  Greek  is  not  a  little  misleading. 

Racially  the  modern  Greek  falls  into  several  types.  There  is 
a  large  Albanian  element  that  some  scholars  believe  to  be  akin 
to  the  ancient  Dorian.  These  Albanian  Greeks  are  not  at  all 
like  our  ordinary  conception  of  a  South  European.  They  often 
have  grey  eyes,  with  hair  and  complexions  to  match,  and  would 
scarcely  look  out  of  place  in  England  or  Normandy.  Individuals 
are  to  be  found  among  them  who  Avould  make  ideal  models  for 
a  picture  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  saint.  Not  uncommonly  one  meets 
with  distinctly  classical  types,  especially  the  ephebus  of  the 
Neo-Attic  School.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  not,  even  in 
Boeotia,  any  obvious  descendants  of  the  Tanagra  figurines. 

Another  common  type  is  short,  thick-set,  and  brachycephalic, 
and  appears  to  be  Macedonian  in  origin. 

These  two  types,  the  Albanian  and  the  Macedonian,  both 
contrast  sharply  with  the  Levantine,  which  shows  a  long  thin 
face,  long  straight  nose,  and  eyes  set  rather  too  closely  together, 
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somewhat  after  the  manner  of  one  groiip  of  the  sixth-century 
ladies  in  the  Museum  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis. 

There  is  thus  a  distinct  racial  parallelism  between  classical 
Greece  and  Greece  of  the  present  day.  Very  possibly  we  have 
the  same  eternal  Pelasgian  side  by  side  with  new  incomers  from 
the  north. 

However  that  may  be,  the  Greeks  of  the  twentieth  century 
A.D.  are  still  in  many  ways  the  heirs  of  their  predecessors  of  the 
classical  age.  To  this  day  the  Greek,  however  disheartened,  is 
always  responsive  to  a  speech.  Workmen  at  an  excavation, 
when  the  earth  is  heavy  and  the  finds  are  few,  will  be  spurred 
to  fresh  efforts  by  a  short  address  from  an  ephor.  We  must 
not  expect  Greeks  to  go  along  at  one  stodgy  level  like  ourselves. 
They  are  more  inclined  than  we  are  to  alternate  between  heights 
and  depths.  Between  1910  and  19'J:  nearly  the  whole  nation 
rose  to  the  heights.  Since  then  there  is  certainly  a  small  section 
of  the  upper  classes  that  has  sunk  lamentably  low.  But  that 
is  how  things  happened  in  the  days  of  Themistocles  and  Pericles, 

A  sympathetic  attitude  on  our  part  would  do  much,  with  so 
responsive  a  people  as  the  Greeks,  to  prevent  such  lapses,  or, 
when  they  have  happened,  to  hasten  the  cure. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  not  imagine  things  to  be  worse  than  they 
are.  The  three  men  who  led  Greece  to  victory  in  the  Balkan 
wars — Venizelos,  General  Danglis,  and  Admiral  Coundouriotes — 
are  all  on  our  side.  The  Greeks  fighting  for  us  round  Salonika 
may  already  be  reckoned  by  the  thousand.  Let  us  not  forget, 
either,  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  who  are  bearing  witness  to 
the  cause  in  the  prisons  of  King  Constantine," 

Lord  Bryce  "  I  must  express  our  obligations  to  the  authors 
of  the  two  papers  to  which  we  have  listened,  both  of  which  in 
their  different  way  have  been  full  not  only  of  knowledge  but  of 
suggestion,  and  which  we  shall  read  again  with  the  greatest 
possible  interest  when,  they  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Association.^^ 

Mr.  Alex.  Pallis  :  "  As  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Venizelos,  and  has  the  privilege  of  enjoying  his  friendship,  I 
should  like  to. thank  Professor  Ure  for  his  paper,  which  is  admirable 
in  every  way,  and  for  his  references  to  Mr.  Venizelos.     It  will 
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afford  Mr.  Venizelos  great  comfort  to  learn  that  sucli  a  paper 
has  been  read  here  to-day,  and,  as  I  take  it,  received  favourably 
by  the  enlightened  body  which  has  listened  to  it.  I  am  sure 
that  in  his  present  distressing  circumstances  he  needs  all  the 
comfort  he  can  have. 

Seme  time  ago  some  of  the  French  savants,  all  of  them,  I 
believe,  connected  with  Classical  Studies,  wired  to  Mr.  Venizelos 
and  expressed  their  sympathy  with  him,  and  wished  him  success 
in  his  patriotic  work,  a  work  which  is  greatly  in  favour  also  of 
the  E?itente.     Could  we  not,  my  Lord,  show  our  own  sympathy 
by  something  similar  ?     In  matters  of  this  kind,  England  used 
always  to  take  the  lead,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
very  appropriate  if   we  sent  Mr.  Venizelos  a  telegram  on  the 
lines  of  that  of  the  French  professors.     I  do  not  wish  to  move 
this  myself,  but  I  would  leave  it  to  you,  my  Lord,  to  consider 
if  it  would  be  proper  and  right  to  do  so.     If  so,  I  would  suggest 
the  few  words  :   '  The  members  of  the  Classical  Association  send 
you  their  greetings,  and  wish  you  every  success  in  your  work.'  " 
Lord  Bryce  :    "  I  think  we  are  grateful  to  our  friend  from 
Greece  who  has  just  offered  us  these  observations  and  for  the  sug- 
gestion he  has  made  ;    and  I  hope  I  am  not  wrong  in  assuming 
that  all  those  present,  and  the  members  of  our  Association  gener- 
ally, would  be  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  proposal  that  some 
expression   of  our  feelings   towards  Mr.   Venizelos   should   be 
transmitted  from  the  Association.    As  a  rule,  we  keep  ourselves 
strictly  apart  from  anything  that  can  be  called  politics,  and  one 
feels  a  little  hesitation  in  departing  from  a  rule  which  is,  in 
principle,  so  sound.     So,  if  any  one  takes  an  objection  to  this 
action,  it  ought  not  to  be  pressed.     It  does,  however,  appear  to 
me  to  be  a  quite  exceptional  case.    The  matter  is  not  one  of 
domestic  politics,  and  it  is  not  controversial  as  regards  foreign 
politics,  for  the  British  Government  has  recognised  his  position. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  think  that  we  should  be  setting  any  dangerous 
precedeiit  if  we  resolved  to  do  something  like  this  :   viz.  that  we 
should  send  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Venizelos  expressing  the  admira- 
tion which  we  feel  for  the  great  work  he  has  been  doing,  the 
perfect  confidence  we  feel  in  the  unselfishness  of  his  aims,  and 
our  hearty  wishes  to  him  and  those  associated  with  him  for  his 
and  their  success  in  the  course  on  which  they  are  now  embarked," 
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Sir  Frederic  Kenyon  seconded  the  proposal,  suggesting  that 
the  actual  drafting  of  the  telegram  should  be  left  in  Lord  Bryce's 
hands. 

Lord  Bryce  :  "I  think,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  the 
applause  you  gave  to  the  suggestion  made  by  our  friend  from 
Greece  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  feeling  of  the  meeting,  and  I 
will  assume  that  there  is  a  unanimous  desire  that  a  telegram  to 
the  eSect  I  have  stated  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Venizelos." 

A  telegram  was  accordingly  drafted  by  the  President  and 
sent  to  Mr.  Venizelos  : 

"  Members  Classical  Association  at  Leeds  assembled  desire 
to  convey  to  Mr.  Venizelos  their  admiration  for  his  character 
and  career,  their  confidence  in  the  elevation  of  his  purposes,  and 
their  earnest  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  patriotic  policy  which 
he,  his  Associates,  and  supporters  have  adopted." 

Mr.  Venizelos  replied  as  follovrs  : 

"...  vous  remercie  beaucoup,  ainsi  les  membres  Classical 
Association  votre  aimable  depeche  et  vos  chaleureux  voeux 
pour  succes  notre  ceuvre  patriotique,  qui  sera  grandement  facilitee 
par  le  precieux  appui  moral,  que  nos  efforts  rencontrent  dans 
les  classes  les  plus  eclairees  du  monde  civilise. — Venizelos." 

A  paper  entitled  So^ne  Considerations  as  to  the  Influence  of 
Rhetoric  upon  History  was  contributed  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Colson.i  The 
paper  was  taken  as  read  at  the  meeting,  and  is  published  here- 
with : 

"  The  statement  that  ancient  history  was  largely  influenced  by 
rhetoric  has  become  a  commonplace.  It  is  a  statement  which 
in  a  sense  I  implicitly  believe.  Just  as  I  have  no  doubt  that 
classical  study  influences  modern  literature,  so  I  feel  sure  that  the 
course  of  study  described  by  Quiiitilian  must  have  told,  not 
only  on  poetry,  but  on  history.  But  I  should  not  find  it  easy  to 
define  in  a  few  lines  what  the  exact  effect  of  classical  study  is,  and 
I  do  not  find  it  any  easier  to  define  exactly  the  influence  of  the 
rhetorical  schools.  My  object  in  this  paper  is  to  try  and  arrive 
at  some  clearer  notions  on  the  subject,  or  at  any  rate  to  question 
some  common  and  conventional  assumptions. 

1  [N.B. — This  essay  deals  almost  entirely  with  the  Ciceronian  and 
poet-Ciceronian  period.] 
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The  words  '  rhetoric '  and  '  rhetorical '  seem  to  be  used 
nowadays  somewhat  vaguel3^  Not  only  the  use  of  language 
which,  though  appropriate  in  oratory,  is  not  appropriate  to  other 
occasions  or  other  forms  of  literature,  not  only  insincere  attempts 
to  arouse  emotion,  not  only  pretentious  and  high-flown  language, 
but  even  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation  of  facts  seem  to  be 
set  down  as  '  rhetoric'  And  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that,  since 
the  Romans  learnt  rhetoric,  any  faults  that  are  to  be  observed 
in  their  treatment  of  history  are  to  be  ascribed  to  this  cause. 

Rhetoric,  as  the  ancients  conceived  of  it,  of  course  means 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Whether  defined  by  some  variant  of  the 
Aristotelian  dwa/j-is  rov  Oewp^aai  Trepi  cKacrrov  to  ivBe^^ofiei'ov  Trt^avoV, 
or  in  the  later  Stoic  form  as  "  ars  bene  dicendi,"  it  is  simply  a 
formulation  of  the  laws  of  effective  speech,  particularly  as  ex- 
hibited in  oratory.  It  is  essentially  inductive,  as  Quintilian 
often  points  out.^  It  carefully  observes  and  reduces  to  a  system 
the  various  means  by  which  great  orators  have  succeeded  in 
the  past.  Except  in  so  far  as  the  great  orators  had  succeeded 
by  what  we  call  '  rhetoric '  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  As 
they  mainly  succeeded  by  something  better  than  '  rhetoric ' 
it  has  very  little  to  do  with  it.  It  is  true  that  it  often  led  to 
'  rhetoric,'  and  it  may  be  true  that  this  is  the  natural  result — 
that  an  over-close  study  of  the  real  thing  will  lead  to  the  unreal 
thing.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  two  ideas  have  to  be  kept  separate. 
To  confuse  them  is  a  pit  into  which  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
very  distinguished  scholars  have  fallen.  ^ 

The  first  point  which  I  wish  to  consider  is,  how  the  Romans 
conceived  of  the  relations  of  history  and  rhetoric.  We  are  often 
told  that  they  regarded  history  as  a  branch  or  department  of 
rhetoric.2  This  viev/,  which  appears  to  me  most  misleading, 
seems  to  be  largely  founded  on  a  passage  in  Cicero,  De  Legibus 
(I,  5)  where  Quintus  Cicero  is  made  to  say  to  his  brother  that 
history  is  'opus,  ut  tibi  quidem  videtur,  unum  oratorium  maxime,' 
and  to  proceed  to  urge  him  to  write  history.  But  this  passage 
must,  I  think,  be  read  in  the  light  of  Antonius's  speech  in  De 

1  E.g.  V.  10,  120  :  "Neque  enim  artibus  editia  factiun  est,  ut  argu- 
menta  inveniremus,  sed  dicta  sunt  omnia  antequam  praeciperentur, 
mox  ea  scriptores  observata  et  collecta  ediderunt." 

'  E.g.  Bury,  Ancient  Greek  Historians,  §  233. 
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Or.  II.  36,  where  it  is  argued  at  length  that  historians  are  truly 
orators,  that  they  win  their  triumphs  by  eloquence,  and  that 
therefore  the  ideal  orator  includes  history  within  his  sphere. 
The  whole  matter,  as  I  believe,  stands  somewhat  as  follows. 
Many,  if  not  most,  Eomans  believed  that  mastery  of  language, 
ehquentia  (in  which,  as  it  must  always  be  remembered,  they 
included  '  copia  rerum '  as  well  as  '  verborum ')  was  the  chief 
factor  in  success  in  life,  but  they  were  also  conscious  that  if 
eloquence  was  to  be  put  forward  as  the  main  object  of  education 
it  must  be  interpreted  in  a  broad  sense.  Hence  we  get  the  view 
that  the  true  orator  must  be  a  man  of  wide  general  culture,  of 
which  they  held  history  to  be  an  important  part.  This  is  Quinti- 
lian's  view,  Cicero  perhaps  carries  it  a  step  further,  for  he  lays 
down  that  not  only  must  the  true  orator  know  history,  but  the 
true  historian  must  have  eloquence,  must  be  an  orator.  When 
he  uses  the  words  quoted  above  from  the  De  Legibus  he  means, 
as  I  understand  him,  that  a  master  of  language  can  find  no  higher 
sphere  for  his  powers  than  history, 

Quintilian's  view  is  stated  frequently,  and  amounts  to  this, 
that  the  chief  use  of  history  to  the  orator  is  to  supply  him  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  past  to  illustrate  the  present.  In  a  well- 
known  passage  of  the  10th  book  (i.  31),  which  also,  I  think,  is 
much  misunderstood,  he  repeats  this  thought,  but  remarks  that  it 
does  not  concern  his  present  purpose,  which  is  to  inquire  how  far 
general  reading  helps  to  form  style  or  expression  ('  elocutio  '). 
Viewed  in  this  light,  history  is  useful  to  the  orator,  but  must 
be  used  with  caution.  Why  ?  Because  history  and  oratory  are 
essentially  different.  The  one  '  narrat,'  the  other  '  probat.' 
One  tells  you  something  you  did  not  know  otherwise,  the  other 
makes  you  believe  something  you  would  not  believe  otherwise. 
Hence  the  style  and  form  of  the  two  naturally  differ.  In  fact, 
if  you  consider  the  three  forms  of  literature,  poetry,  history,  and 
oratory,  history  is  really  nearer  akin  in  '  elocutio  '  to  poetry  than 
to  oratory  ('proxima  poetis  et  quodam  modo  carmen  solutum'), 
I  am  not  concerned  to  argue  whether  this  last  view  is  true,  half- 
true,  or  absurd.  People  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  thinking, 
at  first  sight,  that  it  suggests  that  Quintilian  could  not  '  dis- 
tinguish between  history  and  novel,'  ^  though  I  am  sure  it  means 
1  Teuffel,  History  of  Roman  Literature,  §  31. 
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nothing  of  the  kind.  At  any  rate,  the  two  chief  ideas  that  emerge 
are,  firstly,  that  the  orator  should  read  history,  secondly  that  he 
must  remember  that  it  is  very  diii'erent  from  oratory. 

The  attitude  of  the  rhetoricians  to  history  and  other  branches 
of  knowledge  is  closely  paralleled  by  another  rhetorical  idea. 
Just  as  they  had  to  vindicate  oratory  or  oratorical  education  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  wished  for  wide  general  culture,  so  they 
had  to  vindicate  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosophers,  who  held  that 
conduct  was  everything.  Thus  they  developed  the  idea  latent 
in  the  ^^os  toO  Xiyovros  of  Aristotle  into  the  definition  of  the 
orator  as  the  '  vir  bonus  dicendi  peritus.'  A  good  life  and  a 
good  heart  must  lie  behind  true  eloquence,  and  therefore  the 
ideal  orator  is  not  only  a  man  of  wide  culture,  but  a  good  man. 
No  one,  however,  would,  I  suppose,  infer  from  this  that  the 
Romans  regarded  ethics  as  a  '  branch  of  rhetoric' 

When,  then,  Cicero  makes  Antonius  say,^  '  Historia  vero  testis 
temporum,  lux  veritatis,  vita  memoriae,  magistra  vitae,  nuntia 
vetustatis,  qua  voce  alia  nisi  oratoris  immortalitati  commenda- 
tur  ?  '  ;  when  Quintilian  says  '  historia  alere  oratorem  potest '  ; 
when  he  says  that  both  the  language  and  the  subject-matter 
of  history  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  rhetorical  curriculum, 
it  is  misleading,  I  think,  to  say  that  they  treat  history  as  a 
department  of  rhetoric.  Rather  they  are  enlarging  and  en- 
nobling the  sphere  of  rhetoric.  They  are  endeavouring  to 
liberalize  the  current  practical  idea  of  education.  And,  if 
further  illustration  is  needed,  I  would  illustrate  it  as  follows  : 
We  may  imagine  some  liberal  professor  of  theology  saying  to 
his  students  :  '  Do  not  merely  study  what  is  oommonly  called 
theology.  You  must  have  wide  sympathies  and  culture.  Study 
literature  and  social  subjects.  Study,  above  all,  history,  and 
particularly  the  great  historians.  They  will  give  you  solidity  of 
thought  and  language,  and  eqliip  you  with  the  lessons  that  the 
past  has  for  the  present.  God  is  to  be  found  in  history,  and  history 
may  be  reasonably  regarded  as  the  handmaid  of  theology.'  It 
1  De  Or.  II.  36.  For  the  emphasis  which  Cicero  lays  on  •'Veritas  " 
in  history  see  the  fine  remarks  on  the  "  leges  historiae  "  in  II.  62. 
So,  too,  in  close  connection  with  the  passage  in  the  De  Legg.,  quoted 
above,  we  are  told  that  the  "leges  historiae"  differ  from  those  of 
poetry  because  in  the  one  "  omnia  referuntur  ad  veritatem,"  in  the 
other  "  pleraque  ad  delectationem." 
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■would  be  true  in  a  sense  that  such  a  person  conceived  of  history 
as  a  department  of  theology,  but  the  statement  in  itself  would  be 
very  misleading,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  suspect  all  history 
wiitten  by  such  a  person  as  written  with  a  theological  bias. 

This  '  rhetorical  conception  '  of  history  and  its  uses  was,  I 
think,  all  for  the  good.  "While  it  enlarged  rhetoric,  it  emphasized 
the  value  of  history.  It  probably  drew  to  historical  study 
men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  fast  bound  and  tied  by  the 
fascinations  of  oratory.  May  we  not  owe  to  this  doctrine  the 
fact  that  men  like  Livy  and  Tacitus,  trained  as  they  were  in 
the  rhetorical  schools,  were  led  to  think  of  history  as  a  worthy 
task  for  their  genius  ? 

Oddly  enough,  while  we  are  sometimes  told  that  the  Romans 
regarded  history  as  a  department  of  rhetoric,  and  therefore 
presumably  as  a  necessary  element  in  education,  we  are  also 
sometimes  told  that  they  ignored  it  in  education.  In  a  lecture 
delivered  at  Oxford  in  1908,  on  '  Greek  Historical  Writing,' 
Professor  von  Wilamowitz-Mollendorfi  says  as  follows  : 

'  We  are  not  entirely  without  laiowledge  of  the  ancient  Greek 
theory  of  education.    At  latest  in  the  school  of  Posidonius — and  I 
think  a  little  ear  her — the  so-called  cyKt'/cXtos  -atScta,  or  "  universal 
instruction,"  was  formed  into  a  system  which  has  continued  to 
our  own  Universities  in  the  form    of    "  the  seven  liberal  arts." 
The  study  of  history  has  no  place  in  it ;  astronomy,  architecture, 
and  medicine  have  !   It  follows  that  the  (rreeks  and  Romans  had  no 
education  in  history.^     Here  again  the  clearest  evidence  is  given 
us  by  the  grammatical  hand-book  of  Dionysius  Thrax  with  its 
scholia,  and  next  to  him  perhaps  by  Quintilian.    The  Grammarian 
mentions,  as  part  of  his  metier,  if  he  proposes  to  expovmd  the 
classics,  tcTTopiwv  TTpox^i-pos  aTTo'Soo-ts.     Storles  to  which  the  poets 
allude  must  be  familiar  to  his  commentator.    That  led,  of  course, 
to  instruction  in  the  so-called  mythical  history.     In  that  depart- 
ment we  have  school  compositions  in  the  Papyri,  and  school 
compendia  like  the  Bibliotheca  attributed  to  Apollodorus.     Real 
history  also  occurs  in  the  better  class  of  scholia  like  those  to 
Aeschines  ;   but  very  rarely  and  only  as  occasion  demands.     No 
word  need  be  lost  upon  the  sovereign  freedom  of  invention  which 
was  allowed  to  the  relator  with  regard  to  history,  and  equally  with 
1  The  italics  are  mine. 
20 
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regard  to  law.  But  one  final  piece  of  evidence.  The  sceptical 
philosophy — probably  in  the  time  of  Carneades,  since  it  can 
scarcely  be  the  work  of  Ainesidemus  and  his  school — undertook 
to  disprove  the  possibility  of  scientific  knowledge  in  all  the 
special  sciences.  Grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectic,  even  music  and 
astrology  are  treated  ;    of  history  there  is  not  a  word.' 

Now  I  hope  I  shall  not  appear  very  presumptuous  when  I  say 
that  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  deal  of  inaccuracy  in  all 
this.  There  are  two  facts  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  first  is  that 
the  eyKwXto?  7rat8eta  was  held  to  consist  of  ri^^vai,  and  history 
in  itself  was  not  thought  to  be  a  rix^r],  that  is  '  a  system  of 
conceptions  co-ordinated  for  some  useful  end.'  The  '  gram- 
matici,'  to  whose  province  the  teaching  of  history  properly 
belonged,  held  that  history  in  itself  was  afxiOoSo?  v\r} ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  held  that  the  criticism  of  history,  which 
determined  what  was  true  and  what  was  false,  was  Tex'i-KV^  ^ 
branch,  that  is,  of  their  own  rixv-q}  The  position  does  not 
seem  to  me  altogether  unreasonable.  The  second  fact  is  that 
the  word  ia-ropLa  was  used  in  two  senses  in  the  schools  :  in  a 
narrower  sense  for  what  we  call  history,  in  a  wider  sense  for 
questions  arising  from  the  subject-matter  of  a  book  or  allusions 
contained  in  it.  As  poetry  at  all  times  took  precedence  in  the 
grammatical  schools  and  the  subject-matter  of  poetry  is  largely 
mythological,  the  lo-ropLwv  dTroSei^is  was  probably  mainly  con- 
cerned with  mythology ;  but,  of  course,  when  the  author  treated 
was  an  historian,  it  was  historical,  and  naturally  took  something 
of  the  form  which  we  find  developed  into  a  learned  treatise, 
in  Dionysius's  first  letter  to  Ammaeus.  That  the  grammarians 
at  some  period,  at  any  rate,  dealt  with  historians  appears  in 
many  places,  notably  in  the  opening  words  of  Dionysius  Thrax, 
where  ypa/x/xartKr;  is  defined  as  i/xTreipia  Twv  irapa  TroLrjTois  re  Koi 
o-vyypa(fi€V(TLv  w?  iirl  to  ttoXv  Xeyo/xeiwv,  and  in  Sextus  Empiricus, 

1  Sextus  Empiricus,  Adv.  Gramm.  ch.  12,  2G6  :  "OOev  icarayeXap  d^iov  tQu 
XeydvTUv  6ti  €l  Kai  7}  vXt]  ttjs  iaroplas  iarlv  d/j.^do5os,  -f]  ixevroi  Kpiais  ra^rrji 
yevi^crerai  rexviK-fj  Si  ijs  'yi'yvdxTKO/j.fv  t'l  re  \l/evSu!S  laTdprjTai  Kai  tI  dXi?^ws.  I 
have  not  ventured  to  impugn  Wilamowilz's  statement  about  the  sceptics. 
I  know  nothing  about  the  controversy,  except  what  I  find  in  Sextus. 
But  can  Sextus  be  ignored  in  this  matter  ?  If  not,  I  think  Wilamowitz 
will,  after  reading  the  12th  chapter  of  the  Adv.  Oramm.,  modify  his 
statement. 
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who  accepts  the  inchision  of  o-Dyypa^eis.  Sextus,  in  spite  of  his 
hostile  bias,  gives  the  two  senses  of  '  historiae  '  very  clearly. 
'Historiae,'  in  the  wider  sense,  he  tells  us,  are  divided  into 
(1)  '  historia  '  proper,  i.e.  historical  facts  ;  (2)  TrXdo-fiaTa,  possi- 
ble fiction,  as  in  comedies ;  (3)  /x£>(9os,  though  naturally  enough 
he  dwells  particularly  on  the  third  .^ 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  in  the  grammatical  schools  the  study 
of  history  was  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  study  of  particular 
historians ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  this  was  a  drawback,  however 
inadequate  the  study  may  have  been  in  other  respects.  In  my 
own  experience  the  most  useful  work  I  have  done  in  teaching 
history  has  been  on  the  two  books  of  Kings.  Being  much 
interested  in  what  is  unhappily  called  '  higher  criticism,'  I  have 
found  much  pleasure  in  teaching  older  boys  to  look  below  the 
surface,  to  see  how  the  Deuteronomic  views  of  the  writer  cannot 
conceal  the  pre-Deuteronomic  ideas  of  the  time  of  which  he  writes, 
how  Jeroboam  was  really  fostering  a  venerable  cult,  how  the 
policy  of  Elisha  and  Jehu  was  later  condemned  by  Hosea,  and 
many  similar  points.  I  believed  myself  to  be  teaching  history, 
but  I  would  not  for  a  moment  deny  this  of  those  who  adopt  a 
more  orthodox  standpoint  and  take  Jeroboam  and  Jehu  at  their 
face  value.  As  the  books  are  certainly  in  the  main  historical, 
those  who  teach  them  teach  history.  And  my  point  is  that  most 
teachers  who  take  that  period  eschew  manuals  of  Jewish  history 
as  an  abomination  and  go  to  the  historian  himself,  just  as  the 
'  grammatici '  did.  Of  course  we  mix  historical  comment  with 
linguistic,  ethical,  and  religious  comment — to  adopt  the  terms  of 
the  'grammatici,'  we  mix  to  laropLKov  with  to  tStatVepov^ — in 
the  examination-paper  questions  of  these  different  characters 
appear  side  by  side,  and  the  marks  are  probably  entered  ulti- 
mately under  some  such  head  as  '  divinity.'  But  surely  it  is 
pure  pedantry  to  say  that  history  suffers  thereby,  or  that  our 
pupils  get  a  false  notion  of  what  history  is.     On  the  contrary,  it 

1  Sext.  Emp.,  Adv.  Gramm.,  ch.  12,  263  :  TcS)/  iffropovfi^vuv  to  fj-h  iariv 
i<7ToplcLf  rb  5^  ixvdos,  to  5^  TrXdc/na,  S)v  r)  fiiv  laTOpla  dXrjOQv  tivuv  effTi  Kal 
-yeyoi'dTCj^p  eKdearis,  ws  Srt  'AXe|aj'5/30s  eu  BajSvXQfi.  di  iTriSovXiQv  cpapfiaKevOeU 
fTeXevTa'  irXdafia  8^  ■rpa.-yp.a.Tu^v  pLij  -yevofxivuiv  p.€v,  6/.ioi(jOS  d^  Toh  7ej'0/i6'0is 
Xe70^ej'w>',  (is  at  KU/xiKal  virodeaas  /cat  ot  fiip-oi.,  fxvOos  8i  irpay/xdTwv  dyevijruy 
Kal  ^evSQv  ^Kdeais. 

2  Sext.  Emp.,  Adv.  Gramm.  92,  93. 
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seems  to  me  that,  when  the  history  we  are  treating  is  entirely  or 
mainly  derived  from  a  source  which  happens  at  the  same  time  to 
have  a  literary  or  other  value,  historical  study  enjoys  its  happiest 
conditions. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  by  Quintilian's  time  an  im- 
portant change  had  taken  place.  The  historians  were  no  longer 
read  in  the  grammatical  schools,  at.  any  rate  at  Rome,  but  were 
pushed  forward  into  the  rhetorical  schools,  ^  and  here  apparently 
it  was  not  the  practice  to  subject  them  to  the  same  detailed 
criticism  as  the  poets  received  at  the  hands  of  the  grammarians. 
Quintilian  regards  this  as  unfortunate,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
to  argue  a  depreciation  of  the  value  of  history,  for  the  same  process 
of,  reading  (I  imagine  privately)  without  i^-qyr)art<i  was  adopted 
with  the  orators  who  were  certainly  not  under-valued.  The 
facts,  which  show  the  view  that  was  taken  of  history  in  the  Roman 
schools  in  Quintilian's  time,  are  these.  Firstly,  the  historians 
were  read  systematically,  and  not  merely  for  their  literary  merit, 
but  for  the  value  of  historical  knowledge  to  the  speaker.  This, 
says  Quintilian,  is  the  '  maximus  usus  ex  historiis.'  2  Secondly, 
we  find  great  stress  laid  on  the  point  that  the  value  of  history  lies 
in  its  truth.  Thus,  the  reason  why  the  growing  pupil  transferred 
from  the  grammatical  to  the  rhetorical  school  is  to  pass  from 
poetry  to  history  is,  according  to  Quintilian,  because  history  is 
'  tanto  robustior,  quanto  verior.'  ^  '  Vetusta,'  *  he  says,  are 
especially  valuable  to  the  orator,  because  '  ea  solum  criminibus 
odii  et  gratiae  vacant.'  Amongst  '  exempla,'  those  of  '  res 
gestae '  are  '  potentissima,'  those  from  poetry  have  '  minus 
adfirmationis.'  ^  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  among  the 
exercises  which  the  rhetores  based  on  history  is  one  which  con- 
tains the  germ  of  historical  criticism.^  The  exercise  of  avaa-Kfvr/ 
and  Karao-Kemy,  that  is,  of  bringing  forward  arguments  for  and 
against  the  credibility  of  a  story  may  be  applied,  we  are  told, 
not  merely  to  fable  and  poetry,  but  to  the  legendary  or  doubtful 
parts  of  history,  and  to  matters  of  dates,  persons,  and  places 
concerned  in  some  particular  event. 

The  whole  matter,  then,  seems  to  me  to  come  to  this.  The 
Romans  did  not  confuse  history  and  rhetoric,  but  they  regarded 

1  Quint.,  II.  5,  1,  etc.  »  Id.,  II.  4,  2.  ^  7^.,  V.  U,  17. 

a  Jd.,  X.  1,  34.  *  Id..  X.  1,  34.        «  Id.,  II.  4,  18. 
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history  as  a  necessary  element  in  an  education  the  main  purpose 
of  which  was  rhetorical,  just  as  we  should  regard  literature  as  a 
necessary  element  in  an  education  which  in  the  main  is  scientific. 
And  they  thought  of  history  much  as  most  of  us  think  of  it,  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  past.  Whether  they  could  interpret  the  past 
justly  is  another  matter.  It  will  be  quite  consistent  with  what  I 
have  been  saying,  if  it  should  appear  that  their  way  of  interpreting 
it  was  largely  coloured  by  ideas  imbibed  under  the  influence  of 
rhetorical  study,  if  in  fact  the  rhetorical  way  of  looking  at  things 
was  largely  carried  over  into  history.  It  is  my  main  purpose  to 
suggest  some  considerations  as  to  this.  And,  in  doing  so,  I  wish 
to  draw  a  careful  distinction  between  the  theory  of  rhetoric  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  practice  of  declamation,  as  it 
was  followed  by  masters  and  pupils  in  the  schools,  and  by  pro- 
fessional declaimers  before  adult  audiences.  The  theory  of  rhetoric 
is,  as  I  have  said,  a  formulation  of  the  laws  of  effective  speech. 
Its  spirit  is  not  popular,  but  scientific.  It  tended  to  a  cold- 
blooded and  careful  observation  of  facts  and  a  study  of  classical 
models.  Its  fault  is  not  that  it  panders  to  the  sensational  and 
what  we  now  call  '  rhetorical,'  but  that  it  is  too  mechanical. 

The  practice  of  the  declaimers  and  declamation  schools  stands 
on  a  lower  level.  The  declamation  corresponds  in  many  ways  to 
the  modern  novel.  Like  the  novel,  it  was  the  offspring  of  a  widely 
diffused  literary  education,  and,  while  retaining  more  or  less  the 
impress  of  its  parent,  adapted  itself  to  the  popular  taste.  Like 
the  novel,  it  was  more  or  less  diso^vned  or  at  least  disparaged  by 
those  who  would  preserve  the  high  standard  of  the  old  models. 
The  position  of  the  two  differed  chiefly  in  this,  that  while  the 
declamation  was  an  accepted  part  of  the  school  curriculum, 
novel  or  story  writing  is  not  as  yet  a  serious  element  in  our  literary 
education.^  There  is  much  that  is  trivial,  absurd,  and  even 
objectionable  in  the  declamations  as  we  see  them  in  the  elder 
Seneca  or  the  pseudo-Quintilian,  but  the  disparagement  may  be 
easily  carried  too  far.  For  one  thing,  they  did  not  merely  succeed 
through  artificiality  of  language.  Professor  Summers  goes  too 
far,  I  think,  when  he  says  that  they  '  involved  in  theory  the 
discussion  and  elucidation  of  the  legal  aspects  of  a  given  situation, 

1  Though  it  may  be  soon,  if  the  views  of  some  reformers  are  accepted ; 
vide  Mr.  Hartog'a  Writing  of  English. 
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but  in  practice  little  more  than  the  attempt  to  gain  applause  by 
some  new  way  of  putting  them.'  ^  Seneca's  collection  contains, 
not    only    '  sententiae,'    but    '  divisiones '    and    '  colores.'     The 

divisiones '  appealed  to  the  legal  and  logical  tastes  of  the 
audience.  The  '  colores  '  appealed  to  the  appetite,  which  enjoys 
an  ingenious  plot  in  a  novel.    A  '  color '  ^  consisted  in  suggest- 

ng  some  incident,  situation,  or  motive,  which,  without  contra- 
dicting the  data  of  the  controversy,  would  give  a  new  '  colour  ' 
to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  persons  concerned.  Professor 
Bury  says  that  the  declamations  are  intolerably  tedious.  I  also 
find  them  so,  but  I  can  see  that  they  are  exceedingly  clever. 
Seneca's  collection  of  happy  scores  and  hits  represents  a  very 
high  degree  of  proficiency  in  a  game  which  I  have  never  learnt, 
and  therefore  do  not  appreciate.  If  we  imagine  a  collection  of 
happy  renderings  from  English  prose  or  verse  into  Latin,  as  they 
would  appear  to  a  generation,  who  had  never  studied  Latin 
composition,  we  should  get  a  fair  analogy.  Such  a  game  is  not 
really  to  be  despised,  if  it  is  merely  taken  as  an  intellectual  exercise 
— perhaps  not  even  if  it  is  taken  as  a  serious  element  in  life — but 
only  if  it  is  accompanied  by  contempt  for  those  who  cannot  or 
will  not  play  the  game.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  declamations 
stand  far  below  the  theory  of  rhetoric  in  reality,  sincerity,  and 
scientific  accuracy. 

The  influence  of  these  two  on  history-'^vriting  is  not,  I  think, 
likely  to  have  been  the  same.  And  if  it  is  said  that  the  second  is 
more  important  than  the  first,  I  very  much  doubt  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  influence  of  rhetorical  theory,  both  on  language 

1  Select  Letters  of  Seneca,  Introd.  p.  xxxv. 

2  A  good  specimen  of  the  "  color  "  may  be  seen  in  IX.  .5.  Tjie  data 
are  as  follows:  A  widower  with  three  sons  marries  again.  Two  of 
the  children  fall  ill  and  die,  under  circumstances  which  suggest  foul 
play  on  the  part  of  the  step-mother.  The  maternal  grandfather,  coming 
to  see  the  children  when  ill,  and  being  refused  admission,  abducts  the 
third,  and  is  prosecuted  "  de  vi."  The  prosecution,  of  course,  has  to 
account  for  the  refusal  to  admit  the  grandfather.  One  "  color  "  sug- 
gested is  that  he  and  his  son-in-law  were  on  bad  terms,  and  the  latter 
knew  that  he  only  meant  to  make  trouble.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  rules,  and  is  admissible.  Another  is  that  he  called  at  an  inconvenient 
time,  and  was  merely  refused  for  the  time,  "  nunc  non  potes."  This 
is  objected  to  as  inconsistent  with  the  data,  which  say,  "  non  est 
admissus,"  and  this  is  equivalent  to  "  ex  toto  non  potes." 
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and  thought,  has  been  immense,  that  we  can  see  its  traces  (as 
far  as  my  small  knowledge  goes)  everywhere  in  pagan,  in  patris- 
tic, and  in  mediaeval  literature,  and  that  it  is  only  during  the 
last  century  or  so  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  power.  I  propose 
to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  what  is  or  may  have  been  the 
effect  of  each  of  these  two  on  (1)  the  veracity,  (2)  the  form,  method, 
and  style  of  history. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  it  may  perhaps  be  held  by  some  that  an 
art  which  not  only  in  practice,  but  in  actual  theory,  endeavours  to 
make  the  '  worse  cause  appeal  the  better,'  may  tend  to  deliberate 
falsification  in  history.  I  have  before  me  a  paper  by  Mr,  Jerome 
of  Capri  on  '  the  orgy  of  Tiberius  at  Capreae  '  in  which  he  main- 
tains this  view.  Tacitus  was  a  rhetorician.  Some  timx  before 
he  wrote,  Quintilian  had  published  his  great  work  on  '  Lying  as 
a  Fine  Ait,  for  those  fully  conscious  of  their  own  rectitude.' 
Tacitus  was  probably  his  pupil — and  there  you  are  !  Finding  in 
his  authorities  that  some  one  had  charged  Tiberius  when  at  Rhodes 
with  licentiousness,  he  not  only  accepted  the  story,  but  deliber- 
ately transferred  it  to  a  later  period  of  Tiberius's  life  as  more 
suitable  to  his  preconceived  idea  of  a  tyrant.  He  lied  in  fact, 
because  in  the  schools  he  had  been  trained  to  lie.  This  is,  of 
course,  merely  a  variant  of  the  old  charge  made  by  Aristophanes 
and  Plato.  It  must,  I  think,  be  allov/ed  that  ancient  advocacy 
goes  further  than  modern  advocacy  in  admitting  that  the  orator 
may  sometimes  not  only  suppress  the  truth,  but  actually  lie,  and 
inductive  rhetoric  faithfully  registered  the  fact  that  the  speakers 
who  had  succeeded  in  the  past  had  occasionally  lied.  Still,  on 
the  whole,  advocacy  in  all  times  is  conducted  on  the  same  main 
principle,  viz.  that  it  tolerates  a  standard  of  frankness  and  honesty 
which  would  not  be  tolerable  in  friendship  or  domestic  life,  or 
even  in  business.  And  I  think  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
has  decided  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  standard  in  professional 
life  does  not  really  demoralize  a  man .  In  spite  of  popular  proverbs 
and  jests,  most  of  us  believe  that  a  lawyer,  who  as  a  matter  of 
course  conceals  a  weak  point  in  liis  client's  case  and  thus  misleads 
his  opponent,  will  not  mislead  us  in  private  life.  Anyhow,  the 
main  point  is  this — if  the  study  of  the  art  of  persuasion  does 
tend  to  sap  veracity,  it  saps  it  all  round,  not  merely  in  history. 
If  it  made  men  dishonest  historians,  it  must  have  made  them 
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dishonest  friends  and  merchants ;    and  this  I  do  not  think  is 
seriously  alleged  by  any  one. 

If  I  may  dismiss  this  suggestion,  I  think  we  may  say  that  the 
theory  of  rhetoric  is  not  likely  to  have  bred  a  tendency  to  falsify 
history.     All  the  analysis  and  pigeon  holing — the  classification  of 
states  or  issues,  of  arguments,  of  figures  and  tropes,  may  in  many 
ways  have  been  deleterious.     It  produced  precision  and  accuracy  ; 
it  produced  also  what  Galen  calls  the  vocrrjfjia  ^iXopio-rtas.  Much  of 
what  Burke  says  of  Grenville  and  legal  study  applies  to  it  for 
good  and  for  ill.    It  may  have  blinded  men  to  the  broader  issues 
of  history,  but  it  cannot,  I  think,  have  fostered  carelessness  or 
exaggeration.     But  the  less  severe  and  scientific  atmosphere  of 
the  declamations  may  have  worked  otherwise.     It  may  very 
plausibly  be  argued  that  the  historian  trained  to  attract  a  popular 
audience  in  this  way,  even  though  he  was  innocent  of  attempting  to 
falsify  deliberately,  might  constantly  tend  not  merely  to  dwell  on 
what  is  sensational  and  dramatic,  but  to  distort  and  even  to  invent. 
We  have,  indeed,  some  positive  evidence  to  show  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  tendency  was  recognized.      Cicero,  in  the  Brutus  (§  42), 
makes    Atticus    say,    '  concessum    est    rhetoribus    ementiri    in 
historiis.'      Now,  these  words,  though  often  quoted  to  show  the 
'  rhetorical  conception  of  history  held  by  the  Romans,'  in  them- 
selves mean  nothing  more  than  that,  when  rhetoricians  or  orators 
use  historical  illustrations,  nobody  cares  much  whether  they  are 
correct  or  not;  a  statement  which,  though  not,  I  think,  really 
true — Quintilian,  we  have  seen,  emphatically  denies  it — is  plausible 
enough  to  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  witty  conversationalist.   The 
words,  in  fact,  say  of  the  declamations  what  we  should  say  of  the 
historical  novel.    But  the  remainder  of  the  passage  is  more  to  the 
point.  There  Atticus  goes  on  to  say  that  Stratocles  and  Clitarchus, 
who  of  course  were  not  only   '  rhetores,'   but   professional  his- 
torians, did  cook  their  facts,  'rhetorice  et  tragice.'      Here  we 
certainly  find  Gicero  suggesting  that  some  historians  were  no 
better    than     '  rhetores.'      But    it   must    be   remembered   that 
Stratocles   and  Clitarchus   are  Greek   historians,   and   we   have 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  the  common  Ecman  gibe  at  what 
'  Graecia  mendax  audet  in  historia.'  ^     Is  the  same  ever  said  of 

1  Quintilian,  II.  4,  19  :    "Nam  Graeeis  historiis  plerumque  poeticae 
similis  licentia  est." 
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Roman  historians  ?  The  second  piece  of  evidence  is  the  opening 
chapter  of  Lucian's  '  Quomodo  historia  conscribenda  sit,'  where 
he  satirises  the  absurdities  of  the  literary  persons  who  were 
stimulated  by  the  campaign  of  Severianus  against  the  Parthians 
to  untrue,  bombastic,  and  sensational  accounts  of  it.  Here,  even 
if  we  made  allowance  for  Lucian's  powers  of  caricature,  it  appears 
that  in  the  wake  of  serious  history  followed  a  good  deal  of  epi- 
deictic  imitation  of  history,  just  as  inferior  journalism  follows 
it  to-day.  But  I  doubt  whether  this  amounts  to  a  proof  that 
the  disease  had  infected  the  serious  historians. 

Short  of  this,  it  may  be  thought  that  in  a  rhetorical  age  the 
historian,  even  if  he  does  not  actually  sacrifice  truth  to  sensation, 
may  become  so  engrossed  with  questions  of  form,  style,  and  the 
like,  as  to  attach  less  importance  to  truth  and  accuracy.  Now 
if  such  a  tendency  did  exist,  it  was  due  to  the  declamations,  and 
not  to  the  theory  of  rhetoric.  Rhetorical  theory  never  failed  to 
recognize  that  matter  was  more  than  form  ;  it  always  classed 
evpeo-is  above  Xe'^ts,  never  lost  sight  of  the  golden  maxim, 
'  rem  tene,  verba  sequentur,'  and  '  rerum  copia  verborum 
copiam  gignit.'  But,  however  produced,  we  do,  I  think,  find  such 
a  tendency  in  the  criticisms  of  Dionysius  on  Thucydides.  None 
of  these  criticisms,  indeed,  actually  suggest  that  Thucydides  would 
have  been  justified  in  sacrificing  truth,  though  the  remark  that 
he  sinned  against  good  taste  in  making  his  own  countrymen 
responsible  for  the  war,  when  he  might  have  foimd  other  d4>opfiai, 
comes  rather  near  it.^  But  the  whole  tone  of  the  work  leaves 
the  feeling  that  considerations  of  what  would  be  impressive  and 
readable  were  to  his  mind  the  most  important.'^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  admirable  treatise  of  Lucian  keeps  the  balance  between 
the  requirements  of  matter  and  expression  very  sensibly.  How 
far  does  Dionysius,  how  far  does  Lucian,  represent  the  spirit  of 
ancient  history  ? 

In  answering  this  question  we  have  to  remember  that  we 

1  Ep.  ad.  Pcmp.,  §  3. 

*  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  Dionysius  differs  from  most 
rhetoricians  in  his  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  eCpeo-ts  and 
X^^tj.  His  view,  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  the  De  Compoaitione, 
that  the  former  is  unsuitable  to  the  young  is  radically  opposed  to  that 
of  Quintilian. 

21 
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certainly  must  not  set  down  all  error  and  inaccuracy  to  the  score 
of  rhetoric.  When  formal  rhetoric  is  unknown  there  will  still  be 
found  lack  of  what  Lucian  calls  ttoXitikt)  crvve(Ti<s,  there  will  still  be 
credulity,  and,  above  all,  prejudice  ('gratia  et  odium').  What 
havoc  this  last  may  work  with  recent  and  contemporary  history 
the  Romans  themselves  were  keenly  aware.  Tacitus,  Livy, 
and  Quintilian  alike  dwell  on  it.  And,  I  think,  in  comparing 
ancient  and  modern  historians,  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  much  of 
ancient,  how  little  of  modern  history  is  contemporary  or  recent. 
The  word  '  history'  does  not  call  up  to  my  mind  Justin  Macarthy's 
History  of  Our  Own  Times,  or  Sir  E.  T.  Cooke's  History  of  the  Boer 
War.  History,  in  the  thought  of  most  of  us,  stops  with  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo.  If  we  were  to  excise  from  ancient  history  all  that 
deals  with  the  century  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the 
writer,  how  much  of  it  would  be  left  ?  The  question,  then,  which 
I  should  wish  to  put  forward  for  consideration  is  this :  Is  Roman 
history,  written  as  it  is  by  men  trained  in  rhetoric,  less  veracious 
than  history  written  under  the  influence  of  another  sort  of 
education  ?  Probably  very  different  answers  will  be  given,  but 
those  who  answer  it  in  the  negative,  as  I  should  be  incUned  to 
do,^  must  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  schools  had  no  harmful 
influence  on  historical  veracity.  This  conclusion  would  be  no 
more  surprising  than  the  fact  that  a  great  development  of  fiction 
to-day  seems  to  have  coincided  with  an  advance  of  historical 
criticism.  And,  after  all,  is  either  of  these  really  surprising  ?  Is 
there  any  reason  in  human  nature  why  men  should  enjoy  fiction 
which  they  know  to  be  fiction,  and  yet  wish  that  what  claims 
to  be  fact  should  be  really  fact  ? 

So  far  as  I  have  gone,  I  make  three  suggestions.  Firstly,  that 
the  passages  which  are  quoted  to  show  that  the  Romans  looked 
upon  history  as  a  department  of  rhetoric  do  not  bear  the  meaning 
attributed  to  them.  Secondly,  that  the  theory  of  rhetoric  contains 
nothing  which  may  be  expected  to  have  led  to  disregard  of  ver- 
acity in  history.  Thirdly,  that  while  the  practice  of  declamation 
may  have  conduced  to  such  a  result,  it  is  not  so  clear,  as  is  often 

^  I  would  suggest  that  the  spirit  and  motives  of  Roman  historians 
(as  of  historians  in  all  literary  periods)  is  given  very  well  by  the  words 
of  Livy  :  "  Novi  scriptores  aut  in  rebus  certius  aliquid  adlaturos  se  aut 
Bcribendi  arte  rudem  vetustatem  superaturos  credunt." 
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thought,  that  it  actually  had  this  result.  I  now  pass  on  to  the 
second  part  of  my  subject,  and  ask  what  influence  did  the  theory 
and  practice  of  rhetoric  have  on  the  form,  method,  and  style  of 
historiography  ?  Here  we  have,  first  of  all,  an  obvious  point, 
the  practice  of  introducing  into  history  more  or  less  fictitious 
orations.^  Though  the  practice  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the 
Thucydidean  tradition,  I  suppose  we  may  safely  set  it  down  in 
the  main  to  the  influence  of  rhetoric.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  only 
natural  that  men  trained  to  oratory  should  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  convention  which  enabled  them  to  intersperse  their 
narrative  with  oratorical  essays.  But  the  point  is  so  obvious 
that  I  need  not  dwell  on  it  further. 

Apart  from  this,  we  should  expect  to  find  many  of  the  rules  of 
oratory  carried  over  into  history.  We  should,  indeed,  look  for 
something  more  than  this.  A  training  in  rhetoric  may  be  expected 
to  produce  the  rhetorical  mind.  I  use  the  phrase,  of  course,  not 
in  the  debased  modern  sense  of  a  mind  that  is  always  seeking  for 
the  popular,  the  sensational,  the  insincere  in  speech,  but  for  a 
mind  which  is  interested  in  reducing  to  system  and  order  the 
principles  of  effective  speech.  Such  minds  could  not  fail  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  a  rhetorical  theory  of  oratory  involved 
the  possibility  of  a  rhetorical  theory  of  historiography.  Such  a 
theory,  indeed,  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  fully  worked  out, 
and  doubtless  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  form,  method, 
and  style  of  history  is  not  so  complicated  as  that  of  oratory,  and 
therefore  not  so  attractive  a  subject  to  the  rhetorical  mind.  In 
the  second  place,  history-writing  was  not  required  so  much  in 
practical  life.  Every  gentleman  wished  his  son  to  be  able  to 
speak  efiectively  in  public,  but  only  a  few  wished  to  be  able  to 
write  history.  Still,  we  have  two  very  fair  specimens  of  a 
'  rhetoric '  of  history,  in  Dionysius's  ludicium  de  Thucydide, 
and  Lucian's  Quomodo  Historia  conscribenda  sit.  The  first  of 
these  criticizes  Thucydides,  under  the  rhetorical  categories  of 
evpco-ts,  oiKoi'0/x.tu,  and  Ae'^is.  The  second  is  not  so  systematic, 
but  it  is  obviously  inspired  by  rhetoric  and  uses  its  terminology. 

*  Some  people  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  class  this  as  belonging 
to  "veracity."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  convention,  that  such  speeches, 
need  not  be  accurate,  was  so  generally  accepted  that  it  is  better  to 
class  it  as  I  have  done. 
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For   instance,    it  takes  the  familiar  rule  that  the  '  proemium ' 
should  make  the  hearer  '  docilis,  attentus,  benevolu^,'  and  points 
out  that  the  third  of  these  may  be  dispensed  with  in  history. 
But,  on  the  whole,  I  imagine  that  the  rhetorical  student  had 
no  general  and  authoritative  guide  to  tell  him  how  far  what  he 
learnt  could  be  transferred  from  oratory  to  history.     Still,  there 
must  have  been  a  tendency  to  apply  to  history  such  oratorical 
principles  as  seemed  applicable,   and  perhaps  some  that  were 
inapplicable.     The   most   obvious   of   these   is  the   doctrine   of 
'  narratio.'     The    '  narratio '    was   one  of  the   recognized  parts 
of  the  speech,  and  the  rhetorical  law  according  to  which  it  was 
constructed  recurs  with  remarkable  unanimity  in  nearly  every 
treatise  in  Greek  and  Latin.     This  law  is  the  very  simple  one 
that    the    '  narratio  '   must  be  '  brevis,  lucida,  verisimilis '  (or 
'credibilis ').    Now  it  is  so  obvious  that  the  'narratio'  in  ora- 
tory was  the  part  which  most  closely  corresponded  to  history  that 
we  may  be  a  priori  certain  that  both  critics  and  writers,  if  trained 
in  rhetoric,  would  tend  to  apply  this  test  to  history.    But  we  can 
say  more  than  this.    Cornificius  and  Cicero  in  the  De  Inventione, 
before  they  lay  down  the  rule  for  '  narratio,'  note  that  the  term 
includes  subjects  '  a  civili  causa  remotae,'  in  which  the  future 
orator  ought  to  be  practised,  and  amongst  these   is   '  historia,' 
defined  as  '  res  gestae  sed  ab  aetatis  nostrae  memoria  remotae.' 
The  same  trinity  appears  (with,  of  course,  a  good  deal  else)  in 
Lucian's  How  to  write  History.    Thus  we  have  o-w^fTtKos  tov 
TnOavoynpov    (47),  to  craves   cVav^eiVw  (55),  raxos  cVi  Tratrt  xP^o-i/iov 
(56).    The  importance  of  this  rule  lies  in  the  fact  that  two,  at 
any  rate,  out  of  the  three  requisites  are  entirely  opposed  to  the 
notions   which  attach  nowadays  to  the  word  '  rhetorical.'     It 
may,  indeed,  be  argued  that  the  doctrine  that  history  should  be 
'  verisimilis '  or  '  credibilis '  is  a  dangerous  one,  that  it  counten- 
ances smoothing  over  difiiculties,  and  even  invention.     Possibly 
so  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  way  in  which  '  verisimilis '  is  defined 
tends  to  develop  the  true  historical  spirit.    Thus  Cornificius  says : 
'  Verisimilis  narratio  erit,  si  ut  mos,  ut  opinio,  ut  ratum  postulat, 
dicemus,  sispatia  temporum,  personarum  dignitates,  consiliorum 
rationes,   locorum  opportunitates  constabunt.'      He   adds :    "  si 
vera  res  erit,  nihiiominus  haec  omnia  narrando  conservanda  sunt, 
nam  saepe  Veritas,  nisi  haec  servata  sint,   fidem  non  potest 
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facere.'  ^  Again,  when  Quintilian  puts  prominently  forward,  as 
a  condition  of  '  credibilitas '  in  narration,  'si  causas,  si 
rationes  factis  praeposuerimus,'  he  lays  down  a  very  simple 
proposition,  but  one  surely  of  fii-st-rate  importance  in  history.* 

Digressions  are  a  matter  in  which  rhetorical  theory  may  possibly 
have  had  some  influence  on  history-writing.  It  was  recognized 
that  they  were  desirable  in  oratory,  and  it  might  naturally  be 
inferred  that  they  were  desirable  in  history.  We  do  find  this 
view  in  Dionysius,  who  blames  Thucydides  for  not  bringing  in 
more  of  these  a;'a7rauarets  '  On  the  other  hand,  Quintilian  excludes 
them  in  '  narratio,'  *  and  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  those  who 
held  with  him  in  this  would  have  considered  that  they  were  to  be 
avoided  in  history.  On  the  whole,  I  imagine  that  the  Roman 
historians  adopted  this  view.  There  are  very  few  digressions  in 
Tacitus, and  Livy  tells  us  that  he  strongly  objected  to  them  (ix.  17). 

Another  very  striking  case  in  which  a  rhetorical  principle 
primarily  propounded  in  oratory  was  carried  over  into  history 
is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  figure  iiapyeia,  or  '  evidentia,' 
the  figure,  that  is,  by  which  we  make  a  scene  more  vivid  by  ela- 
borating the  details,  Quintilian  has  a  good  description  of  this  in 
VIII.  3,  67,  where  he  remarks  that  if  you  say  'the  city  was  taken,' 
you  really  of  course  say  all  that  is  actually  needed,  but  this 
'  brevis  nuntius '  does  not  stir  the  feelings.  He  then  proceeds  to 
describe  the  burning  temples,  the  falling  houses,  the  weeping,  the 
spoiling,  and  the  rest  of  it.  This,  of  course,  is  closely  paralleled 
by  the  passage  in  Livy,  I.  29,  where  he  describes  the  scenes 
which  preceded  the  transplantation  of  the  Albans.  Many  modern 
readers  probably  think  of  this  scene  as  unveracious,  and  unworthy 
of  the  austerity  of  history ;  but  no  ancient  critic,  however  strong 

^  It  may  be  observed  that  in  Excerpta  Rhet.  Lat.  Min.  (Halm), 
p.  588,  the  rule  is  applied  to  histoi-y  with  "  verisimiUs"  changed  to 
"  vera."  So  too  Victorinus  {Id.  p.  203),  after  quoting  the  rule  in  the 
form  of  "  brevis,  aperta,  probabilis,"  and  remarking  that  it  applies 
also  to  history,  illustrates  it  by  saying  that  Sallust  claims  "  brevitas  " 
for  Cato  and  "  Veritas  "  for  Fannius. 

*  In  Quintilian,  II.  4,  3,  the  student  who  writes  "  historical  narra- 
tives "  in  school  is  definitely  referred  to  oratorical  "  narratio  "  as  his 
guide. 

3  Ep.  ad  Pomp.,  3. 

<  IV.  2,  103, 
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a  stickler  for  the  veracity  of  history,  would  have  judged  thus. 
He  would  have  held,  no  doubt,  that  such  descriptions  must  be 
limited  by  good  taste.  Quintilian  ^  himself  warns  the  youthful 
writer  of  '  historical  narratives '  against  '  arcessitae  descrip- 
tiones,'  but  he  would  have  found  nothing  unveracious  in  the 
Alban  passage.  I  confess  that  I  think  he  would  be  right,  though 
my  modern  feelings  revolt  somewhat  against  the  insertion  of 
such  a  passage.  Livy  had,  of  course,  no  authority  to  tell  him 
what  the  Albans  felt  and  did,  but  if  he  had  been  asked  how  he 
knew  that  it  was  true  he  would  have  replied  that  this  is  what 
must  have  happened  under  such  circumstances.  This  can  hardly 
be  gainsaid,  and  the  question  is  therefore  not  one  of  veracity, 
but  of  taste  and  style. 

Modern  historians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  their  '  evidentia,' 
which, I  think,  would  not  be  to  the  taste  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 
I  open  Macaulay's  history  and  read  the  chapter  on  Sedgemoor. 
It  is  full  of  little  arresting  details,  which  rest  no  doubt  on  some 
definite  authority,  yet  would  have  been  rejected  by  an  ancient 
historian  as  irrelevant.  '  The  King's  army  were  drinking  them- 
selves drunk  with  Zoyland  cider.'  I  can  imagine  Livy  and 
Macaulay  discussing  the  point.  '  Why  add  cider  ?  It  does  not 
matter  in  the  least  what  they  were  drinking.'  '  Because  I  know 
that  Somersetshire  people  drink  cider,  and  it  gives  a  touch  of 
reality.  Why  did  you  put  in  that  Alban  description  ? '  '  Be- 
cause I  knew  it  must  have  been  so,  and  it  tells  you  something 
that  is  vital.'  As  far  as  I  can  see,  honours  would  be  easy.  For 
the  question  is  not  really  so  much  between  rhetorical  and  non- 
rhetorical,  as  between  two  far  greater  antagonists.  The  '  evi- 
dentia '  of  Livy  is  essentially  '  classical,'  that  of  Macaulay 
essentially  '  romantic'  The  one  appeals  to  universal  experience, 
which  is  the  most  convincing  of  all  things,  the  other  brings  out 
those  special  and  individual  characteristics,  which  are  the  most 
interesting  of  all  things.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  Livy 
would  have  employed  '  evidentia  '  of  this  kind,  even  if  he  had 
never  been  trained  in  the  schools.  Still,  I  think  this  may  fairly 
be  set  down  as  a  case  in  which  rhetorical  theory  has  distinctly 
influenced  historical  practice. 

One  interesting  question  is  how  far  the  psychological  analysis 
'  II.  4.  3. 
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of  Tacitus,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  Sallust,  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
rhetorical  schools.  Professor  Bury  ^  thinks  that  it  is.  Psycho- 
logical analysis,  he  says,  had  become  fashionable  in  the  schools. 
Now  I  must  frankly  say  that,  if  this  is  the  case,  I  should  still  hesi- 
tate to  use  the  epithet  'pernicious,'  which  Professor  Bury 
elsewhere  applies  to  the  influence  of  rhetoric.  History  seems  to 
me  to  have  no  higher  function  than  to  interpret  the  characters 
and  motives  of  men  from  their  known  actions.  If  Tacitus  has 
painted  Tiberius  unjustly,  he  has  so  far  failed  in  what  he  at- 
tempted ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  he  was  wrong  in  making  the 
attempt.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  influence  of  the 
schools  tended  to  encourage  character-drawing  so  much  as  the 
writer  thinks.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some  evidence  pointing  that 
way.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  suggestion  of  motive  in  the  'Colores' 
in  Seneca,  though  even  these  deal  as  much  with  suggestions  of 
situations  or  incidents,  which  may  justify  the  person  supposed  to 
be  on  his  trial,  as  in  analysing  motives  or  character.  We  have 
also  Quintilian's  authority  for  the  fact  that  in  the  '  contro- 
versiae '  the  student  had  to  represent  the  characteristics  of  all 
types  and  professions.^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of 
all  this  from  the  theory  of  rhetoric  in  later  times  is  very  marked, 
Quintilian  dismisses  the  ■^Ot]  and  TrdOrj  very  shortly.  In  fact,  this 
is  the  most  striking  difference  between  the  Aristotelian  and  the 
later  theory  of  rhetoric.  The  leading  feature  of  Aristotle's  theory 
is  that  successful  oratory  depends,  above  all,  on  the  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  various  types  of  human  character,  and  thus  we  get 
the  great  picture-gallery  of  the  second  book  of  the  Rhetoric. 
The  later  rhetorical  theory  makes  little  use  of  this  psychological 
analysis.  On  the  whole,  I  would  suggest  that  this  feature  in 
history,  which  Professor  Bury  elsewhere  calls  the  predominant 
moral  interest,  comes  rather  from  philosophy  than  from  rhetoric. 
It  will  be  seen  that  I  am  only  giving  a  few  out  of  many  possible 
examples,  and  further  that  I  am  not  attempting  to  say  how  far 

1  Ancient  Greek  Historians,  p,  228.  I  suppose  Mr,  Heitland  holds 
much  the  same  view  when  he  writes :  "  We  can  easily  trace  the  workings 
of  rhetoric  in  the  artificial  heightening  of  contrasts,  in  elaborate  de- 
scriptions, in  the  habit  of  fiUing  in  a  picture  with  added  motives  and 
explanations"  {Hist.  I,  81), 

2  X.  1,  71,  III,  8,  51. 
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the  historians  as  a  whole  have  been  influenced  by  the  rules  of  the 
rhetorical  schools.  Such  a  task  would  be  utterly  beyond  me. 
I  am  suggesting  a  line  of  enquiry.  The  only  contribution  I 
can  make  to  it  is  concerned  with  writings  which,  however 
familiar,  are  not  usually  regarded  as  classical.  In  a  paper 
published  some  time  ago,^  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the 
manner  in  which  '  St.  Matthew '  develops  St.  Mark's  Gospel, 
follows,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  rhetorical  schools,  particularly  by  Dionysius. 
He  completes  the  imperfect  ending,  adds  a  preface  dealing  with 
the  parentage,  ancestry,  and  birth  of  the  Subject  of  the  book, 
groups  his  incidents  into  triplets,  intersperses  his  narrative  with 
discourses,  and  corrects  what  Dionysius  calls  the  iiepyaata  by 
excising  the  little  romantic  details  which  abound  in  St.  Mark. 
Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  this,  it  seems  to  me  the  proper 
line  of  investigation.  Instead  of  vaguely  setting  down  any  sort 
of  bombast  or  carelessness  to  '  rhetoric,'  let  us  rather  examine 
what  the  rhetoricians  actually  taught,  and  in  the  light  of  this 
examine  the  historians. 

I  now  turn  to  style  or  expression  (elocutio).  Here  we  obtain 
the  somewhat  surprising  result  that  the  one  thing  which  a  rhe- 
torical student  learnt  about  historical  style  was  that  he  must 
avoid  anything  that  savoured  of  oratory.  For  on  this  subject 
the  theory  speaks  with  no  uncertain  voice.  In  Cicero,  in  Quin- 
tilian,  in  Pliny  the  Younger  we  have  definite  statements  that 
the  style  of  the  two  differed  essentially.  Thus,  in  De  Or.  II.  64, 
we  are  told  that  in  history  '  verborum  ratio  et  genus  orationis 
fusum  atque  tractum  et  cum  lenitate  quadam  aequabiliter  pro- 
fluens  sine  hac  iudiciali  asperitate  et  sine  sententiarum  foren- 
sibus  aculeis  persequendum  est.'  In  Orator,  66,  we  find  much 
the  same  description,  and  here  it  is  extended  even  to  the  speeches 
of  history.  In  Quintilian,  X.  1,  31,  as  we  have  seen,  the  historical 
style  is  said  to  be  nearer  akin  to  poetry  than  to  oratory,  while 
shortly  afterwards  we  are  told  that  the  orator  may  in  his  digres- 
sions adopt  the  '  historicus  nitor,'  provided  that  in  the  case  itself 

^  "  Td^et  in  Papias,"  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  Oct.  1912.  In 
this  I  have  not  argued  so  much  that  the  Evangelist  consciously  followed 
rhetorical  principles  as  that  the  Church  was  guided  in  its  judgment 
of  the  two  by  such  principles. 
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('in  his  de  quibus  erit  quaestio')  lie  remembers  ' non atbletarum 
toris,  sed  militum  lacertis  opus  esse.'  ^  Once  again,  in  Pliny, 
Ep.  V.  8  we  have  the  following  important  passage  :  'Habet  quidem 
oratio  et  historia  multa  communia,  sed  plura  diversa  in  his  ipsis, 
quae  communia  videntur.  Narrat  ilia,  narrat  haec,  sed  aliter, 
Huic  pleraque  humilia,  sordida,  et  ex  medio  petita ;  illi  omnia 
recondita,  splendida,  excelsa  conveniunt.  Hanc  saepius  ossa, 
musculi,  nervi ;  illam  tori  quidam  et  quasi  iubae  decent.  Haec  vel 
maxime  vi,  amaritudine,  instantia  ;  ilia  tractu  et  suavitate  atque 
etiam  dulcedine  placet.'  ^  Taking  all  these  passages  together, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  Pliny  passage  'haec'  is  oratory, 
and  '  ilia  '  is  history .^  The  oratorical  style  is  conceived  of  as 
wiry,  compact,  bristling  with  points,  in  a  word  a  fighting  style, 
while  the  historian  flows  on  like  a  river,  with  something  of  the 
diction  (according  to  Quintilian  at  any  rate)  of  the  epic.  The 
phrases  '  fusus  et  tractus  '  ou  the  one  hand,  and  '  contortus ' 
(used  in  the  Orator)  on  the  other  should  be  especially  noted.  They 
clearly  correspond  to  the  Greek,  etpnixivr)  and  KareaTpafiixivr],' 
and  thus  we  get  an  idea  of  what  the  periodic  style  suggested 
to  the  ancient  mind.  To  us  I  think  it  rather  suggests  ver- 
bosity— at  least,  that  is  the  defect  of  its  qualities.  To  them 
it  suggested  a  mass  of  material  packed  into  a  solid  body,  and 
forming  a  heavy  weapon,  as  effective  in  one  way  as  the  '  aculei ' 
or  '  sententiae  ' — short,  sharp  rapier  thrusts — were  in  another. 
It  may  be  worth  while,  in  this  connexion,  to  consider  the  view 

^  How  this  theory  of  style  in  history  was  made  to  square  with  the 
estimates  of  Thucydides  and  Sallust  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  It  certainly 
seemis  to  be  based  on  Herodotus  and  Livy.  Yet  no  one  seems  to  have 
disputed  the  belief  that  the  former  pair  were  at  least  as  great  historians 
as  the  latter,  and  the  Latin  rhetoricians  seem  to  have  read  Sallust 
more  than  Livy. 

2  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  a  wide-spread 
misconception  of  the  relations  of  rhetoric  and  history  that  a  scholar 
of  the  really  vast  attainments  of  Professor  Saintsbury  reverses  the 
meaning  of  this  passage.  In  the  History  of  Criticism,  Vol.  I.  p.  274,  he 
says  of  this  passage:  "  The  contrast  is  curious,  and  shows  the  over- 
weening position  which  oratory  had  with  the  ancients,"  and  then 
proceeds  to  take  "  haec  "  of  history,  and  "  ilia  "  of  oratory, 

3  Aquila  Romanus  (Halm),  p.  27  :  "  Perpetua,  quam  Graeci  elpoixivrjv 
\i^i.v  appellant  .  ,  .  ea  prsecipue  historiae  et  descriptioni  convenit 
quae  tractum  et  fusum  genus  eloquendi,  non  conversum  neque  cir- 
cumscriptum desiderat." 

22 
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held  in  ancient  times  of  the  one  Roman  historian,  whom  every 
one  would  allow  to  have  escaped  '  the  pernicious  influence  of 
rhetoric,'  and  whom  we  should  therefore  expect,  on  the  common 
view,  to  be  condemned  by  the  rhetoricians.  Professor  Bury 
(evidently  referring  to  Cicero,  Brutus,  262)  ^  says  that  '  it  is 
significant  that  Caesar  regarded  his  own  work  as  merely  material 
for  the  professional,  that  is,  the  rhetorical  historian,  to  work  up.' ^ 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  passage  means  quite  as  much  as  this. 
But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  still  more  dgnificant  that  neither  Cicero 
himself,  nor  any  of  his  contemporaries  ^  endorsed  this  judgment. 
Nor,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  does  Quintilian.  He  speaks  several 
times  of  Caesar's  '  vis,'  and  '  elegantia,'  a  term  which  corre- 
sponds in  the  sphere  of  literature  to  '  simplex  munditiis '  as 
applied  to  feminine  beauty.*  It  means  simplicity,  clearness,  and 
the  like,  never  sinking  to  baldness.  It  is  true  that  Quintilian 
never  mentions  the  '  Commentaries,'  and  that  his  praises  are 
primarily  applied  to  Caesar's  speeches.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
never  excludes  them.  On  the  whole,  we  may  suppose  that  in 
his  judgment  while  no  doubt  they  stood  at  one  end  of  the 
scale,  their  merit  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  more  highly  coloured 
historians.  They  stand,  in  fact,  to  them  in  the  same  relation  as 
the  '  tenue'  or  la-xvov  genus  of  oratory  to  the  '  grande,'  or  uSpov. 
Finally,  I  would  ask,  is  there  any  evidence  that  any  rhetorician, 
however  '  ineptus,'  did  attempt  to  '  work  up  '  Caesar  ? 

The  rhetorical  theory  of  historical  style  described  above  has 
perhaps  its  dangerous  side.  It  tends,  perhaps,  to  foster  agreeable- 
ness  rather  than  strength,  and  Quintiliau's  view  of  its  poetical 
character  might  easily  lend  itself  to  over-colouring  and  preten- 
tiousness.    On  the  whole,  however,  it  can   hardly  be  said  to 

^  "Atque  etiamcommentariosquosdamscripsitrerumsuaruin.  Valde 
quidem,  inquam,  probandos  :  nudi  enim  sunt,  recti  et  venusti,  omni 
ornatu  orationis  tanquam  veste  detracta.  Sed  dum  voluit  alios  habere 
parata,  unde  sumerent  qui  vellent  scribere  historiam,  ineptis  gratum 
fortasse  fecit,  qui  ilia  volent  calamistris  inurere :  sanos  quidem  homines 
a  scribendo  deterruit.  Nihil  est  enim  in  historia  pura  et  illustri  brevitat© 
dulcius." 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  233. 

'  Hirt.  B.  O.,  VIII.  pref. :  "  Constat  inter  omnes  nihil  tarn  operose 
ab  aliis  esse  perfectum,  quod  non  horum  elegantia  commentariorum 
superetur." 

*  E.g.  X.  1,  114;   XII.  10,  11. 
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encourage  what  we  should  call  '  rhetorical.'  But,  once  more,  we 
have  to  ask  whether  in  practice  it  was  otherwise.  Did  the  style 
of  the  declaimers  filter  into  history  in  defiance  of  the  principles 
of  the  theorists  ?  On  this  question  I  will  merely  put  forward 
some  points  which  may  be  worth  consideration.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  when  we  speak  of  a  rhetorical  style  in  history,  we  may 
mean  two  somewhat  different  things.  We  may  mean  that  the 
writer  makes  considerable  use  of  the  '  figures  of  speech.'  Though 
we  are  apt  to  deride  the  meticulous  way  in  which  the  ancients 
classified  these,  yet  many  of  them,  particularly  antithesis,  are  of 
the  very  essence  of  successful  oratory,  and  the  name  of  '  lumina  ' 
which  Cicero  applies  to  them  is  not  inappropriate.  But  a  use  of 
figures  which  is  appropriate,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  oratory 
may  be  inappropriate  in  history.  I  fancy  that  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  Macaulay's  style  is  rhetorical  is  that  he  uses 
figures  excessively.  Now,  do  we  find  any  such  excessive  use  of 
figures  in  Roman  historians — I  mean,  of  course,  outside  the 
speeches  ?  On  the  whole  I  should  say  not,  but  I  rather  put  for- 
ward the  question  for  consideration  than  attempt  to  answer  it.^ 
There  is,  however,  one  piece  of  evidence  which  is  not  without 
value.  As  a  glance  at  Halm's  index  will  show,  the  Latin  rhetori- 
cians did  not  think  that  the  historians  provided  them  with  exam- 
ples of  figures,  for  while  they  quote  the  poets  for  this  purpose 
very  largely  (the  quotations  from  Vergil  are  almost  as  numer- 
ous as  those  from  Cicero)  they  hardly  ever  quote  the  historians. 
But  we  also  use  the  term  '  rhetorical  style  '  in  a  wider  sense, 
for  a  style  which  is  pretentious,  grandiloquent,  flowery — a  style, 
in  fact,  in  which  the  value  or  sincerity  of  the  thought  does  not 
keep  pace  with  the  language.  Once  again  I  ask  how  far  the 
style  of  the  Roman  historians  is  rhetorical  in  this  sense,  and  once 
again  I  leave  the  question  for  others  to  answer.  My  own  feeling 
is  that  the  judgment  of  posterity  has  decided  that  such  a  statement 
could  not  be  justly  made  about  the  greater  historians.  With  the 
inferior  historians,  or  some  of  them,  it  may  probably  be  other- 
wise. But  it  is  another  question  whether  the  tendency  is  ever 
so  marked  that  we  need  ascribe  it  to  rhetoric  or  rhetorical 
training. 

1  The  tendency  perhaps  appears  markedly  in  Tacitus's  earlier  works, 
particularly  the  use  of  anaphora  in  the  Oermania, 
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Before  I  leave  the  question  of  style  there  is  one  specific  point 
which  should  be  noticed.  Is  the  epigrammatic  brevity  of 
Tacitus  a  product  of  the  schools  ?  Professor  Bury  definitely 
connects  it  with  the  fact  that  '  such  brevity  had  become  fashion- 
able in  the  schools.'  ^  The  passion  for  '  sententiae,'  in  which 
brevity  is  prominent,  is  certainly  a  very  marked  characteristic 
of  the  declamations .2  We  have  evidence  of  this  both  in  the 
collection  of  the  elder  Seneca  and  in  Philostratus's  Lives  of 
the  Sophists.  Nor  is  the  theory,  as  far  as  oratory  is  concerned, 
hostile  to  '  sententiae.'  Quintilian,  while  he  recognizes  that 
they  are  a  novelty,  regards  them  in  moderation  as  a  valuable 
novelty.^  It  seems  natural,  therefore,  to  connect  Tacitus's 
style  with  his  rhetorical  education.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
know  of  no  clear  evidence  that  Roman  taste  held  that 
'  sententiae '  could  be  used  in  history  with  the  same  freedom 
as  in  oratory.  It  appeared  above  that  Cicero  excludes  the 
*  sententiarum  aculei '  from  history.  The  evidence  of  the 
elder  Seneca  tends,  I  think,  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  6th 
Suasoria  he  gives  a  number  of  passages  from  historians  in  which 
he  contrasts  their  treatment  and  style  with  that  of  the  declaimers. 
These  '  sententiae  solidae,'  as  he  calls  them,  may  have  a  few 
phrases  which  exhibit  '  sententia '  in  the  later  sense,  but  the 
tendency  is  not  very  marked.*  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  a  highly 
epigrammatic  phrase  as  a  '  sententia  '  suited  for  either  oratory 
or  history,  which  shows  that  in  general  he  drew  a  distinction 
between  the  two.  He  recognizes,  too,  a  very  marked  reluctance 
in  his  sons  to  leave  the  delights  of  oratory  for  the  eloquence  of 
history,  a  form  of  eloquence  which  both  they  and  he  regard 
as  very  different.    After  all,  the  genius  of  Tacitus  has  produced 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  228. 

*  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  love  of  "sententiae" 
is  probably  innate  in  the  Roman  mind  {vide  Summers'  Introduction 
to  Seneca's  Letters,  p.  xxiv.),  and  that  the  writer  in  whom  the  tendency 
is  most  strongly  marked  (the  younger  Seneca)  is  the  enemy  of  rhetoric. 

3  VIII.  5,  2  and  25  ;   XIT,  10,  48. 

*  This  passage  seems  to  me  to  tend  to  show  that  in  the  elder  Seneca 
"sententia"  has  not  acquired  the  definite  meaning  of  "epigram- 
matic," which  we  find  in  such  passages  as  Tac.  Dial.  20,  Sen.  Ep.  22,  27, 
108,  5,  and  QuintiUan  XII.  10,  48(1  am  not  so  sure  of  VIII.  6,  26,  etc.). 
The  meaning  is,  perhaps,  "  striking  thought,"  though  no  doubt  brevity 
is  a  frequent  characteristic. 
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sometliing  very  different  to  the  '  sententiae '  of  the  declaimers. 
On  the  whole,  I  should  regard  his  epigrammatic  style  as  the  child 
of  the  Thucydidean  tradition  latinized  by  Sallust.  He  may 
have  been  influenced  by  the  declamations,  but  if  so,  in  adapting 
their  methods  to  history  he  was  acting  rather  in  defiance  of 
than  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  schools. 

With  this  I  bring  these  somewhat  inconclusive  remarks  to  a 
close.  I  hope  that  their  inconclusiveness  will  not  necessarily 
deprive  them  of  value.  I  repeat  that  my  object  is  not  so  much 
to  put  forward  definite  conclusions  as  to  give  reasons  for  a 
more  careful  and  less  conventional  treatment  of  the  whole  subject. 
There  are  some  points  on  which  I  feel  a  strong  conviction.  I 
think  that  the  movement  to  broaden  and  idealise  rhetoric  has 
been  misapprehended,  and  that  modern  notions  of  the  theory 
of  rhetoric  have  been  far  too  much  coloured  by  the  ideas  which 
nowadays  attach  to  the  word.  There  are  other  points  on  which 
I  would  not  say  more  than  that,  while  scholars  may  be  right  in 
tracing  certain  tendencies  in  Koman  history  to  the  schools,  they 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  sufficiently  noted  facts  which  point 
in  a  different  direction.  At  any  rate,  the  question,  touching 
as  it  does  the  whole  credibility  of  ancient  history,  is  one  of 
such  importance  that  I  hope  that  this  essay,  even  if  it  does  not 
convince,  may  be  felt  to  deserve  some  careful  consideration." 
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Odd  Sums           

0     3 

0 
QOfi  12     6 

Interest  on  Investments — 

■            tJ\J\J      1~^           \J 

£289  18*.  5d.  New  Zealand 

3|%  Stock        

7  19  10 

£300  India  3^%  Stock       ... 

8     5 

6 

£133     G.W.R.     Co.     4i% 

Deb.  Stock       

4    7 

0 

£100  on  Deposit  (Barclay's) 

(1915)    

1  14 

3 

£100     (same)      Exchequer 

, 

Bonds    ... 

3     4 

10 

25  11  5 


—       332     3  11 
£402  17  11 


Audited  and  found  correct, 

(Signed)  H.  J.  Dakeks,  Dec.  18,  1916. 
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DECEMBER   18th,   1915,  to   DECEMBER   16th,    191G. 


Expenditure. 

Printing  and  Stationery 

Postage 

Clerical 

Bank  Charges 

Railway  Fares  of  Council  and  Committees 

Accommodation  of  Council 

Expenses  of  Representative  to  Irish  C.A. 

Expenses  of  General  Meeting  ... 

Contribution   to   Expenses  of  Committee  fo 

Promoting  Humanistic  Studies    ... 
Advertisement  in  Classical  Journals  ... 
Occasional  Publications  (2) 
Proceedings,  vol.  xii.  (1915) 

Yearn  Work,  vol.  x.  (1915)     

Charge  for  Collecting  Foreign  Cheques 


£  s. 

d. 

11  7 

3 

13  19 

4 

40  0 

0 

6  16 

3 

44  14 

4 

3  14 

0 

4  0 

0 

2  17 

6 

2  8 

8 

12  12 

0 

19  6 

0 

62  1 

10 

116  14 

0 

£    s.    d. 


0     0  11 


330  12     1 


Balance,  December  16th,  1916 


..    72     5  10 
£402  17  11 


(Signed)  H.  Williamson, 

Hon.  Treasurer. 
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FORMER  PRESIDENTS   OF    THE 
ASSOCIATION 

1904.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  H.  Collins,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 

Master  of  the  Rolls. 

1905.  The   Right   Hon.   the   Earl   of   Halsbury,   D.C.L., 

F.R.S.,  Lord  Chancellor. 

1906.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Curzon  op  Kedleston,  G.C.S.L, 

G.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

1907.  S.  H.  Butcher,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Litt.D.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D. 

1908.  The  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  M.P.,  K.C.,  D.C.L., 

Prime  Minister. 

1909.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Cromer,  G.C.B.,  O.M., 

K.C.S.L,  LL.D. 

1910.  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D., 

President  of  the  Royal  Society. 

1911.  The    Right   Reverend    Edward    Lee    Hicks,    D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

1912.  The  Very  Reverend  Henry  Montagu  Butler,  D.D., 

D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

1913.  Sir    Frederic  G.   Kenyon,   K.C.B.,  D.Litt.,   F.B.A., 

Director  of  the  British  Museum. 

1914.  Professor  William  Ridgeway,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D., 

F.B.A.,  Disney  Professor  of  Archaeology,  Cambridge. 

1915.  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  K.C.B.,  R.A.,  D.C.L. 

1916.  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce,  O.M.,  D.C.L. ,  LL.D., 

P.B.A.,  F.R.S. 
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OFFICERS   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION   FOR 

1917 


PRESIDENT 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.B.A.,  Christ 
Churcli,  Oxford. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

The  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  D.C.L.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce,  O.M.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  P.B.A., 

F.R.S. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Montagu  Butler,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 

Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Professor  R.  S.  Conway,  Litt.D.,  Manchester. 

The  Hon.  Sir  W.  P.  Cullen,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Chief  Justice  of  New 

South  Wales. 

The  Right  Hon  Earl  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E,, 

D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.B.A. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Finlay,  LL.D.,  Lord  Chancellor 

of  England. 

Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  Right  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Oxford. 
Professor  W.  Gardner  Hale,  LL.D.,  The  University,  Chicago. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Halsbury,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  F.  Haverfield,  D.Litt,,  LL.D.,  F.B.A.,  Oxford. 
The  Right  Rev.  Edward  Lee  Hicks,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Lincoln. 
Professor   Henry    Jackson,   O.M.,   Litt.D.,   LL.D.,  F.B.A., 

Cambridge. 
Sir  Frederic  G.  Kenyon,  K.C.B.,  D.Litt.,  F.B.A.,  Director 
of  the  British  Museum. 
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The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  Cosmo  Gordon  Lang,  D.D., 

D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 
Alex.  Leeper,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Warden  of  Trinity  College,  Mel- 
bourne University. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Loreburn,  G.C.M.G.,  D.C.L. 
J.  W.  Mackail,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.B.A. 
The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Morley  of  Blackburn,  O.M., 

LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  H.  Darnley  Naylor,  M.A.,  The  University,  Adelaide. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Professor  J.  P.  Postgate,  Litt.D.,  F.B.A.,  Liverpool. 

Sir  Edward  J.  Poynter,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  Litt.D.,  President  of  the 

Royal  Academy. 

Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  K.C.B.,  R.A.,  D.C.L. 

Professor    W.    Ridgeway,    Litt.D.,    LL.D,,    Sc.D.,    F.B.A., 

Cambridge. 

Professor  W.  Rhys  Roberts,  Litt.D.,  Leeds. 

Professor  E.  A.  Sonnenschein,  D.Litt.,  Birmingham. 

Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  G.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.B.A. 

Professor  Sir  Herbert  Warren,   K.C.V.O.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 

President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

COUNCIL 

P.  S.  Allen,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
M.  0.  B.  Caspari,  Esq.,  M.A.,  University  College,  London, 

W.C. 
The  Reverend  Canon  A.  H.  Cruickshank,  M.A.,  The  College, 

Durham. 
Kenneth  Forbes,  Esq.,  M.A.,  The  University,  Liverpool. 
Stephen  Gaselee,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge, 
The  Beverend  J.  Gow,  Litt.D.,  19,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster, 

S.W. 
Miss  G.  E.  Holding,  M.A.,  North  London  Collegiate  School,  N.W. 
Miss  M.  S.  Lilley,  M.A.,  Training  College  for  Women,  The 

University,  Birmingham. 
Miss  D.  Limebeer,  M.A.,  Pendleton  High  School,  Manchester. 
R.  W.  Livingstone,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
W.  E.  P.  Pantin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  W. 
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J.  T.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Miss  E.  Strudwick,  M.A.,  City  of  London  School  for  Girls,  E.G. 

W.    Jenkyn   Thomas,   Esq.,   M.A.,   Hackney   Downs   School, 

Clapton,  N.E. 

Professor  P.  N.  Ure,  M.A.,  University  College,  Eeading. 

Representing  the  Classical  Association  of  South  Australia : 
Professor  J.  P.  Postgate,  Litt.D.,  F.B.A.,  Liverpool. 

Representing  the  Classical  Association  of  New  South  Wales  : 
E.  R.  Garnsey,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Representing  the  Classical  Association  of  Victoria  : 
Miss  F.  M.  Stawell. 

HON.    TREASURER 
H.  Williamson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  46,  Park  Road,  Pendleton,  Man- 
chester. 

HON.    SECRETARIES 

*  W.  H.  Duke,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

Professor    D.     A.     Slater,     M.A.,    4,     Chalcot    Gardens, 

London,   N.W.  3 

*  In  the  continued  absence  of  Mr.  Duke,  correspondence  during  the 
current  year  should  be  addressed  to  Professor  Slater. 


RULES 

Adojjfed  at  the  first  General  Meel'mg  of  the  Association,  Ma  28thy,  IBOi; 
Amended  at  the  General  Meetings  of  January  oth,  1900,  October  lOth, 
1908,  January  Uth,  1910,  Jamtary  9th,  1912,  Jaimary  Y6th,  1914,  and 
January  6th,  1917. 

1.  The  name  of  the  Association  shall  be  "The  Classical 
Association," 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment and  maintain  the  well-being  of  classical  studies,  and  in 
particular : — 

(a)  To  impress  upon  public  opinion  the  claim  of  such 
studies  to  an  eminent  place  in  the  national  scheme  of 
education ; 

(6)  To  improve  the  practice  of  classical  teaching  by  free 
discussion  of  its  scope  and  methods ; 

(c)  To  encourage  investigation  and   call   attention  to  new 

discoveries ; 

(d)  To   create    opportunities    for    friendly   intercourse   and 

co-operation  among  all  lovers  of  classical  learning  in 
this  country. 

3.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
a  Treasurer,  two  Secretaries,  a  Council  of  fifteen  members  besides 
the  Officers,  and  ordinary  Members.  The  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  members  thereof,  and  shall  be  ex-qfficio  members  of 
the  Council. 

4.  The  Council  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  and,  subject  to  any  special 
direction  of  a  General  Meeting,  shall  have  control  of  the  funds 
of  the  Association. 

5.  The  Council  shall  meet  as  often  as  it  may  deem  necessary 
upon  due  notice  issued  by  the  Seci-etaries  to  each  member,  and 
at  every  meeting  of  tlie  Council  five  shall  form  a  quorum. 

6.  It  shall  be  within  the  competence  of  the  Council  to  make 
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rules  for  its  own  procedure,  provided  always  that  questions  before 
the  Council  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes,  the 
Chairman  to  have  a  casting  vote. 

7.  The  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held 
annually  in  some  city  or  town  of  England  or  Wales  which  is 
the  seat  of  a  University,  or  at  any  place  within  the  limits  of 
the  British  Empire  which  has  been  recommended  by  a  special 
resolution  of  the  Council ;  the  place  to  be  selected  at  the  previous 
General  Meeting. 

8.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Secretaires,  and 
Council  shall  be  elected  at  the  General  Meeting,  but  vacancies 
occurring  in  the  course  of  the  year  may  be  filled  up  temporarily 
by  the  CouncU. 

9.  The  President  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  and  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  re-election  unr.il  after  the  lapse  of  five  yeais. 

10.  The  Vice-Presidents,  t!;e  Treasurer,  and  the  Secretaries 
shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

11.  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  and 
on  retirement  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  until  after  the 
lapse  of  one  year.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  rotation  the 
Council  shall,  notwithstanding,  provide  that  one-third  of  its  original 
members  shall  retire  in  the  year  1905  and  one-thiixl  in  1906. 

12.  The  Election  of  the  Officers  and  Council  at  the  General 
Meeting  shall  be  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  those  present,  the 
Chaiiman  to  have  a  casting  vote. 

13.  The  Council  shall  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
conduct  of  the  General  Meeting,  and  in  particular  shall  prepare 
the  list  of  agenda  and  determine  what  papers  shall  be  read.  It 
shall  also  have  power  to  bring  before  the  General  Meeting  without 
previous  notice  all  business  which  it  considers  urgent. 

13a.  Any  member  who  may  desire  to  propose  a  resolution  or 
to  read  a  paper  at  the  General  ]\Ieeting  shall  give  notice  accord- 
ingly to  one  of  the  Secretaries  at  least  six  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  Meeting.  Notice  of  resolutions  sent  in  under  this 
Rule  shall  be  circulated  to  Members  together  with  the  names 
of  the  respective  pi'oposers. 

14.  Membership  of  the  Association  shall  be  open  to  all  persons 
of  either  sex  who  are  in  sympathy  with  its  objects. 

15.  Ordinary  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council. 

16.  There  shall  be  an  entrance  fee  of  5s.     The  annual  sub- 
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scription  shall  be  5s.,  payable  and  due  on  the  1st  of  January  in 
each  year.  The  subscriptions  of  members  elected  during  the 
last  three  months  of  any  year  shall  count  for  the  ensuing  year. 

16a.  Libraries  may  subscribe  by  an  annual  payment  of  5s. 
without  entrance  fee. 

17.  Members  who  have  paid  the  entrance  fee  of  5s.  may 
compound  for  all  future  subscriptions  by  the  payment  in  a  single 
sum  of  fifteen  annual  subscriptions.  The  composition  payment 
of  £3  15s.  shall  be  reduced  for  old  members  by  2s.  Qd.  for  every 
annual  payment  already  made.  Thirty  years'  payment  shall 
carry  membership  for  life. 

18.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  by  vote  any 
member's  name  fi'om  the  list  of  the  Association. 

19.  Alterations  in  the  Rules  of  the  Association  shall  be  made 
by  vote  at  a  General  Meeting,  upon  notice  given  by  a  Secretary 
to  each  member  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the  date  of  such 
meeting. 

20.  The  Classical  Association  shall  have  power  to  enter  into 
relations  with  other  bodies  having  like  objects  with  its  own, 
upon  their  application  to  the  Council  and  by  vote  of  the  same. 
The    Council    shall    in   each    case   determine   the   contribution 

-  payable  by  any  such  body  and  the  privileges  to  be  enjoj'-ed 
by  its  members.  The  President  of  any  body  so  associated  shall 
during  his  term  of  office  be  a  Vice-President  of  the  Classical 
Association.  But  the  members  of  the  associated  body  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  members  of  the  Classical  Association, 
nor  shall  they  have  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  members 
beyond  such  as  they  shall  enjoy  through  the  operation  of  this 
rule. 

The  provisions  of  Rules  8,  10,  12,  and  16  shall  not  apply  to 
the  Vice-Presidents  created  under  this  rule.  If  the  President 
of  any  body  so  associated  is  unable  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
Council,  the  Council  shall  have  power  to  invite  that  body  to 
nominate  a  representative  to  serve  for  a  limited  period  (not 
exceeding  one  year)  as  an  additional  member  of  Council  beyond 
the  number  15  mentioned  in  Rule  3. 


NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OE  MEMBERS 


'^*  This  list  is  compiled  from  inform ation  fur/iished  by  Members  of 
the  Association,  and  Members  are  requested  to  be  so  kijid  as  to 
send  immediate  m^tice  of  any  Permanent  Change  in  their  addresses 
to  H.  Williamson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  46,  Park  Eoad,  Pendleton,  Manchester, 
with  a.view  to  corrections  in  the  7iext published  list.  The  Members  to 
ichose  names  an  asterisk  is  jn-efixed  are  Life  Members. 

Abbott,  E.,  M.A.,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
Abbott,  3Iiss  H.  V.,  Clapham  High  School,  S.W. 
Abel,  H.  G.,  M.A.,  The  Grammar  School,  Barnstaple. 
Abernethy,  Miss  A.  S.,  B.A.,  Bishopshall  Yv^est,  St.  Andrews, 

N.B. 
Adam,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  21,  Barton  Koad,  Cambridge. 
Adams,  2Iiss  E.  M.,  180,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.G.  1 
Adams,  T.  D.,  M.A.,  Otago  University,  Dunedin,  N.Z. 
Adcock,  F.  E.,  M.A.,  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Affleck,  R.,  B.A.,  13,  Inglis  Road,  Ealing  Common,  W.  5 
Agar,  T.  L.,   M.A.,  11,   Clyde   Road,   West   Didsbury,    Man- 
chester. 
Ailinger,  Eev.  A.,  S.J.,  St.  Xavier's  College,  Bombay. 

Ainslie,  Miss  G.,  Greenhill,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 
*Alder,  Miss  M.  B.,  65,  Francis  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
*Alford,  Miss  M.,  51,  Gloucester  Gardens,  Bishop's  Road,  W.  2 

Alington,    Bev.    C.    A.,    M.A.,  Head- Master;    Eton    College, 
Windsor. 

Allbutt,   Prof.    Sir  T.    Clifford,    K.C.B.,    M.D.,   F.R.S.,    St. 
Radegund's,  Cambridge. 
*Allen,  p.  S.,  M.A.,  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

Allen,  S.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Lisconnan,  Dervock,  Co.  Antrim, 

Allen,  T.  W.,  M.A.,  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Allen,  Fe?i.  Archdeacon  W.  C,  The  Rectory,  Chorley,  Lancashire, 
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Allison,  Sir  R.,  Scaleby  Hall,  Carlisle. 

Allwood,  3fiss  M,,  9,  The  College,  Sutton-on-Hull,  E.  Yorks. 

Almond,    Afiss   E.    M.,    B.A.,    Westfield  College, "Hampstead, 

N.W.  3. 
Althaus,T.  F.,M.A.,2,SfcrathrayGai'dens,S.Hampstead,N.W.3. 
Alton,  E.  H.,  M.A.,  F.T.C.D.,  37,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Anderson,  G.,  M.A.,  I.C.S.,  Education  Department,  Bombay. 
Anderson,  J.  G.  C,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Anderson,  Prof.  W.  B.,  M.A.,  The  University,  Manchester. 
*Anderson,  W.  C.  F.,  M.A.,  Hermit's  Hill,  Burghfield  Commoi?, 
Mortimer,  Berks. 
Anderson,  Y.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  57,  Esplanade,  Scarborough. 
Anderton,  B.,  M.A.,  Public  Library,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Angus,  C.  R,  M.A..  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Angus,  J.  M.,  M.A.,  Bryndedvvydd,  Heath  Park  Avenue,  Cardiff. 
Antrobus,  G.  L.  N.,  M.A.,  Cranleigh  School,  Surrey. 
Antrobus,  Sir  E.  L.,  K.C.M.G.,  19,  Cranley  Gardens,  S.W.  7. 
Apperson,  Miss  D.,  Liverpool  College,  Huyton,  Lancashire. 
Appleton,  K  B.,  B.A.,  Perse  School,  Cambridge. 
Archibald,  Miss  E.,  The  High  School,  St.  Albans. 
Argles,  Miss  E.  M.,  Vice-Principal,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford. 
Armitage,  N.  C,  M.A.,  Hertslets,  Claygate,  Surrey. 
Armstead,  Miss  11.,  18,  Clifton  Hill,  N.W.  8. 
Arnison,    G.    Wright,    M.A.,    Royal    Grammar    School,    High 

Wycombe,  Bucks. 
Arnold,  A.  J.,  B.A.,  Pupil  Teachers'  Centre,  Sheffield. 
*Arnold,    Prof.   E.   V.,   Litt.D.,    Bryn    Seiriol,   Bangor,  Noi-th 
Wales. 
AsHBEE,  J.  Neville,  B.A.,  Edinburgh  House  School,  Lee-on-the- 
Solent,  Hants. 
*AsHBY,  T.,  Junr.,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  British  School,  Rome. 

AsHFORD,  Miss  D.,  Myton,  Warwick. 
*AsHT0N,  Mrs.,  Heyscroft,  West  Didsbury,  Manchester. 
AsHwiN,  Pev.  R.  F.,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College  School,  Brackley. 
AsQuiTH,    Pt.    Hon.    H.     H.,    D.C.L.,    F.R.S.,    K.C.,    M.P., 
20,  Cavendish  Square,  W.  1. 
*Atkinson,  Miss  A.  L.,  13,  liopton  Road,  Streatham,  S.W.  16. 
Atkinson,  A.  V.,  58,  Witham  Lane,  Liscard,  Cheshire. 
Atkinson,  D.,  B.A,,  University  College,  Reading. 
AuDEN,  Pi'of.  H.  W.,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada  College, 
Toronto,  Canada. 
■  Austen-Leigh,  E.  C,  M.A.,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 
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Street,  W.C.  1. 
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LIBRARIES 

Public  Library,  New  Bridge  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  U.S.A. 
Public    Library,    Copley    Square,    Boston,    Massachusetts, 

U.S.A. 
Mount    Holyoke    College,    South    Hadley,    Massachusetts, 

U.S.A. 
University  of  California,  Bei-keley,  California,  U.S.A. 
Princeton   University,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  c/o 

Messrs.  Sotheran  &  Co.,  140,  Strand,  W.C. 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  U.S.A.,  c/o  Messrs.  B.  F, 

Stevens  &  Brown,  4,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 
Mitchell  Library,  North  Street,  Glasgow. 
London  Library,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 
The  John  Rylands  Library,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 
Sion  College,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C. 
University  of  Chicago,  c/o  Messrs.  B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown, 

4,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 
University  of  Kingston,  Ontario. 
University  of  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
University   College   of   South   Wales  and  Monmouthshire, 

Cardiff. 

NOTICE 

The   Hon.    Treasurer   will   be    glad    to    receive   the   present 
addr-esses  of  the  following  Members  : — 

Cowl,  Prof.  R.  P.  Rhys,  Miss  M. 

Crawford,  G.  R.  Waterfield,  A.  P. 

Davidson,  D.  D.  Willis,  J.  A. 
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ENGLAND 

Buckinghamshire— <?o»<i«if«rf 

Bedfordshire — 

'" 

Eton  College 

Blakiston,  C.  H. 

Bedford    .     .    . 

Davies,  E,  J.  Llewel- 

{continued) 

Brinton,  H. 

lyn. 
Marsh,  W. 

Broadbent,  H. 

Cattley,  T.  F. 

Westaway,  F.  W. 
Westaway,    Miss    K. 
M. 

Chittv,  Rev.  G.  J. 
Churchill,  E.  L. 
Cornish,  F.  W. 

Luton  .    ,    . 

Mackesy,  Rev.  T.  L. 

' 

Grace,  J.  F. 

Sandy       .     . 

Sloman,  Rev.  Canon  A, 

Goodhart,  A.  M. 

Wobuiii  Sands . 

Whibley,  C. 

Gow,  A.  S.  F. 
Headlam,  G.  W. 

Berkshire— 

Kindersley,  R.  S. 

A  bingdon 

Stone,  Rev.  E.  D. 

Lubbock,  S.  G. 

Tatham,  M.  T. 

Lyttelton,  Hon.  G.  W. 

Bradfield  Coll. 

Eppstein,  Rev.  W.  C. 

Macnaghten,  W. 

Vince,  J.  H. 

♦Ramsay,  A.  B. 

Crowthorne  . 

Phillpotts,  J.  S. 

Rawlins,  F.  H. 

Finchampstead, 

Mansfield,  E.  D. 

Sheepshanks,  A.  C. 

Mortimer 

Anderson,  W.  C.  F. 

Slater,  E.  V. 

Newbury  .     .    . 

Bingham,  H.  B. 

^ 

Stone,  E.  W. 

Cobbe,  Miss  A.  M. 

Vaughan,  E.  L. 

Robinson,  G.  G. 

Underwood,  E.  G. 

Sharwood-Smith,  E. 

Wells,  C.  M. 

Eadley  College 

Selwyn,  E.  G. 

Wbitworth,  A.  W. 

Rtading  .     . 

Atkinson,  D. 

Gerrard's  Crost 

Thackeray,  H.  St.  J. 

Hunt,  Miss  A.  D. 

Wycombe  Abbey 

Daniel,  Miss  C.  I. 

Musson,  Miss  C.  J. 

Lang,  Miss  H.  M. 

Roscoe,  H.  W,  K. 

High 

Arnison,  G.  W. 

Ure,  P.  N. 

Holland,  Miss  J.  I, 

Streatley .     .    . 

Roscoe,  H.  W.  K. 

Wellingfton  Coll 

Upcott,  E.  A. 

Vaugban,  W.  W. 

Cambridgeshire — 

Windsor 

Beckwith,  E.  G  A. 

Cambridge : 

Scoles,  Rev.  I. 

Caius  College 

Allbutt,  Prof.   Sir  T. 

C. 
Creed,  Rev.  J.  M. 

Buckinghamshire— 

Beaconsjield . 

Solomon,  L. 

Reid,  Prof.  J.  S. 

Warner,  Sir  G.  F. 

Ridgeway,  Prof.  W. 

Eton  College 

.  Alington,  Rev.  C.  A. 

Christ's  College 

Campbell,  S.  G. 

Austen-Leigh,  E.  C. 

*Rackham,  H.              j 

Bevan,  Rev.  C.  0. 

Clare  College 

*Wardale,  J.  R.           j 
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Girfon  College 
Jesus  College 

Xing' s  College 


Newnham  Coll. 


Pemlrohe  Coll. 


Peter.hewse 


Cambridgeshire — cmitinued 
Cambridge — coHtimted 
Emmanuel  Coll.  Giles,  P. 

♦Greenwood,  L.  H.  G. 
.*Jex-Blake,  Miss  K. 
.•Abbott,  E, 

Duke,  W.  H. 
.  Adcock,  F.  E. 
Bury,  Prof.  J.  B. 
Durnford,  W. 
♦Sheppard,  J.  T. 
Tilley,  A.  A. 
Waldstein,  Sir  C. 
Wedd,  N. 
Magdalene  Coll.  Benson,  A.  C. 
*Gaselee,  S. 
Peskett,  A.  G. 
Vernon-Jones,  V.  S. 
Harrison,  Miss  J.  E. 
Lindsell,  Miss  A.  E. 
Sharpley,  Miss  E.  M. 
Wedd,  Mrs.  N. 
.  Bethune-Baker,    Rev. 

J.  F. 
•Lawson,  J.  C. 

Whibley,  L. 
.  Barnes, Rev.  Prof. W.E. 
Edwards,  H.  J. 
Ward,  Sir  A.  W. 
Queens'  College  .  Cook,  Prof.  A.  B. 
Grav,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Plaistowe,  F.  G. 
St.     Catharine's 

Coll.     .     .     ♦Jones,  W.  H.  S. 
Loewe,  H. 
St.  John's  Coll. .  Glover,  T.  R. 

Graves,  Rev.  C.  E. 
Sandys,  Sir  J.  E. 
Sikes,  E.  E. 
Stewart,  Rev.  H.  F. 
Selwyn  College  •Williams,  W.  N. 
Sidney      Sussex 

College .     .     .*Edwards,  G.  M. 
Hackforth,  R.  H. 
Trinity  College  Butler,  Rev.  H.  Mon- 
tagu. 
Cornford,  F.  M. 
Duff,  J.  D. 
♦Harrison,  E. 
Hicks,  R.  D. 
Jackson,  Prof.  H. 
Jenkinson,  F.  J.  H. 
Parry,  Canon  R.  St.  J. 
Robertson,  D.  S, 
Stanton,    Rev.    Prof. 

V.  H. 
Stobart,  J.  C, 
Stuart,  C.  E. 

30 


Cambridgeshire — continued 
Cambridge — contin^ied 
Trinity  Hall      .  Angus,  C.  F. 

Cronin,  Rev.  H.  S. 
Training  Coll.  .♦Wood,  Miss  M.  H. 


Cambridge    .     . 

Adam,  Mrs.  A.M. 

Appleton,  R.  B. 

Beck,      Rev.      Canon 

E.  J. 

Burkitt,  Prof.  F.  C. 

Burv,  Rev.  R.  G. 

Butler,  Mrs.  H.  M. 

Byrne,  Miss  A.  D. 

Collins,  A.  J.  F. 

Colson,  F.  H. 

Edmonds,  J.  M. 

Flather,  J.  H. 

Gibson,  Mrs. 

Gwatkin,  Rev.  T. 

Hayes,  B.  J. 

Hulbert,  Rev.  C.  L. 

Jelf,  C.  R. 

Kennedy,  Miss  J.  E. 

Lawder,  Miss  E. 

Lewis,  Mrs. 

Macfarlane   -  Grieve, 

W.  A. 

MoriartT,  G.  P. 

Peskett,"  Miss  S.  M. 

Phipps,  Miss  M.  E, 

Rapson,  Prof.  E.  J. 

Ridding,  Miss  C.  M. 

Rouse,  W.  H.  D. 

Steen,  W.  P. 

Stevenson,  W.  E. 

Walker,  W.  W. 

Ely  .     .     .     . 

.  Chase,  Rt.  Rev.  F.  H. 

(Bishop  of  Ely). 

Glazebrook,     Rev. 

Canon  M.  G. 

Kirkpatrick,  Very 

Rev.  A.  F. 

Cheshire— 

AlderUy  Edge 

Williams,  L.  Stanley. 

Altrincham  . 

Johnson,  Miss  L.  A. 

Birkenhead  . 

.  Clough,  Miss  H. 

Danson,  F.  C. 

Yates,  Miss  H. 

Bowdon  .     . 

.  Lunham,  W.  M. 

Caldy  .     .     . 

.  Robertson,  A  J. 

Cheadle   .    . 

.  Earnshaw,  Miss  E.  M. 
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Cheshieb — continued 


Chester 


Hyde   .     . 
Liscard    . 

Lymm .  . 
Nantioich 
Prenton  . 
Sale  .  . 
Wallasey 
West  Kirby 


Cornwall — 
Falmouth 
Truro 


Day,  Miss  K. 

Jobson,  Rev.  R.  F. 

Trayes,  F.  E.  A. 
.  Turner,  Miss  W. 
.  Atkinson,  A.  V. 

Leverton,  Rev.  G. 
.  Kemp,  Miss  M. 
.  Jones,  H.  L. 
.  Richards,  Miss  F.  G. 
,  Morgan,  Miss  B.  H. 
.  Watson,  Miss  E. 
.  Hollowell,  Rev.  W. 


Ward,  W.  W. 
Burrows,  Rt.  Rev.  W.O. 

(Bishop  of  Truro). 
Webster,  Miss  A.  S. 


CUMBEELAND — 
Bullgill    .      . 
Carlisle 

Cockermouth 


Derbyshire — 

Alfreton   .     . 
Chesterfield  . 
Barley  Dale 
Matlock  Bath 
Repton     .     . 


Devonshire- 

Bampton  . 
Barnstaple 
Crediton  . 
Bevonport 
Exmouth  . 
Plymouth. 
Sidmovth , 


Dorset— 

Parhstone 
Sherhoi'ne 


Wimlorne 


Tayler,  Rev.  C.  B. 
Allison,  Sir,  R. 
Bevan,  Miss  F.  E. 
Hutchinson,  Sir  J.  T. 


Moxon,  Rev.  T.  A. 
Osborne,  J.  N. 
Flood,  Miss  M.  L. 
Watkins,  Miss  L.  B. 
Balmforth,  H. 


BuUer,  Rev.  F.  G. 
Abel,  H.  G. 
Belcher,  Miss  E.  M, 
Slater,  H. 
Sandford,  Miss. 
Thompson,  J. 
Pollard,  A.  T. 


Daubeny,  Miss  M,  J. 
Ainslie,  Miss  G. 
Hoyle,  Miss  S.  F. 
King,  Rev.  H.  R. 
Morris,  G.  G. 
Smith,  N.  C. 
Bernard,   Rev.   Canon 
E. 


Durham — 

Barnard  Castle  Headlam,  Rev.  A.  C. 

Smith,  A.  J. 
Durham   .     ,     .  Blackett,  J.  M.  P. 

Cruickshank,  Rev.  A, 
H. 

How,  Rev.  J.  H. 

Jevons,  Principal  F.  B. 

McCombie,  Miss. 

Smith,  Miss  M.  L.  S. 

Walker,  Rev.  D. 

Woodard,  E.  A. 
South  Shields     .  Kirwan,  G.  R. 


Essex — 
Braintree  .  . 
Chigicell  School 
Dedham  .  .  . 
Fclsted  .  .  . 
Kelvedon  .  .  . 
Prittlewell  .  . 
Saffron  Walden 
Thorpe  Bay 
Waltham  Abbey 
Walthamstow  . 
Wanstead     .     . 


Courtauld,  G.,  Junr. 
Walde,  E.  H.  S. 
Rendall,  Rev.  G.  H, 
Stephenson,  Rev.  F. 
Rhoades,  J. 
Lewis,  Miss  M.  E. 
Hirst,  Miss  M.  E. 
Wright,  F.  A. 
Johnston,  F.  B. 
Guy,  Rev.  R.  C. 
Swallow,  Rev.  R.  D. 


Gloucesteeshire — 


Bristol 


Cheltenham, 
The  College 


Barton,  J.  E. 
Brooks,  Prof.  F. 
Campion,  Rev.  C.  T. 
Collins,  Rev.  S.  T. 
Dobson,  Prof.  J.  F. 
Dobson,  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Gardner,  Miss  A. 
King,  Dr  J.  E. 
Mayor,  H.  B. 
Penny,  Miss  D.  A.  A, 
Symes,  Miss  E. 


Thornton,  C. 

Towers,  R.  M. 

Waterfield,  Rev.  Canon 
R. 
Dean  Close  Sch.Judson,  W. 
Ladies'  Coll.    FaithfuU,  Miss  L.  M. 

*Purdie,  Miss  E. 
Clieltenham  .  EUam,  E. 

Exton,  G.  F. 

Higgs,  Miss  M.  K. 

Horsfall,  Miss. 

Newman,  W.  L. 

Wishart,  Miss  J.  R. 
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GhovcESTEB.smB.E—conti>nied 


Gloucester 


Xemerton .     . 
King's  Stanley 
Prestbicry 
Stonehouse    . 


Baker,  A.  B.  L. 
Crees,  J.  H.  E. 
Hobhouse,  Rev.  W. 
Drysdale,  Miss  M. 
Layng,  Rev.  T. 
Saunders,  Miss  M.  B. 
Bramley,  J. 


Uampshire  — 
And  over  .     .     . 
Basingstoke  .     . 

Bournemouth    . 

Fleet  .  .  .  . 
Hayling  Island 
Isle  of  Wight, 
Osborne  .  . 
Zee-on-Solent  . 
Lijfhook    .     .     . 

Petersfield    .    . 

PortS7nouth  .  , 
Bomsey  .  .  . 
Sonthamjtton 

Southsea  .     .     . 

Winchester  . 


Hammans,  H.  C. 
Haves   Belcher,   Rev. 

T. 
Davies,  R. 
Prickard,  A.  0. 
Bryans,  C. 

Godfrey,  C. 
Ashbee,  J.  N. 
Titherington,  Rev.  A. 

F. 
Badley,  J.  H. 
Williams,  A.  M. 
Nicol,  J.  C. 
Genner,  Miss  G.  B. 
Ellahy,  C.  S. 
Gidden,  H.  W. 
Holder,  P.  J. 
White,  Miss  E.  L. 
Billson,  C.  J. 
Bramston,  Rev.  J.  T. 
Devine,  A.  J. 
Kirby,  W.  R. 
Kendall,  M.  J. 


Heeefordshire — 

Hereford  .     .     .  Chapman,  P.  M. 
Muck-DewchurchDe  Winton,  A.  J. 


Hertfordshire — 

Baldock   .     .     .  Hall,  Miss  M.  L. 
Berkhamsted       Evans,  Lady. 

Greene,  C.  H. 

Hopkins,  T.  H.  C. 

Sowels,  Miss  G.  R. 
Bishoj}'s     Stort- 

ford      .     .     .  Case,  Miss  Esther, 
Bushey     .    .     .  Forster,  E.  S. 

Young,  F.  S. 
Haileyhury  Coll.  Kennedy,  W. 

Malim,  F.  B. 

Vaughan,  M. 

Waters,  G.  T. 


Hertfordshire— co«<f?»<^flJ 

Hertford  .     .     .  Ferguson,  Miss  J.  S. 
Letchworth  .     .  Miall,  Prof.  L.  C. 
Rickmansworth .  Hopkinson,  Sir  A. 


St.  Albans 


Tring 

Ware 


Kent — 

Boughton-  Mon- 

Chelsea  . 
Bromley  .     . 


Archibald,  Miss  E. 
Harley,  T.  R. 
Papillon,  Rev.  Canon 

T.  L. 
Wace,  A.  J.  B. 
Beasley,  T.  E. 
Ward,  Rev.  Canon  B. 


Corbet,  E.  K. 
Barker,    Rev.     Canon 

P. 
Bate,  R.  "S. 

Heppel,  Miss  Mary  L. 
Layman,  Miss  A.  M. 
Bowen.  H.  C. 
Buckley,  Miss  M.  S. 
Burnside,  Rev.  W.  F. 
Jones,  C.  C.  L. 
Mason,  Rev.  A.  J. 
Burton,  G.  A. 
Barker,  E.  J.  P.  Ross. 
Myers,  Ernest. 
Northbourne,  Lord. 
Pearce,  J.  W.  E. 
Compton,  Rev.  W.  C. 
Conway,  Miss  A.  E. 
Waters,  Miss  E.  M. 
Parker,  Rev.  W. 
Hooper,  Miss  E.  S. 
Churchyard,  O.  P. 
Gordon,  W.  M. 
•Hodge,  H.  S.  V. 
Lowry,  C. 
Stokoe,  H.  R. 
Tunbridge  Wells  Bull,  Rev.  R.  A. 
Newbold,  W. 
Sanders,  Miss  A.  F.  E. 


Canterbury 


Charing  . 

Ch  islehurst 

Eastry 

Footscray 

Hawhhurst 

Maidstone 

Ramsgate 

Rochester 

Sidcu]) 

Tonbridge 


Laxcashire — 
Blackburn  . 
Bolton      .    . 


See  Stonyhurst. 
Ai-cher,  F. 
Carrutbers,  G. 
Dymond,  Miss  0. 
Lipscomb,  W.  G. 
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Burnley  .     .     .  Henn,     Et.     Rev.    H. 
(Bishop  of  Burnley). 

Henn,  Hon.  Mrs. 

Rubie,  Rev.  A.  E. 
Charley  .  .  .  Allen,  Yen.  W.  C. 
Clitheroe  .     .     .  Llewellyn,  Miss  G. 

Parker,  Col.  J.  W.  R. 
Cohie   ....  Hopkinson,  Rev.  J.  H. 

Ward,  Miss  A.  M. 
Freshjield     .     .  Peake,  Prof.  A.  S. 
Great  Crosby    .  Bunce,  Miss  M. 
Huyton    .     .     .  Apperson,  Miss  D. 
Liverpool.     .     .  Beasley,  H.  C. 

Beaumont,  Miss. 

Bosanquet,    Prof.    R. 
C. 

Bramley-Moore,  Miss. 

Brockman,     Rev.     R. 
T. 

Broom,  C.  G.  M. 

Brown,  H.  Theodore. 

Browne,  Miss  T.  M. 

Campagnac,  Prof. 

Carlisle,  E. 

Caton,  Dr.  Richard. 

Chapman,  Miss  D. 

Coghill,  Mrs. 

Collie,  Miss  F.  A. 

Connell,  Rev.  A. 

Cook,  Miss  C.  <. 

Cradock- Watson,  H. 

Dale,  Sir  A.  \\\  W. 

Downie,  Miss  C.  G. 

East,  Miss  E.  K. 

Ewart,  Miss  E.  J. 

Finch,  J.  J. 
*Forbes,  Kenneth. 

Frisch,  E. 

Gladstone,  Robert. 

Gwatkin,  Miss  E.  R. 

Halliday,  Prof.  W.  R. 

Kiphng,  Mrs.  P.  F. 

Lancelot,  Rev.  J.  B. 

Linton  -  Smith,     Rev. 
M. 

Lloyd,  D.  J. 

jNIacfarlane,  W,  A. 

Macnaugliton,  D.  A. 

Muspratt,  E.  K. 

O'Malley,  B.  F.  K. 

Pallis,  Alexander. 

Papamosco,  Miss  A. 

Postgate,  Prof.  J.  P. 

Prideaux,  W.  R. 

Eackham,     Miss      J. 
M. 

Rigby,  Rev.  R. 


(continued) 


Lytham    . 
Manchester 


Lancashibe  —continued 
Liverpool     .     .    Robinson,  Miss  M.  P. 

Smiley,  M.  T. 

Smith,  Miss  E.  M. 

Smith,  Miss  W. 

Thomeley,  Miss  B. 

Watts,  A. 
.  Sarson,  Arnold. 
.  Agar,  T.  L. 

Anderson,  Prof.  W.  B. 

Ashton,  Mrs. 

Barlow,  T.  D. 

Barlow,  Mrs.  T.  D. 

Biggs,  Miss  W. 

Boddington,  J.  E. 

Boycott,  Prof.  A.  E. 

Bfaunholtz,  G.  E.  K. 

Burstall,  Miss  S.  A. 

Calder,  Prof.  W.  M. 

Canney,  Prof.,  M.A. 

Carter,  Rev.  T.  N. 

Conway,  Prof.  R.  S. 

Conway,  Mrs. 

Crammer,  R.  W. 

Dakers,  H.  J. 

Davies,  Miss  J. 

Dawkins,     Prof.     W. 
Boyd. 

Donner,  Sir  E. 

Eckhard,  Mrs. 

Field.  G.  C. 

Fry,  C.  E. 

Geden,  Rev.  A.  S. 

Goodyear,  C. 

Grensted,  Rev,  L.  W. 

Guppy,  H. 

Hall,  Joseph. 

Haskins,  F.  W. 

Haward,  L. 

Heathcote,  A. 

Herford,  Miss  C. 
*Herford,   Miss   M.  A. 
B. 

Holland,  Miss  M.  E. 

Horsfall,  Rev.  A. 

Howarth,  Miss  A. 

Hurst,  W.  T. 

Husband,  5Iiss  J. 

Irwin,  Rev.  H. 

Jack,  Mrs. 

Knox,     Rt.   Rev.     B. 
(Bishop    of    Man- 
chester). 
Limebeer,  Miss  D. 

Mason,  Rev.  W.  A.  P. 

Massey,  Mrs. 
Miers,  Sir  H.  A. 

Moulton,  Rev.  J.  H. 
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Manchexter  .     .  Needham,  C.  T. 


(contimwd) 

Nicklin,  Rev.  T. 

Paton,  J.  L. 

Rees,  Miss  R.  H. 

Roby,  A.  G. 

Shingles,  Miss  E.  A. 

Taylor,  Miss  M.  B. 

Warman,  A.  S. 

Welldon,     Rt.     Rev, 

J.  E.  C. 

Willey,  J.  G. 

Williamson,  H 

Wood,  H. 

Newton  Heath 

.  Horsfall,  A. 

Benton,  Miss  8. 

Oldham    .     . 

.  Wigglesworth,MissE. 

Preston     .     . 

Barker,  C.  J. 

Norwood,  Mi's. 

Stoneman,  Miss  A.  M. 

Prestwich     .     . 

Taylor,  Rev.  G.  M. 

Warburton,  F. 

Painhill  .     , 

Pilkington,  Mrs. 

Rossall  School 

.  Furneaux,  L.  R, 

Gibson,  H.  H. 

Salford     .    . 

Casartelli,     Rt.    Rev. 

L.    C.    (Bishop    of 

Salford). 

Stony  hurst   , 

Martindale,  Rev.  C.  C. 

Leicestershirb- 

Ashby-de-la- 

Zouch    .     . 

.  Storr-Best,  L. 

Leicester  .     . 

Harper,  G.  P. 

Maclnnes,  J. 

Rudd,  G.  E. 

Russell,  B.  W.  N. 

Sloane,  Miss  E.  J. 

Stenhouse,  Miss  S.  E. 

Went,  Rev.  J. 

Lutterworth . 

Darlington,  W,  S, 

LiNCOLNSHIBE— 

Lincoln    .     . 

Fry,  Very  Rev.  T.  C. 

Hicks,  Rt.  Rev.  E.  L. 

(Bishop  of  Lincoln). 

Hicks,  Mrs. 

Lffuth  .     .     , 

Unwin,  S.  R. 

Spalding  ,     . 

Jones,  Miss  L.  M. 

Stamford ,     .     . 

Barnard,  Miss  H.  M. 

London — continued 

Bedford  Coll.  .    FitzGerald,  Miss  K. 
Furness,  Miss  S.  M.  M. 
MacGregor,  J.  M. 
Slater,  Prof.  D.  A. 
Tarrant,  Miss  D. 
Bermondsey, 
L.C.C.  Second- 
ary School    .  Johnson,  Miss  B, 
City  of  LondoJi 

School   .     .     .  Chilton,  Rev.  A. 
City  of  London 

School  for  Girls  Strudwick,  Miss  E. 
Clapham  High 
School  .     .    .  Abbott,  Miss  H.  V. 
Paul,  Miss  A.  S. 
Bewsher,  J. 
Lucas,  J.  W. 
Hose,  H.  F. 


Hewetson,  Miss  R.  E. 


London — 

A  like' s  Schools  for 
Girls    . 


Hartley,  Miss  M.  H. 
Young,  Miss  M,  S, 


Colet  Court  .     . 
Colfe  Gr.  Sch.  . 
Dulwich  Coll.    . 
East  Put7iey  H. 
School  .     .    . 
Forest  Hill 
Central 
Foundation 

Sch Green,  Miss  E.  M. 

Greycoat  Hos- 
pital     .     .     .  Steele,  Miss  A.  T. 
Hackney  Downs 

School  .     .     .  Thomas,  W.  J. 
Hampstead — 

York  House  Sch.  Hawkins,  C.  V. 
King's  College   .  Burrows,  Prof.  R.  M. 
Legg,  Rev.  S.  C.  E. 
Naime,  Rev.  Prof.  A. 
Oakeley,  Miss  H.  D. 
Spalding,  K.  J. 
Turner,  B. 
♦Walters,  Prof.  W.  C.  F. 
Latymer  Upper 

School .     .     .  Forman,  S.  G. 
Lffwinham  High 

School  .    .    .  Adams,  Miss  E.  M. 
Maida  Vale 

High  School .    Purdie,  Miss  F.  M. 
Merchant 

Taylors'  Sch. .  Bampfylde,  F.  G. 
*Conway,  Rev.  F. 
Lumb,  Rev.  T.  W. 
Masham,  Rev.  J.  G. 
Nairn,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Wells,  G.  H. 
Mill  Hill  Sch.  .  McClure,  Sir  J.  D. 
iV.  London  Col- 
legiate Sch.    .  Armstead,  Miss  H. 
♦Holding,  Miss  G.  E. 
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Owen's  School, 

Islington  .     .  Cholmeley,  R.  F. 
Parmiter's  Sell., 

JV'.E.  Heward,  G.  A.  L. 

Putney  High 

School    .    .    .  Hewetson,  Miss  R.  E 
Roan  Sch.  Green- 

toich      .     .     .  Crofts,  T.  R.  N. 
South  Hampstead : 

High  School  .  Lewis,  Miss  A.  K. 
iS^.  Mary's  O'^^.^Powell,  Miss  H.  L. 
Wood,  Miss  M.  H. 

St.    Glare's  Gr. 

School   .     .     .  Kingdom,  T. 

Rushbrooke,  W.  G. 
Witton,  P.  W. 
St.  Paul's  Girls' 

School   .     .     .  Gedge,  Miss  E.  C. 
Gray,  Miss  F. 
Rogers,  Miss  M.  D. 

St.  Paul's  Sch.  .  Affleck,  R. 

Barkby,  E.  M. 
Betting,  C.  G. 
Gould,  T.  W. 
Hillard,  Rev.  A.  E. 
La  Motte,  D. 
Loane,  G.  G. 
Mathews,  L.  H.  S. 
*Pantin,  W.  E.  P. 
Stockwell  Train- 
ing Coll.        .  Richards,  Miss  S.  E.  S. 
Streatham  High 

School   .     .     .  Powell,  Miss  M.  H. 
Tollington  H.  S.  Martin,  Miss  A.  P. 
University  Coll.  Butler,  Prof.  H.  E. 
Caspari,  M.  O.  B. 
Gardner,  Prof.  E.  A. 
Piatt,  Prof.  A. 
Univ.  Coll.  Sch.  Felkin,  F.  W. 
Westfield  Coll.  .  Alford,  Miss  M. 

Almond,  Miss  E.  M. 
♦Parker,  Miss  C.  E. 
Richardson,    Miss    A. 

W. 
Skeel,  Miss  C.  A.  J, 
Westminster 
School  .     .     .  Gow,  Rev.  J. 
Sargeaunt,  J. 
Smedley,  I.  F. 
Wimble  don  High 

School  .     .     .  Gavin,  Miss  E. 
Wimbledon: 
Ecolesbourne 

School    .    .  Beasley,  T.  E. 


London — continued 
Wood  Green, 

County  School  Forrest,  E.  Bruce. 
London     .    .     .  Altbaus,  T.  F. 

Antrobus,  Sir  R.  L. 
Armstead,  Miss  H. 
Asquith,     Rt.      Hon. 

H.  H. 
Atkinson,  Miss  A.  L. 
Bailey,  J.  C. 
Baillie,  A.  W.  M. 
Baker,  Rt.  Hon.  H.  T. 
Baker- Penoy re,  J.  3. 
Baines,  Miss  K.  M. 
Balfour,      Rt.     Hon. 

Gerald. 
Barlee,  K.  W. 
Barnett,  P.  A. 
Beggs,  Miss  J.  W. 
Bell,  Edward. 
Bennett,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Benton,  Miss  S. 
Blackett,  B.  P. 
Bland,  Miss  E.  D. 
Blundell,  Miss  A. 
Boas,  F.  S. 
Bradley,  Prof.  A.  C. 
Bridge,  Admiral  Sir  C. 
Brodribb,  C.  W. 
Browning,   Judge  W. 

Ernst. 
Bruce,  Hon.  W.  N. 
Bryce,  Viscount. 
Buckland.  C.  E. 

Burge,  Rt.  Rev.  H.  M. 
(Bishop  of  South- 
wark). 

Burke,  Miss  M.  E. 

Burton,  Miss  A.  L. 

Bushe,  Brig.-Gen.  F. 

Butcher,  J.  G. 

Calthrop,  Miss  C.  M. 

Campbell,  Miss  E.  J. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  L. 

Case,  Miss  A.  J. 

Caspari,  Mrs.  M.  G. 

Chambers,  E.  J. 

Charnwood.  Lord. 

Chettle,  H. 

Cohen, H. 

Collins,  V.  H. 

CoUison  -  Morley,    L. 
C. 

Colvin,  Sir  S. 

Conder,  Miss  E.  M. 

Cotterell,  Miss  M.  F. 

Crawford,  Earl  of. 

Crosby,  Miss  A.  D. 
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London    .     .     .  CuUey,  Mrs. 

{continved)       Curtis,  Miss  K.  M. 
Curzon,  Earl. 
Dale,  F.  H. 
Davidson,  M.  G. 
De  Gruchv,  W.  L. 

Dingwall,"W.  F. 

Dobbie,  Sir  J.  J. 

Dow,  M.  K. 

Droop,  J.  P. 

Dunlop,  Miss  M.  M. 

Easterling,  H.  G. 

Edwards,  J.  B. 

Elliott,  R.  A.  E. 

Esdaile,  A.  J.  K. 

Evans,  Sir  E.  V. 

Farwell,  Lord  Justice 

Finlay,  Lord. 

Forbes,  H.  J.  S. 

Frazer,  Sir  J.  G. 

Garnsey,  E.  E. 

Gilson,  J.  P. 

Goode,  A.  G. 

Greene,  H.  W 

Grigg,  E.  W.  M. 

Gurney,  Miss  A. 

Eaigb^  Mrs.  E.  A.  Pi. 

Halsbury,  Earl  of. 

Haydon,  J.  H. 

Haynes,  E.  S.  P. 

Headlam,  J.  W. 

Heath,  H.  F. 

Heath,  Sir  T.  L. 

Eetherington,  J.  N. 

Hewart,  Sir  Gordon. 

Hicks,  Miss  A.  M. 

Hildesley,  A. 

Hill,  G.  F. 

Hodge,  H. 

Hole,  B.  B. 

Hollway,  C.  R. 
Holmes,  T.  Rice. 
Hubback,  Miss  C.  J.  M. 
Hiigel,  Baron  F.  von. 
Hutton,  Miss  C.  A. 
Hutton,  Miss  E.  P.  S. 
Johnson,  C. 
Kensington,  Miss  F. 
Kenyon,  Sir  F.  G. 
Ker,  W.  C.  A. 
Knight,  Miss  C.  M. 
Lamb,  Miss  W. 
Langridge,  A. 
Lattimer,  R.  B. 
Leader,  Miss  E. 
Leaf,  Walter. 
L«e,  R«y.  R. 


London — continued 

London    .     .     .  Lee,  Sir  Sidney. 
(continued)      Leeper,  A.  W.  A. 

Lewis,  W.  H. 

Liberty,  Miss  M. 

Lidderdale,  E.  W. 

Linnell,  MissB.  M. 

Longman,  C.  J. 

Loreburn,  Earl. 

Lyttelton,    Rev.    and 
Hon.  E. 

Mackail,  J.  \V, 

Macmillan,  G.  A. 

Martin,  Miss  A.  P. 

Martin,  Miss  G.  E.  G. 

Matthaei,  Miss  L.  E. 

Matthews,  Miss  M.  W. 

Mattiiigly,  H. 

Mavrogordato,  J.  N. 

Mayor,  R.  J.  G. 

McAnally,  H.  W.  W. 

Meiklejohn,  R.  S. 

Merrick,  Rev.  G.  P. 

Michael,  Miss  E.  McL. 

Miller,  Rev.  G. 

Millington,  Miss  M.  V. 

Milner,  Viscount. 

Mitcheson,  R,  E. 

Morison,  L. 

Morley  of  Blackburn, 

Viscount. 
Mudie-Cooke,  Miss  P. 

B. 
Muir- Mackenzie,  The 

Lord. 
Mumm,  A.  L. 
Murray,  John. 
Nicholson,  E.  B, 
Nicholson,  Miss  M. 
O'Connor,  B. 
Paget,  R. 
Pember,  F.  W. 
Pen  die  bury,  C. 
Phillimore",  Sir  W.  G. 
Plaskitt,  W.  L. 
Pollard,  A.  T. 
Pollock,  Sir  F 
Pooley,  H.  F. 
Poynter,  A.  M. 
Poynter,  Sir  E.  J. 
Preedy,  J.  B.  K. 
Quelch,  Miss  K 
Radcliffe,  W.  W. 
Radford,  Miss. 
Rains,  J.  C.  T. 
RendaU,  V. 
Rhodes,  Miss  C.  M. 
Richmond,  B.  L. 
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London     .     .     .  Richmond,  Sir  W.  B. 
{oontinued)      Kickards,  F.  T. 

Ridley,  Miss  E.  E.  A. 
Ritchie,  F. 
Rooke,  Miss  M. 
Ross,  R. 
Sale,  Prof.  G.  S. 
Salter,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Simmons,  Miss  N.  J. 
Smith,  D.  R. 
Smith,  F.  E,  J. 
Smyth,  A. 
Stawell,  Miss  F.  M. 
Steavenson, E.  J. 
Storr,  F. 

Stuart,  Miss  J.  J. 
Sykes,  A.  A. 
Sykes,  J.  C.  G. 
Talbot,  J.  E. 
Taylor,  Mit^s  A,  M. 
Taylor,  Miss  B.  M. 
Tavlor,  Miss  G.  M. 
Tennant,  Miss  L.  E. 
Thomas,  F.  W. 
Thomas,  H. 
Thompson,  F.  E. 
Thomson,  H.  R. 
Townsend,  Miss  F.  H. 
Vaisey,  H.  B. 
Varley,  R.  S. 
Walker,  Miss  M.  E. 
Walters,  H.  B. 
Waterhouse.Miss  G.M. 

Waterlow,  S. 
Watson,  Miss  J. 

Whiskard,  G.  G. 

White,  A.  H. 

Whitehead,  Miss  T.  G. 

Whitestone,  R.  A.  W. 

Wilkinson, H.  Spenser. 

Williams,  A.  F.  B. 

Williams,  C.  A. 

Willis,  J.  A. 

Wood,  H.  Mackinnon. 

Wood,  R.  S. 

Woolrych,  H,  R. 

Wotherspoon,  G. 

Wye,  J.  M. 

Zimmern,  A.  E. 
Middlesex — 

Harrow  School .  Du  Pontet,  C.  A.  A. 

Ford,  Rev.  L. 

♦Hort,  Sir  A.  F. 
Harroio    .     .     .  Hallam,  G.  H. 

Hopkins,  G.  B.  Innes 
Owen,  Rev.  E.  C.  E, 
Virgo,  Miss  E.  M. 


Middlesex— co«<wtwe<i 
Isleworth  .     .     .  Hendy,  F.  J.  R. 

McMurtrie,  Miss  B.  S. 
B. 
Nortlnoood    .     .  Baynes,  N.  H. 

Terry,  F.  J. 
Pander's  End    .   Seebohm,  H.  B. 
Twickenham  .     ,  Hodgson,  F.  C.  ' 
Uxhridge  .     .     .  Gran,  Miss  L. 

Raleigh,  Miss  K. 


Norfolk — 
Downliam 
Market . 
Forncett  . 
Hull  .  . 
King's  Lynn 
Norioich  , 


Bagge,  Miss  L.  M. 
Phillips,  Rev.  W.  R. 
Tyler,  C.  H. 
Winfield,  L. 
Beeching,   Very   Rev. 
H.  C. 


NOETHAMPTONSHIBB— 

Brackley      .     .  Ashwin,  Rev.  R.  F. 
Brtxworth    .     .  Hiilbert,  H.  L.  P. 
Nort?tam2)fo7i,    .  Charlesworth,  G,  N. 

Cooke,  W.  C.  0. 
Oundle     .     .     .  Nightingale,  A.  D. 
Sanderson,  F.  W. 
Squire,  S.  G. 
Peterhorovgh    .  Baxter,  Rev.  H. 

Woods,  Rt.  Rev.  F.  T 
(Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough), 


NOHTHUMBERLAND — 


Morijeth 
Neiccastle-on- 
Tyne     .     . 


Waaler 


Dakyns,  G.  D. 

Anderton,  B, 
Cooke,  H.  P. 
Duff,  Prof.  J.  Wight. 
Hadow,  W.  H. 
Lush,  Miss  C. 
Mann,  Rev.  H.  K. 
Richardson,  G.  H. 
Smith,  H.  N. 
Taylor,  Miss  M.  A. 
Butler,  G.  G. 


Nottinghamshire— 


Neicark-on- 

Trent    .     . 
Nottingham  . 


Gorse,  Rev.  H. 
Barker,  E.  P. 
Blunt,  Rev.  A.  W.  F. 
Facon,  H.  T. 
Field,  Rev.  T, 
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Ncttingliam     .  *Granger,  Prof.  F.  S. 
(continved)       Houston,  Miss  E.  C. 
Leman,  H.  M. 
Strangeways,  L.  E. 
Woodward,  Miss  A. 
Beiford    .    .     .  Gough,  Eev.  T. 


OXFOErSHIRE — 

Caversham    .     .  Miss  H.  M.  Budgen. 
Cvddesdon    .     ,  Gore,     Et.     Eev.     C. 
(Bishop  of  Oxford.) 
Henhy     .     .     .  Williams,  Eev.  G.  H. 
Old  Beadington  Jloor,  Mrs.  E.  N.  F. 
Oxford : 
All  Souls    Coll.  Pember,  F.  W. 
Geldart,  W.  M. 
Greene,  W.  A. 
Baliiol  College  •Bailey,  Cyril. 
Lindsay,  A.  D. 
Pickard  -  Cambridge, 
A.  W. 
Srasenose    Cvli.  Heberden,  C.  B. 

Haverfield,  Prof.  F. 
Christ  Church  .  Strong, Very  Ee v.  T.B. 
Anderson,  J.  G.  C. 
Dundas,  E.  H. 
Murray,  John 
Murray,  Prof.  G.  G.  A. 
Owen,  S.  G. 
Sanday,  Dr.  W. 
Warner,  Eev.  W. 
Corpus  Christi 
Cvlleye  .     .     .  Clark,  Prof.  A.  C. 
Grundy,  G.  B. 
*Livingstone,  E.  W. 
Sidgwick,  A. 
Stewart,  Prof.  J.  A. 
Whit  well,  E.  J. 
Mretrr  College  .  Farnell,  L.  E. 
Barber,  E.  A. 
*BinneT,  E.  H.    . 
Keatinge,  M.  W. 
Wright,  Prof.  J. 
Hertford  Coll.  .*Burroughs,  Eev.  E.  A. 
Je^vs  College     .*Genner,  E.  E. 

Hughes,  Eev.  W.  H. 
Eelle  College     .  Cooper,  H.  B. 
Lock,  Eev.  W. 
•Owen,  A.  S. 
Lady  Marqaret 

Hall      .'   .     .  Jex-Blake,  Miss  H. 
Argles,  ISIiss  E.  M. 
*McCutcheon,MissK.H, 
Lincoln  College.  Merrv,  Eev.  \V\  W. 
Fowler,  W.  Warde. 
Gardner,  Prof.  P. 
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Oxford — (contin  ued) 
Lincoln  College   MarcLant,  E.  C. 
{continntd)       Munro,  J.  A.  E. 
Magdalen  Coll. .  Warren,  Sir  Herbert. 
Benecke,  P.  V.  M. 
Brightman,  Eev.  F.  E. 
Cookson,  C. 
Cowlev,  A. 
Fletcher,  C.  E.  L. 
Fotheringham,  J.  K. 
Godley,  A.  D. 
Smith,  Prof.  J.  A. 
Webb,  C.  C.  J. 
Wilson,  Eev.  H.  A. 
Merton  College  .  Allen,  P.  S.     . 
♦Fyfe,  W^  H. 
Garrod,  H.  W. 
How,  W.  W. 
Joachim,  H.  H, 
Miles,  J.  C. 
Scott,  G.  II. 
Scott,  Walter. 
New  College .     .  Spooner,  Eev.  W.  A. 
Henderson,  H.  L. 
Joseph,  H.  W.  B. 
Matheson,  P.  E. 
Oriel  College     .  Phelps,  Eev.  L.  E. 
Barry,  Eev.  F.  E. 
Chapman,  E.  W. 
♦Eichards,  Eev.  G. 
Tod,  M.  N. 
Qvee7i's  College .  Magrath,  Eev.  J.  E. 
Allen,  T.  W. 
Grenfell,  Prof.  B.  P. 
Hunt,  A.  S, 
Paton,  H.  J. 
Walker,  Eev.  E.  M, 
St.  Ji:dmund  Hall  WiWiams.  Eev.  H.  II. 
St.  John's  Coll..  Ball,  S. 

*Hall,  F.  W. 
Powell,  J.  U. 
Stocks,  J.  L. 
Somerville  Coll.    Penrose,  Miss  E. 

*Lorimer,      Miss      H. 
L. 
Trinity  College  *Coupland,  E. 

Prichard,  H.  A. 
University  Coll.  Macan,  E.  W. 

*Stevenson,  G.  H. 
Wadham  Coll.  .*WeUs,  J. 

Drewitt,  J.  A. 
Pope,  G.  H. 
Webster,  E.  W. 
Worcester  Coll.    Elliott,  E.  T. 
Gerrans,  H.  T. 
Lys,  Eev.  F.  J. 
Oxford     .     .     .  Goodwin,  Miss  N.  M. 
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Oxfordshire— 6'(;MiJi/»/e<Z 


Oxford 
{coiitiimed) 


Witney 


Rutland— 

S.  Luffcnham 
Upjnngham  . 


Hardy,  E.  G. 
Hogarth,  D.  G. 
Lewis,  Miss  E. 
Moss,  Rev.   Preb.   H. 

W. 
Myres,  Prof.  J.  L. 
Odgers,  Rev.  J.  E. 
Peacock,  M.  H. 
Poole,  Miss  D.  J.  L. 
Pope,  Mrs. 
Rhys,  Miss  M. 
*Rogers,  Miss  A.M.  A. 
Simpson,  P. 
Worley,  Miss  M.  L. 
Newton,  Miss  A. 


Richards,  Rev.  J.  F. 
Day,  F.  M. 

Mackenzie,  Rev.  H.  W. 
Owen,  R.  H. 
Taylor,  A.  0. 


Shropshire— 

Coalbroolidale  .  Scrapie,  Miss  G. 

Shifnal     .     .  .  Yate,  Lt.-Col.  A.  C. 

Shrewshnry  .  *Pickering,  T.  E. 


Somerset— 

Bath         .  . 

Bruton     .  . 

MilveHon 

Wells  .     .  . 
Weston  -  svpcr 

Mare    .  . 


Staffordshire- 
Farley .     .     . 
Handmcorth . 
Lichfield  .     . 


j\^ewcastle- 

undtr-Lyvie 
Stafford   .     .     . 
Stoke    .     ,     .     . 

Stone  .  .  .  . 
Twist  all  .  .  . 
Wolverhampton 


Legard,  A.  G 
Richards,  F. 
Norton,  D.  E. 
Mills,  Miss  B.  T. 
Wilkinson,  Miss  J.  H. 

r,attiscorabe,  E.  M. 
Syson,  Miss  M.  F. 


Denman,  Rev.  C. 

Clendon,  A. 

Kempthorne,  Rt.  Rev. 
C.  (Bishop  of  Lich- 
field). 

Powell,  Miss  M.  . 
McCrea,  Miss  G.  J. 
Hamlet,  Rev.  J.  G. 
Marshall,  Miss  A.  M.O. 
Eraser,  H.  M. 
Clark,  Rev.  R.  M. 
Caldecott,  W. 
Gregory,  Miss  A.  M. 


Suffolk — 
Felixsto7ve 
Ipswich    . 

South  wold 

Wefitleto)i 


Surrey — 
Camherley    . 

Cdtcrhi/m 

Chart  erlumse 
School  .     . 


Linzell,  Miss  E.  M. 
Elliston,  \V.  R. 
Watson,  A,  R. 
Peskett,  Miss  S.  M. 
Silcox,  Miss  L. 
Hogarth,  Miss  M.  I, 


Homersham,  Miss  M, 

M. 
Domaille,  Miss  M. 
Watkins,  Rev.  P.  M. 


^Bryant,  Rev.  E.  E. 

Fletcher,  F. 

Irvine,  A.  L. 
♦Kendall,  G. 

Longworth,  F.  D. 

Tressler,  A.  W. 

Butterworth,  Eev.  G. 
W. 

Tabor,  A.  S. 

Armitage,  N.  C. 

Antrobus,  G.  L.  N. 

Johnson,  Rev.  G.  H. 

Mainwaring,  C.  L. 

Geden,  Rev.  A.  S, 
En (jlefieU  Green  Donkin,  Prof.  E.  H. 
Royal  Hollo- 

loay  College  Richardson,  Miss  H. 

Taylor,  Miss  M.  E.  J. 

Gardiner,  E.  N. 

Milne,  J,  G. 

Burton-Brown,     Miss 
B. 

Carlisle,  A.  D. 

Newton,  C. 

Page,  T.  E. 

Rawnsley,  W.  F. 

Geikie,  Sir  A. 

Nowers,  G.  P. 

Selwyn,  Rev.  E.  C. 

James,  Miss  L. 

Bernays,  A.  E. 

Lamb,  W.  R.  M. 

Mayor,  Rev.  Prof  .J.  B. 

Jackson,  C. 

Colvile,  Prof.  K.  N. 

Vaughan,  Miss  E. 
Oxted  ....  Hardcastle,  H. 
Redliill     .     .     .  Johnston,  W. 
Richmond     .     .  Lyon,  Miss  M. 
Sinyfield  .     .     .  Colvile,  Prof.  K.  N. 
Surbiton  .     .     .  Dawes,  Rev.  J.  S. 

Dawes,  Miss  M.  C. 

Millard,  V.  0.  H. 


Cheam      .     .     . 

Cheam  School  , 
Clay  yate  .  .  . 
Cranleigh  Sch. 
Croydon   .     .     . 

Egham 


Epsom 
Farnham . 
Godalming 


Gnildford 
Haslcmere     . 

llindhead  . 
Kenlcy  .  . 
Kew     ,     .     . 

Kingston   Hill 
Limpsfield    . 
Lingfield  . 
New  Maiden 
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Warlingham     .  Pearson,  A.  C. 
Weybridffe    .     .  Dawes,  Miss  B.  A.  S. 


Sussex— 

Bexhill-oa-Sea 


Brightiii 


Browning,  0. 
Kyrke-Penson,Miss  E. 
*Belcher,  A.  Hayes. 
Da  vies,  Miss  C.  H. 
Dawson,  Rev.  W.  E. 
De  Zoucbe,  Miss  D.  E. 
Ghey,  Miss  F.  L. 
Hett,  W.  S. 
Lunn,  Miss  A.  C.  P. 
Marshall,  Rev.  D.  H. 
Marshall,  Mrs.  D.  H. 
Eyle,  Miss  E. 
Thompson,  F.  C. 
Veysey,  W.  B. 
.  Neild,  Miss  H.  T. 
.  Browne,  Rev.  E.  L. 
Dale,  Miss  A.  M. 
Johns,  Miss  E.  L. 
McKay,  H.  G. 
ISaunders,  T.  B. 
Williams,  Rev.  F.  S. 
Worters,  Miss  E.  B. 
.  Carson,  H.  J. 
Oke,  A.  W. 
Thring,  L.  T. 
Tower,  B.  H. 
.  Warren,  E.  P. 
.  Thompson,      Sir      E. 

Maunde. 
.  Cliavasse,  A.  S. 
.  Waterlow,  S. 
.  Compton,  Miss  D. 
Parry,  E.  H. 
Trollope,  A.  H. 
Shoreham  (^Lanc- 
ing College)  ,  Bowlby,  Rev.  H.  T. 
St.  Leonards     .  Griffith,  Miss  C.  St.  H, 
Steyning  .     .     .  Lea,  Rev.  E.  T. 
West  Horsham, 

Christ's Hosj).  Moore,  E.  W. 

Upcott,  Rev.  A.  W. 
Winbolt,  S.  E. 
Worthing      .    .  Bennett,  G.  B. 

Dunham,  Miss  A.  G. 

Wakwickshieb — 

Birmingham     .  Alder,  Miss  M.  B, 
Ball,  G.  H. 
Ballinger,  Miss  I.  M. 
Barrett,  Miss  H.  M. 
Baugh,  Miss  E.  M. 
Brock,  Miss,  M.D. 


Cromborough 
Eastbourne   . 


Hove 


Lewes  . 
Mayfield 

Midhtirst 

Rodmell 

Seaford 


Wabwickshire- 
Birmingham 
{continued) 


Leamington 
Rughy      . 


Strafford  • 
Avo7i     . 
Warwick . 


-co7itmued 

Chambers,  C.  D. 

Gilson,  R.  C. 

Harris,  J.  Rendel. 

Hennings,  Miss  C. 

Hooker,  Miss  S.  M. 

Jones,  Frank. 

King,  Mrs.  Wilson. 

Lewis,  Miss  D.  A. 

Lewis,  Dr.  O.  R. 

Lilley,  Miss  M. 

Measures,  A.  E. 

Orange,  Miss  B. 

Pereira,  Rev.  E. 
*Reynolds,  R.  W. 

Robertson,    Miss     M. 
W.  U. 

Sonnenschein,      Prof. 
E.  A. 

Vince,  C.  A. 

Walker,  A.  S. 
.  Beaven,  Rev.  A.  B. 

Turner,  Miss  E. 
.  Blagden,  Rev.  C.  M. 

Cole,  E.  L.  D. 

Costley  -  White,   Rev. 
H. 

David,  Rev.  A.  A. 

Michell,  W.  G. 

.  Hodgson,  Rev.  F.  H. 
,  Ashford,  Miss  D. 

Davis,  Miss  M. 

Edghill,  Miss  E.  M. 


Westmobland- 

Ambleside    . 

Grasmere 
Kendal     .     . 
MiUithorpe   .     . 

Wiltshire — 
Chippenham.     . 
Marlborough 
College .     .     . 

Pewsey     .     .     . 
Salisbury      .     . 


England,  E.  B. 
Lewis,  Rev.  F. 
Haslam,  Rev.  A.  B. 
Moor,  S.  A. 
Hamilton,  J. 


Evans,  W.  H. 

Brown,  A.  C.  B. 
Norwood,  C. 
Branfoot,  Rev.  W.  H, 
Derriman,  Miss  M.  K. 


WOECESTEBSHIBE— 


Alvechurch 

Broadway 

Bromsgrove 

Dudley     . 


Impey,  R.  L. 
Lamb,  Sir  R.  E. 
Furness,  E.  H. 
Mayall,  A. 
Gough,  Miss  M.  M. 
MarstoD,  Miss  F. 
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WOBCESTERSHIEE 

— continued 

YOEKSHIEE— CO?t< 

'nued 

Kidderm'uistev  . 

Krause,  Mrs.  J.  M. 

Ilhley  .     .     .     . 

Frazer,  N.  L. 

Nicholson,  Miss  J. 

Garbutt,  jMiss  E. 

Malvern   .     .     . 

House,  H.  H. 

Hubbersty,  J .  P. 

James,  Rev.  S.  R. 

Lupton,  W.  A. 

Salmon,  H.  G.  C. 

Macklin,  His  Honour 

Korthfield     . 

Dix,  C.  M. 

Judge. 

Pershore  .     .     . 

Bloxam,  R.  N.      • 

Keighliy  .     .     . 

Brigg,^J.  J. 

Shipst>7i  -  nn  - 

Leeds   .    ,     .     . 

Barker,  Prof.  A.  F. 

Stour    .     .     . 

Wyse,  W, 

Blomfield,  Rev.  W.  E. 

Stourbridge  .     . 

Wordsworth, MissE.C. 

Bowring,  H.  I. 

Stourport      .     . 

Baldwin,  S. 

Broad,  Miss  L. 

Worcester     .     . 

Chappel,  Rev.   Canon 

Clark,  E.  Kitson. 

W.  H. 

Connal,  Prof.  B.  M. 
Cooke,  Miss  A,  M. 

Yorkshire— 

Croft,  Miss  A.  M. 

Add    .    .    .    . 

Eddison,  J.  K. 

Dale,  F.  R. 

Levton,  Prof.  A.  H, 

Draper;  Rev.  W.  H. 

Barnsley .     .     . 

Whitehead,  Miss  F.  W. 

Gillespie,  Prof.  C.  M. 

Willis,  Miss  J.  C.  N. 

Grant,  Prof.  A.  J. 

Bei-erley  .     . 

Rossiter,  Miss  G.  M. 

Guest,  Miss  A.  M. 

Bingley    .     . 

Scott,  Mi?s  A.  T. 

Hannam.  W.  S. 

Bradford .     . 

Behrens,  H. 

- 

Jamieson,     Prof.      J. 

Edwards,  W. 

Kay 

Elgie,  n. 

Libbey,  Rev.  E.  Jack- 

Falding, Miss  C.  S. 

son. 

Horsman,  Miss  A. 

Light! ey,  Rev.  J.  W. 

Lloyd,  R. 

Lupton,  j\Iiss  A.  M. 

Maiim,-  Miss  C. 

Lupton,  Miss  E.  G. 

Pickard,  Miss  K. 

Macleod,  Miss  E. 

Roberts,  Miss  M.  E. 

Maiden,  Rev.  R.  H. 

Warman,  Rev.  F.  S.  G. 

Morton,  W.  C. 

Bridlmgton  . 

.  Bland,  Miss  E.  D. 

Phillips,  Prof.  W.  R. 

Brighouge     . 

Fleming,  Miss  A. 

I'rice,  A.  C. 

Roberts,  0.  W. 

Radcliffe,  J.  A.  H. 

Robert?,  Miss  H.  M. 

♦Roberts,      Prof.      W. 

Peicshvry 

Holme,  A.  E. 

Rhys. 

Doncaster  - . 

Evans.  S.  E. 

Robertson,  Miss  H. 

Monk,  Rev.  E.  C. 

Rogers,  Prof.  L.  J. 

Filey    .     .     . 

Southwell,  F.  E.  G. 

Sadler,  M.  E. 

Guiseley  .     . 

Lewis,  L.  W.  P. 

Sykes,  A. 

Halifax    .     . 

.  Burn,  Rev.  Preb.  A.  E. 

Waser,  H. 

Bvrde,  0.  R.  A. 

Walder,  Rev.  E. 

Crosslev.  E.  W? 

Walker,  Miss  D.  L. 

Elliott,"  R.  H. 

Whincup,  H.  H. 

Whitlev,      Rt.     Hon. 

Wilson,  R. 

J.  h: 

Wood,  Hon.  E. 

Eipperlwlme 

.  Kemp,  J. 

Woodward,  A.  M. 

Holmfirth 

.  Green,  Rev.  J.  H. 

Wvnne-Ed wards,  Rev. 

Howden   .     . 

.  Rigby,  Rev.  A.  D. 

J.  R. 

Hnddersfield 

.  Brooke,  J.  A. 

Zachary,  Miss  K.  T. 

Glapham,  Miss  G.  E. 

Malton      .     . 

.  Cayley,  D.  W. 

Hughes,  Miss  J.  G. 

Mathews,  Rev.  J.  E. 

Ward,  C.  H. 

Worsley,  Sir  W. 

Hull    .     .     . 

.  Allwood,  Miss. 

]\fensto7i-in- 

Elliott,  Miss  E.  M.  L. 

Wharfedale 

Goodrich,  W.  J. 

Saunders,  J.  V. 

New  Clecihorpe 

Sharp,  Rev.  D.  8. 

Eumlet.  .    . 

Elsee,  Rev.  C. 

Mirfield    .     . 

.  Horner,  Rev.  B. 
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Northallerton    .  Wood,  Eev,  R.  G. 


WALES 


PocMington  . 

.  Sands,  P.  C. 

Bichviond     . 

.  Sharpley,  H. 

Mipon  .     .     . 

.  Barran,  Sir  J.  N, 

BottomleT-Smith,  Rt. 

Rev.  L.F.M.  (Bishop 

of  Kuaresborough). 

Drury.  Et.  Rev.  T.  W. 

(Bishop  of  Ripon). 

Saltbvrn  .     . 

.  Hornsby,  W. 

Scariorpvgh  . 

.  Anderson,  Y. 

Sedhergh   .     . 

.  Harrison,  B.  C. 

* 

Jones,  P.  T. 

Weech,  W.  N. 

Settle  .     .     . 

.  Douglas,  R.  N. 

Pickard,  Miss  E.  M. 

Slie^eU   .    . 

.  Arnold,  A.  J. 

Conzens,  Miss  F.  M. 

Dudley,  L.  C. 

Ellis,  ilrs. 

Escott,  -Miss  A.  E. 

France.  Miss  U.  G. 

Gibbons,  W.  M. 

Harries,  T.  G. 

Johnson,  Robert. 

Newman,  Miss  M,  L. 

Sleeman,  J,  H. 

Stokes,  J. 

♦Summers,  Prof.  W.  C. 

Sutherland,    Mi.-s    N. 

St.  C. 

Sinnington    . 

.  Campbell,  H.  E. 

Sowerby  Bridge 

•  Long,  H.  E. 

Tadcaster 

.  Thornton,  W.  G.  S. 

Wahfeld      . 

Eden,  Rt.  Rev".  G.  E. 

(Bishop    of    Wake- 

field). 

McCroben,  Miss  G. 

Moor,  Miss  N.  F. 

Spilsbury,  A.  J. 

Yeadon     .     . 

Eckersley,  J.  C. 

York    .     .     . 

Barnby,  Rev.  F.  H. 

Botwood,  C.  A. 

Chadwick,  Miss  F.  M. 

Lang,  Most  Rev.  C.  G. 

(Archbisl)op  of 

York). 

Toyne,  S.  M. 

Bbecon — 

Bwlch     .     . 

.  Price,  J.  G.  T. 

Cardigan— 

A  berysticyth 

.  Benslv,  Prof.  E.  von  B 

Bibby.  E,  E. 

Grundv,  W.  W. 

♦Marshall,  Prof.  J.  W. 

Roberts,  T.  F. 

Carmarthen— 

Carmarthen  , 

.  Davies,  P.  V. 

Sutton,  Miss  E.  J. 

Carnarvon — 

Bangor     .     . 

.  Arnold,  Prof.  E.  V. 

Mathews,  Prof.  G.  S. 

Rowell,  Miss  R. 

*Williaii.s,     Prof.      T. 

Hudson. 

Williams,  W.  G. 

Denbigh— 

Cohcyn  Bay 

.  Osborn,  G.  F.  A. 

Ruthin      .     . 

.  liOvegrove,  E.  W. 

Wrexham 

.  Leckenbv,  A.  B. 

Roberts, 'W. 

Glamorganshire— 

Cardiff     .     . 

.  Angus,  J.  M. 

Barke,  Miss  E.  M, 

James,  W.  P. 

Jones,  Mrs.  Whitefield. 

Norwood,  Piof.  G. 

*Pearson,  Miss  M.  E. 

Richmond,  Prof.  0.  L. 

Robertson,  Rev.  W.  L. 

Steuart,  Miss  E.  M. 

Fcrndale  .     . 

.  Jones,  E.  J. 

Llandaff 

.  Brice-Smith,  R. 

Hoyle,  W.  E. 

Jenkyns,  Miss  C. 

Merthyr   .     . 

.  Jones,  T. 

Pentyrch 

Brooks,  G.  D.  F. 

Merionethshire— 

Toityn .     .     . 

Morris,  A.  E. 

CHANNEL  ISLES 
Jersey  ....  Worrall,  A.  H. 


Monmouthshire— 

Abertillery   .     .  Cart v.right.  Miss  M. 
Monmouth     .     .  Eradney,  J.  A. 
James,  L. 
j       JS^emjJort  .     .        Grant,  B.  C. 

I  Pembrokeshire — 

Fishguard    .     .  Thomas,  Mrs. 


Pevibroke 
Solva 


,  Perman.  Miss  I.  A. 
.  Williams,  R. 
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IRELAND 
Ballinasloe  .     .  Dempsey,  Rev.  T. 
Belfast     .     .     .  Henry,  Prof.  R.  M. 

Laurie,  Geo.  E. 
Bervoch    .     .     .  Allen,  S. 
BuUui     .     .     .*Alton,  B.  H. 

Beare,  Prof.  J.  1. 

Brennan,  J. 

Browne,  Rev.  Prof.  H. 

Delany,  Rev.  W. 

Ferrall,  C.  N. 

Keane,  Rev.  J. 

Keen,  Miss  B.  A. 

Nolan,  Re^.  T,  V. 

Pooler,  Rev.  Dr. 

Purser,  L.  C. 

Thompson,  John. 
Ennisliillen  .     .  Murfet,  A.  T. 
Galway    .     .     .*Exon,  Prof.  C. 

McElderrv,  Prof.  R.  K. 

Murfet,  a'.  T.  M. 

Pye,  Prof.  J. 
Sligo    ....  Willis,  Miss  M. 


NORTH  AMERICA 


SCOT 
Aberdeen 
Blairgowrie 
Crieff  .    . 
Bundee     . 
Bdmburyh 


Glasgow  .  . 
Montrose  .  . 
St.  Andreivs 


Tarradale 
Uddingsto7i 


LAND 

narrower,  Prof.  J. 
Ramsay,  Prof.  G.  G. 
May,  T. 
Barr,  R.  W. 
Bell,  J.  M. 
Ferard,  R.  H. 
Green,  G.  Buckland. 
Heard,  Rev.  W.  A. 
Stevenson,  Miss  E. 
Davies,  Prof.  G.  A. 
Taylor,  Rev.  A.  F. 
Abernethy,  Miss  A.  S. 
Burnet,  Prof.  J. 
Pearson,  Miss  E.  R. 
Shewan,  A. 
Yule,  Miss  A.  F. 
Waddell,  W.  G. 


EUROPE 
Frakce — 

Boulogne .     .     .  MacVey,  T. 

Italy — 

Florence  .     .     .  Benn,  Mrs.  A.  W. 

Steele,  J.  P. 
Rome  ....  Ashby,  T. 

Strong,  Mrs.  S.  A. 

Mbditberanban — 

Cyprus     .     .     .  Jasonidy  0  J. 

MADAGASCAR 

Maueitius— 

Curepipe  .     .     .  Fowler,  Rev.  J.  K. 


Canada— 
Kingston  . 
Montreal  . 

Toronto    . 


Codd,  Prof.  A.  E. 
Peterson,  Principal  W. 
Whyte,  Miss  J. 
'=Auden,  Prof.  H.  W. 
De  Witt,  Prof.  N.  W. 
Langford,  Prof.  A.  L. 
Robertson,  Prof.  J.  C. 
Smith,  Prof.  G.  0. 

Nova  Scotia — 

Halifax  .     .     .  Murray,  Prof.  Howard. 

U.S.A.  Connecticut— 

New  Haven  .     .  Goodell,  Prof.  T.  D. 

U.S.A.  Illinois— 

Chicago    .     .     .  Hale,  Prof.  W.  G. 
Merrill,  Prof.  B.  T. 

U.S.A.  Massachusetts— 
Cambridge    .     .  Bell,  H.  W. 

Hoernle,  R.  F.  A. 
White,  Prof.  J.  W. 
Neivtonville  .     .  Wallace,  Miss  I.  M. 

U.S.A.  Michigan— 
Ann  Arbor  .     .  Kelsev,  Prof.  F.  W. 
Wenley,  Prof.  R.  M. 

U.S.A.  Minnesota— 

Winona    .     .     .  O'Brien,  Rev.  P.  F. 

U.S.A.  New  Hampshire— 

Exeter      .     .     .  Kirtland,  Prof.  J.  C. 

U.S.A.  New  Jerset— 
Pririceton     .     .  Capps,  Prof.  E. 


U.S.A.  New  York— 


Ithaca 
Nem  York 


Poughkeepsie 


Elmer,  Prof.  H.  C. 
*  Hirst,  Miss  G.  M. 

Hodges,  A.  L. 

MacVay,  Miss  A.  P. 

Wye,  Miss  T.  E. 
*Leach,  Prof.  Abby. 

Macurdy,  Miss  G.  H. 

Thallon,  Miss  I.  0. 


U.S.A.  Pennsylvania— 

Grove  City    .     .  Oliphant,  Prof.  S.  G. 
Philadelphia     .  Carnoy,  Prof.  A.  J. 

U.S.A.  Virginia— 

Charlottesville  .  Fitzhugh,  Prof,  T. 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

British  Guiana— 

•     George  Town    .  Clementi,  C. 
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Ceylon— 
Colombo 

Jaffna 


IXDIA — 
Ahjnedaiad 


Ahmednagar 
Benares  .  . 
Bom  hay    ,    . 


Bijapur   . 

Calcutta  . 


Cliamparaii 
Hyderahad 
Jalgaon    . 
Karachi  . 


ASIA 

.  Martin,  Rev.  J.  B. 

Smith,  Leigh. 
.  Giiyomar,  Kev.  A.  H. 

EainaPillai.Prof.R.A. 


.  Hampton,  H.  V. 
Jukes,  J.  E.  C. 
Kennedy,  B.  C.  A.  C, 
.  Monteath,  J. 
.  Mulvaney,  Prof.  C.  JL 
.*Ailinger,  Eev.  A. 
Allison,  F.  W. 
Anderson,  G. 
Batchelor,  Sir  S  L. 
Burns,  Mrs.  C. 
Cameron,  Rev.  J. 
Chandavarkar,  Sir 

G. 
Chat  field,  H.  S. 
Crerar,  J. 
Cuvelier,  M.  M. 
Dawson,  M.  W. 
Gray,  H. 
Gray,  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Haig- Brown,  W.  A. 
Heaton,  Sir  J.  J. 
Hill,  Hon.  Mr.  C.  H.  A. 
Hot  son,  J.  E.  B. 
Madan,  D.  M. 
Marrs,  R. 
Palmer,  Rt.  Rev.  E.  J. 

(Bishop of  Bombay). 
Pavri,  N.  P. 
Percival,  P.  E. 
Reade,  B.  C. 
Sale,  E.  L. 
Sanderson,  P.  M.  D. 
Shepherd,  W.  C. 
Sheppard,  S.  T. 
Sower  by,  IMrs, 
Stephanos,  A.  D. 
Tottenham,  Miss  E.L. 
Vakil,  F. 
Whitty,  R.  F.  S. 
Willis,  R.  A. 
Wren,  P. 
Shannon,  G.  C. 
Coxe,      Mr.     Justice, 

H.  H.  R. 
Macnaghten.H.  P.W. 
Rainy,  G. 
Wild;  A.  C. 
Rothfeld,  O. 
Smvth,  J.  W. 


Asia — contimied 
India — continued 


Larliana .     , 

.  Baskerville,  H.  D. 

Brown,  L.  R. 

Madras    .     . 

.  Corley,  F.  E. 

Nagpur   .     . 

.   Roughton,  N.  J. 

Poona  .     ,     . 

.  Bolus,  E.  J. 

Haigh,  P.  B. 

Kincaid,  C.  A. 

Sholajmr  .     . 

.  Braham,  H.  V. 

Simla  .     .     . 

.  Enthoven,  R.  E. 

Japan — 

Tokyo  .     .     . 

.  Tanner,  Miss  L.  E. 

SlAM— 

Bangltok  .     . 

.  Martin,  A.  T. 

AUSTRALASIA 

New  Zealand- 

_ 

Christchurch 

.  Stewart,  Prof.  H. 

Bunedin  .     , 

.  Adams,  T.  D. 

Morrell,  W.  J. 

Wanganui    . 

.  Latter,  H. 

Wellington    . 

.  Brown,  Prof.  J.  R. 

New  South  Wales— 

Sydney      .     . 

.  Sloman,  H.  N.  P. 

Tildesley,  Miss  E.  M 

Queensland— 

Brisbane  .     . 

.  Bousfield,  F.  S.  N. 

S.  Australia— 

Adelaide  .     . 

.  Hollidge,D.  H. 

Naylor,  Prof.  H. 

Kent  Town   . 

.  Langlev,  J.  E. 

Ward,  J.  H. 

Tasmania — 

Hobart     .     . 

Dunbabin,  Prof.  R.  L. 

Williams,  Prof.  W.  H 

Victoria — 

Castlemaine 

Williams,  Miss  S.  J. 

Melhourue    . 

Leeper,  A. 

NORTH   AFRICA 

Egypt — 
Cairo  .    .    . 

.  Furness,  J.  M. 

Luxor 


Sonuenschein,  E.  J, 
Evelyn- White,  H.  G. 


SOUTH   AFRICA 
Cape  Colony— 

Cape  Toicn    .     .  Richie,  Prof.  W. 
Johannesburg    .  Hofmeyer,  Prg.  G.  H. 
Pretoria  .     .     .  Paterson,  Prof.  A.  C. 

PROTECTORATE   OF   SOUTH-WEST 
AFRICA 
Windhuh     .     .  Lewis,  J.  G.  R. 

WEST  INDIES 
Barhadoes        .  Dalton,  Rev.  H.  A. 
Jamaica  ,  .  Barrows,  Miss  M.  M. 


THE  CLASSICAL  ASSOCIATION 

MANCHESTER   AND    DISTRICT    BRANCH 

President : 

Sir  Edward  Donner,  Bart.,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents  : 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  ;  The  Right 
Rev.  the  Bishop  op  Salford  ;  The  Vice-Chancellor  of 
THE  University  of  Manchester  (Sir  Henry  A.  Miers, 
M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.)  ;  The  Ven.  Willoughby  C.  Allen, 
Archdeacon  of  Manchester  ;  Professor  W.  Blair 
Anderson,  M.A.  ;  A.  J.  Ashton,  Esq.,  K.C,  Recorder  of 
Manchester  ;  Miss  S.  A.  Burstall,  M.A.  ;  Professor 
W.  M.  Calder,  M.A. ;  Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawkins, 
F.R.S. ,  D.Sc. ;  Sir  Alfred  Hopkinson,  K.C,  LL.D. ;  Miss 
D.  E.  Limebeer,  M.A. ;  The  Rev.  W.  Parker  Mason, 
M.A. ;  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Moulton,  D.Litt.,  D.D. ;  C.  T. 
Needham,  Esq.,  B.A.,  M.P. ;  J.  L.  Paton,  Esq.,  M.A. ; 
Professor  A.  S.  Peake,  D.D. ;  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Welldon,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Manchester  ;  H.  Williamson, 
Esq.,  M.A. 

Hon.  Treasurer : 
H.  J.  Dakers,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Committee  : 
Chairman :    Professor  R.  S.  Conway,  Litt.D.  ;    T.  L.  Agar, 
Esq.,  M.A. ;  Miss  W.  Biggs  ;  Professor  M.  A.  Canney, 
M.A. ;  H.  GuppY,  Esq.,  M.A. ;    Miss   E.    Hancock  ;   ,L. 
Haward,    Esq.,   M.A. ;    Miss   Caroline   Herford  ;  The 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hopkinson,  M.A. ;    Miss  Jeanie   Husband, 
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B.A. ;  Mrs.  Jack,  B.A.  ;  The  Rev.  T.  Nicklin,  M.A.  ; 
J.  S.  Blake  Reed,  Esq.,  B.A. ;  Miss  E.  A.  Shingles, 
B.A. ;  Miss  W.  Turner,  M.A. ;  A.  S.  Warman,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Hon.  Secretary : 
Miss  M.  A.  B.  Herford,  M.A.,  The  University,  Manchester. 

Excavation  Committee : 

Chairman  :  Professor  R.  S.  Conway,  Litt.D.  ;  Professor 
W.  Blair  Anderson,  M.A. ;  Professor  W.  M.  Calder, 
M.A. ;  Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc, ; 
Miss  M.  A.  B.  Herford,  M.A. ;  E.  G.  W.  Hewlett,  Esq., 
M.A. ;  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Hopkinson,  M.A. ;  J.  J.  Phelps, 
Esq.  ;  Professor  James  Tait,  M.A. ;  H.  Williamson, 
Esq.,  M.A. 

Hon.  Secretary : 
The  Rev.  T.  Nicklin,  M.A. 

Hon.  Treasurer  : 
H.  J.  Dakers,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  two  special  activities  of  the  Branch  : 
(1)  The  Excavation  Committee  has  to  report,  for  the  year 
1916-17,  chiefly  the  publication  of  a  revised  and  substantially 
augmented  edition  of  the  pamphlet  on  The  Roman  Fort  at  Eib- 
chester,  first  published  by  the  Committee  in  1911.  The  pamphlet 
is  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hopkinson,  with  the  collaboration  of 
Professor  W.  B.  Anderson,  who  acknowledge  the  valuable  help 
of  Professor  F.  Haverfield.  The  new  edition  is  dedicated  to  the 
late  Mr.  G.  L.  Cheesman,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  who 
since  1908  contributed  a  report  and  articles  on  which  the  present 
pamphlet  is  partly  based.  Since  his  death  in  action  at  Gallipoli, 
the  work  of  revising  the  full  report  and  the  Museum  Catalogue, 
which  will  be  published  when  it  is  possible  to  complete  the 
Excavations,  has  devolved  upon  Professor  W.  B.  Anderson. 

The  Museum  at  Ribchester,  which  has  now  been  open  for  more 
than  a  twelvemonth,  has  proved  self-supporting,  though  the  debt 
upon  it  is  not  yet  wholly  extinguished. 
32 
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(2)  The  scheme  for  the  Interchange  of  Lectures  in  Schools 
(of  which  the  Secretary  is  Miss  Biggs,  The  High  School,  Dover 
Street,  Manchester)  has  worked  satisfactorily  this  year,  although 
the  opportunities  it  affords  have  been  sought  by  a  smaller 
number  of  schools  in  the  district.  This  seems  to  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  schools  do  not  possess  a 
lantern,  and  that  a  number  of  the  lectures  otherwise  available 
for  them  are  thereby  excluded. 

The  following  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  past  twelve 
months  : — 

January  Zlst,  1916. — Lecture  by  Professor  E.  S.  Conway, 
Litt.D.,  on  "  Some  Aspects  of  British  Education  in  the  Light  of 
the  War." 

March  7th,  1916. — Lecture  by  Professor  Postgate,  Litt.D., 
F.B.A.,  on  "  The  Art  and  Science  of  Translation." 

October  2lst,  1916. — The  Association  took  part  in  a  Joint 
Meeting  of  the  Associated  Educational  Societies,  which  was 
addressed  by  Sir  Henry  Miers,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University. 

November  Srcl,  1916. — Lectm^e  by  Miss  M.  S.  Lilley,  M.A.,  on 
"  The  Training  of  the  Political  Expert :  a  Study  in  Plato's 
Message  to  our  Times," 

December  8th,  1916. — Lecture  by  the  Eight  Eev.  Bishop 
Welldon,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Manchester,  on  "  The  De  Civitate  Dei 
of  St.  Augustine." 

January  Ibth,  1917. — Lecture  by  J.  T.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  M.A., 
on  "  Sophrosyne  :  the  Greek  Virtue."  This  lecture  was  open 
to  the  public,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience. 

February  9th,  1917. — Annual  Business  Meeting.  Lecture  by 
Professor  C.  H.  Herford,  Litt.D,,  on  "  The  Poetry  of  Lucretius," 
to  which  the  members  of  the  English  Association  were  also 
invited. 

The  Branch  numbers  about  107  members. 
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BIRMINGHAM   AND    MIDLANDS    BRANCH 

President : 
The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Gharnwood 

Vice-Presidents : 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Birmingham  ;  The  Right 
Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  op  Oxford  ;  Watson  Caldecott, 
M.A.  ;  R.  Gary  Gilson,  M.A.  ;  Principal  Alfred  Hayes, 
M.A. ;  G.  HooKHAM,  M.A. ;  The  Rev.  S.  R.  James,  M.A. ; 
Miss  McCrea  ;  Miss  Major,  M.A. ;  Professor  Sonnen- 
schein,  D.Litt.  ;  The  Rev.  Canon  R.  Waterfield,  M.A. ; 
C.  A.  ViNCE,  M.A. 

Hon.  Treasurer : 
Miss  Baugh,  27,  Valentine  Road,  King's  Heath. 

Hon.  Secretary : 
Miss  Robertson,  M.A.,  The  University,  Edmund  Street,  Bir- 
mingham. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Reading  Circle  : 
Miss  H.  M.  Barrett,  M.A.,  22,  Wheatsheaf  Road,  Edgbaston. 

Committee : 
The  Rev.  A.  P.  Beaven,  M.A. ;  Miss  Brock,  Litt.D.  ;  A. 
Clendon,  M.A. ;  Miss  Muriel  Davis  ;  R.  Gary  Gilson, 
M.A. ;  C.  H.  Heath,  M.A. ;  Miss  Hooker,  M.A. ;  Frank 
Jones,  B.A.  ;  Miss  Lilley,  M.A. ;  A.  E.  Measures,  M.A. ; 
R.  "W.  Reynolds,  M.A. ;  Professor  Sonnenschein, 
D.Litt. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Branch  should  renew  its  activities, 
suspended  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  following 
meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year : — 

March  8<A.— Annual  General  Meeting. 

May  lUA.— A  Conference  to  consider  the  Futui'e  Place  of 
Classics  in  the  Secondary  Education  of  the  Country. 

November  IG^^i,— Lecture  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Blackman,  M.A.,  ou 
'*  Egypt  under  the  Empire,"  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
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November  30^^.— Lecture  by  Miss  M.  S.  Lilley,  M.A.,  on  "  The 
Political  expert :    a  Platonic  Study." 

In  connexion  with  the  Conference  of  May  11th,  a  letter  was 
written  by  the  chairman,  Professor  E.  A.  Sonnenschein,  D.Litt., 
to  the  Times  Educational  Supplement  for  July  4th ;  extracts 
from  this  letter  are  given  below  : 

"  An  important  conference  was  held  in  Birmingham  to  discuss 
the  future  place  of  the  classics  in  the  secondary  education 
of  the  country.  The  meeting  was  summoned  by  the  local  branch 
of  the  Classical  Association,  but  care  was  taken  to  invite  not 
only  adherents  of  the  classics,  but  also  representatives  of  physical 
and  natural  science.  .  .  . 

The  general  opinion  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  in  favour 
of  tv/o  propositions  : — (1)  that  neither  the  humanities  {i.e.  the 
study  of  man  and  society)  nor  the  study  of  the  material  universe 
can  alone  suffice  for  a  complete  education ;  we  must  have  both ; 
(2)  that  there  has  taken  place  during  the  past  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  a  great  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  school-time 
devoted  to  the  humanities,  and  that  physical  science  is  already 
what  the  scientists  demand  that  it  should  be — an  integral  part 
of  the  school  curriculum. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Birmingham  (Dr 
Gilbert  Barling)  entered  a  strong  plea  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  physical  science  in  schools.  Recognising  fully  that  the 
war  had  shown  moral  results  of  which  the  schools  of  the  country 
may  be  proud,  he  maintained  that  equally  good  results  to 
character  might  be  produced  by  an  education  in  which  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek  played  no  part,  and  that  concentration  on 
physical  science  would  lead  to  a  great  national  awakening  in  all 
fields  of  intellectual  effort.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  emphasised  the 
importance  of  finding  room  for  both  physical  science  and  letters 
in  our  educational  scheme.  '  Physical  science  alone  would 
develop  an  illiterate  specialist,  and  would  be  an  absurdity; 
letters,  alone,  with  barely  a  tincture  of  science,  seems,  alas  !  to 
be  possible.'  Mr.  R.  W.  Livingstone  admitted  that  we  are, 
as  a  nation,  not  sufficiently  scientific ;  but  he  claimed  that  this 
defect  was  not  due  to  ignorance  of  physical  science  only.    It  was 
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a  want  of  belief  in  knowledge  as  such.  Scientific  method  was 
not  peciiliar  to  physical  science,  but  belonged  to  all  branches  of 
inquiry ;  Lord  Acton  and  Mr.  S.  K.  Gardiner  had  it  as  much  as 
Darwin  and  Huxley.  Dr  Crees  advanced  a  strong  plea  for  the 
development  of  classical  teaching  in  the  secondary  boys'  schools 
of  the  country  (500  in  number)  where  at  present  the  pupils  have 
for  the  most  part  no  adequate  means  of  contact  with  the  ancient 
world,  their  birthright.  Mr.  R.  C.  Gilson  declared  that  the 
monopoly  of  classics  had  ceased  many  years  ago.  '  In  the 
secondary  schools  of  to-day  there  cannot  be  many  boys  or 
girls  who  are  devoting  any  considerable  time  to  classics.  In 
many  of  these  schools  Latin  is  not  taught  at  all,  and  even  in  the 
few  schools  which  still  study  Greek,  the  classical  side  is  largely 
outnumbered  by  the  modern.'  This  change  did  not  appear  to 
the  speaker  to  be  all  for  the  good.  As  one  whose  main  personal 
interest  was  in  physical  science,  he  thought  that  the  enormous 
increase  of  time  given  to  science  in  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  was  not  altogether  justified  by  results." 

Professor  Sonnenschein  concluded  his  letter  with  a  strong 
appeal  for  the  more  scientific  study  of  English,  which,  "  if  properly 
studied,  is  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  other  languages 
of  the  Indo-European  family,  modern .  and  ancient."  "  All 
languages  should  be  studied  in  schools  from  a  common  point  of 
view,  and  their  grammar  standardised  on  a  common  basis : 
instead  of  basing  English  gi-ammar  upon  Latin  grammar,  we 
ought  to  base  Latin  grammar  upon  English  grammar."  Thus 
"  an  enormous  saving  of  energy  and  time,  and  increase  of  eflB.ciency 
will  result,  and  the  study  of  all  subjects  will  be  quickened." 

LIVERPOOL   AND    DISTRICT   BRANCH 

President : 

Peofessor   W.    R.    Halliday,    B.A.,    B.Litt.    (on    Military 

Service). 
Vice-Presidents  : 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Liverpool  ;    Vice- 
Chancellor    Sir    Alfred    Dale  ;    S.   E.  Brown,   Esq.  ; 
Professor E.  T.  Campagnac  ;  R.  Caton,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D. ; 
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The  Rkv.  Canon  Gibson  Smith;  Robert  Gladstone, 
Esq.  ;  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Lancelot  ;  J.  G.  Legge,  Esq.  ; 
E,  K.  MusPRATT,  Esq.,  LL.D.  ;  Professor  J.  L.  Myres  ; 
A.  Pallis,  Esq.  ;  A.  V.  Paton,  Esq.  ;  Professor  J.  P. 
PosTGATE,  LiTT.D.,  F.B.A. ;  Emeritus  Professor  H.  A. 
Strong,  LL.D. ;  H.  E.  Vipon,  Esq.  ;  H.  V.  Weisse,  Esq. 

Hon.  Treasurer : 
J.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  University  Club,  Liverpool. 

Committee : 
Miss  Anthony  ;  Miss  Beaumont  ;  Professor  R.  C.  Bosanquet  ; 
C.  M.  G.  Broom,  Esq.  ;  A.  Theodore  Brown,  Esq. ;  Miss 
T.  M.  Browne  ;  Professor  E.  T.  Campagnac  ;  R.  Caton, 
Esq.,  M.D.;  Miss  Chapman;  H.  Cradock-Watson,  Esq.; 
E.  E.  Dodd,  Esq. ;  Miss  Ewart  ;  K.  Forbes,  Esq. ;  J.  T. 
Hardeman,  Esq. ;  The  Rev,  Canon  Linton  Smith  ;  A. 
Pallis,  Esq. ;  A.  V.  Paton,  Esq.  ;  Professor  J.  P.  Post- 
gate  ;  W.  R.  Prideaux,  Esq.  ;  M.  T.  Smiley,  Esq. ;  Miss 
W.  Smith. 

Hon.  Secretaries  : 

Miss  F.  C.  Beaumont  ;   H.  A.  Ormerod,  Esq.  (on  military  ser- 
vice) ;   Kenneth  Forbes,  Esq.  {pro  tern.). 

For  the  year  1916  there  were  87  members  of  the  Branch,  of 
whom  51  were  full  members  of  the  Association.  During  the 
year  the  following  lectures  have  been  delivered  : — 

February  29th. — "  War  and  the  Classics,"  by  Professor  R.  S. 
Conway,  Litt.D. 

March  llth. — "  Translation,"  by  Professor  J.  P.  Postgate, 
Litt.D.,  F.B.A. 

October  6th. — "  Certain  Aspects  of  Roman  Humour,"  by 
Emeritus  Professor  H.  A.  Strong,  LL.D. 

December  8th. — "  The  Perversity  of  Tacitus,"  by  Professor 
E.  V.  Arnold,  Litt.D. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Hugh  Stewart,  Canterbury  Batt.,  New  Zealand 
Expeditionary  Force,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Branch,  has 
been  awarded  the  Military  Cross  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 
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Lieut.  H.  A.  Ormerod,  Secretary  of  the  Branch,  has  been 
awarded  the  Military  Cross. 

The  Eev.  Canon  Linton  Smith  has  been  awarded  the  D.S.O. 

We  deeply  regret  to  record  that  2nd  Lieut.  John  Handyside 
has  been  killed  in  action. 

The  Branch  is  indebted  to  Professor  J.  P.  Postgate  for  under- 
taking the  duties  of  President  during  the  absence  of  Professor 
Halliday  on  Military  Service. 


NOTTINGHAM   AND    DISTRICT   BRANCH 

President : 
Dr.  Felix  Oswald 

Vice-Presidents : 

The  Rev.  Canon  Thomas  Field  ;  Dr.  G.  S.  Turpin  ;  Miss  C. 
Clark;  Miss  E.  C.  Houston;  Mr.  E.  P.  Adam;  Mr. 
L.  R.  Strangeways;   Mr.  G.  H.  Wallis. 

Secretary : 
Mr.  E.  p.  Barker 

Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  Committee : 
Dr.  F.  S.  Granger 

Committee : 
Miss  E.  C.  Houston  ;   Mr.  H.  T.  Facon  ;   Mr.  H.  M.  Leman  ; 
Mr.  L.  R.   Strangeways  ;    with   the  Secretary    and  the 
Treasurer. 

The  number  of  members  was  34. 

The  following  papers  were  read  at  meetings  of  the  Branch 
during  the  year  : — 

January  list. — "  Greek  Portraits,"  by  Professor  Percy  Gardner. 

March  16th.—''  Dionysus  Within  and  Without,"  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Barker. 

November  22nd. — "  Alexander  as  a  General,"  by  Mr.  L.  R. 
Strangeways. 
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LONDON   BRANCH 

President : 
The  Veky  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Westminster 

Vice-Presidents  : 
Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith  ;  Principal  R.  M.  Burrows  ;  Rt. 
Hon.  Earl  Cromer  ;  Professor  E.  A.  Gardner  ;  Miss 
F.  R.  Gray;  Rev.  J.  Gow  ;  Sir  F.  G.  Kenyon;  J.  W. 
Mackail  ;  T.  E.  Page  ;  Professor  J.  A.  Platt  ;  Pro- 
fessor D.  A.  Slater;  Professor  C.  Flamstead  Walters. 

Committee  : 
Miss  J.  E.  Case  ;  M.  0.  B.  Caspari  ;  R.  S.  Meiklejohn  ;  C.  G. 
Nelson  ;   W.  E.  P.  Pantin  ;   W.  G.  Rushbrooke  ;  Miss 
C.   A.  J.  Skeel;   Miss  E.  Strudwick  ;   Miss  M.  E.  J. 
Taylor  ;   E.  H.  Stewart  Walde. 

Secretary  : 
J.  M.  Macgregor,  Bedford  College,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

Treasurer  : 

Miss  G.  E.  Holding,  North  London  Collegiate  School,  Camden 

Town,  N.W. 

The  third  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Branch  was  held 
on  March  29th,  1916,  at  4.45  p.m.,  in  Bedford  College,  N.W. 
The  names  of  Officers  and  Committee  for  1916  are  given  above. 

During  the  year  two  meetings  have  been  held.  In  the  Lent 
Term  Mr.  R.  W.  Livingstone  read  a  paper  on  "  A  Neurasthenic 
of  the  Second  Century  a.d.,"  in  which  he  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  life  and  works  of  Aelius  Aristides.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  Michaelmas  Term  Mr.  P.  S.  Allen  lectured  on  "  The 
Trilingual  Colleges  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  setting  before  the 
audience  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  learned  research  into  the  early 
history  of  educational  foundations  at  Alcala,  Louvain,  and 
Oxford. 

There  are  now  111  members  of  the  Branch,  of  whom  77  are 
also  members  of  the  Central  Association. 
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BRISTOL   BRANCH 

■fit 

President : 
Professor  J.  F.  Dobson,  M.A. 

Vice-Presidents .' 
J.  E.  King,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  ;  C.  Norwood,  Esq.,  M.A., 

D.LlTT. 

Hon.  Secretary : 
Miss  D.  Watson,  7,  Hughenden  Road,  Clifton. 

Committee  : 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Dobson,  B.A.  ;  Professor  F.  Brooks,  M.A. ;  W.  J. 
HuTCHiNGS,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  H.  B.  Mayor,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  W.  A. 
Smith,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.P.,  F.C.S.;    The  Rev. 

S.  T.  Collins,  M.A. 

During  the  year  1916  tlie  following  papers  were  read: — 

February  25f A.—"  Ancient  Poetry  interpreted  by  Modern," 
by  Sir  Herbert  Warren,  D.C.L.,  President  of  Magdalen  College 
and  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  University.  (Joint  Meeting 
with  the  English  Association.) 

March  10th.—''  Dionysus  Within  and  Without,"  by  Mr.  E. 
Phillips  Barker,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Classics  at  University  College, 
Nottingham. 

March  2ith.—"  The  Historic  Socrates,"  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Taylor, 
M.A.,  of  Clifton  College. 

October  21th.—  '  A  Shepherd  of  the  Athenian  People,"  by  Miss 
Alice  Gardner,  late  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Newnham  College. 

November  24^A.—"  Richard  Porsop,"  by  Dr  C.  Norwood, 
Head  Master  of  Bristol  Grammar  School. 

December  8th. — "The  Frontier  Defences  of  Roman  Britain" 
(with  lantern  illustrations),  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Chambers,  M.A.. 
Lecturer  at  Birmingham  University.  (Joint  Meeting  with  the 
Historical  Association.) 

The  number  of  members  is  37. 
33 
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NORTHUMBEKLAND   AND   DURHAM   BRANCH 

President : 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham 

Vice-Presidents : 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Newcastle  ;  Dr.  H. 
Gee,  D.D.  ;  Principal  W.  H.  Hadow,  Mus.Doc.  ;  Pro- 
fessor F.  Haverfield,  D.Litt.,  F.S.A.  ;  Canon  A.  H. 
Cruickshank,  M.A.  ;  Professor  J.  Wight  Duff,  D.Litt.  ; 
Professor  F.  B.  Jevons,  D.Litt.  ;  The  Rev.  J.  H.  How, 
M.A. ;  The  Rev.  R.  D.  Budworth,  M.A. 

Hon.  Treasurer  : 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  How,  M.A.,  20,  North  Bailey,  Durham. 

Hon.  Secretary : 
Basil  Anderton,  M.A.,  Public  Library,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Committee : 

J.  P.  M.  Blackett,  M.A. ;  J.  J.  R.  Bridge,  M.A. ;  G.  D.  Dakyns, 
M.A. ;  F.  W.  Dendy,  D.C.L.  ;  The  Rev.  Professor  H. 
Ellershaw,  M.A. ;  Miss  D.  F.  P.  Hiley  ;  W.  H.  Knowles, 
F.S.A. ;  W.  D.  Lowe,  D.Litt.  ;  Father  H.  K.  Mann,  D.D. ; 
J.  Talbot,  M.A.,  B.Sc. ;  Miss  Stafford  Smith;  H.  B. 
Widdows,  M.A. ;   with  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

The  number  of  meetings  held  during  the  year  1916  was  reduced, 
owing  to  war  conditions. 

March  Uh. — Miss  Keith,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "People  one 
would  have  liked  to  meet  in  Rome." 

The  General  Meeting  followed. 

June  2nd. — Joint  meeting  with  the  English  Association  (New- 
castle Branch)  to  discuss  a  paper  which  was  read  by  Mr,  T.  W. 
Moles,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  on  "  The  Effects  of  the  War  on  the  Relative 
Values  of  Science  and  the  Humanities  in  School  and  University." 

November  ISth. — Miss  E,  Stevenson  read  a  paper  on  "  Euripides 
in  Relation  to  Modern  Drama." 
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CARDIFF   AND   DISTRICT   BRANCH 

President : 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare 

Vice-Presidents : 

J.  Mortimer  Angus,  Esq.,  M.A.  ;  W.  E.  Hoyle,  Esq.,  M.A  , 
D.Sc. ;  The  Rev.  W.  Lewis  Robertson,  M.A. ;  Professor 
G.  Norwood,  M.A. ;  Professor  0.  L.  Richmond;  M.A. ; 
Professor  D.  A.  Slater,  M.A. 

Hon.  Treasurer : 
Miss  E.  M.  Barke,  M.A. 

Hon.  Secretaries  : 
Miss  Pearson,  M.A. ;    Mr.  J.  G.  T.  Price,  B.A. 

Committee : 
Professor  Norwood,  M.A. ;  Professor  0.  L.  Richmond,  M.A. ; 
Miss  Steuart;   Mrs.  Whitefield  Jones,  M.A. ;  Miss  C. 
Jenkyns,  B.A. ;  Miss  Ll.  Jones,  B.A. ;  Miss  E.  M.  Roberts  ; 
Mr.  G.  D.  Brooks,  M.A. ;  Mr.  J.  Brixton,  B.A. 

The  membersliip  this  year  has  been  fairly  well  maintained, 
though  the  number  of  men  able  to  attend  meetings  is  naturally 
small.  The  list  shows  18  full  members  and  43  associate 
members. 

At  ordinary  meetings  papers  have  been  read,  or  will  be  read 
before  the  end  of  the  session,  as  follows  : — 

Miss  Steuart,  "  Roman  Ideas  of  a  Future  Life  "  ;  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Robinson,  "  Baal  and  Hellas  "  ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Evans,  "  Early 
Greek  Philosophy";  Mr.  E.  J.  Jones,  "Some  Reflections  on 
Pindar "  ;  Miss  E.  Roberts,  "  Roman  Satire "  ;  Professor 
Hetherington,  "  The  Stoic  View  of  Life"  ;  Mr.  Brixton,  "  Church 
and  State  in  the  Roman  Empire  before  170  a.d."  The  Open 
Lecture  on  Monday,  April  16th,  on  '-Lucian,"  by  Professor  J.  E. 
Dobson,  of  Bristol  University. 
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LEEDS   AND   DISTRICT   BRANCH 

President : 
Major  the  Hon.  Edward  Wood,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Vice-Presidents : 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  Sir  John 
N,  Barran,  Bart.,  B.A.,  M.P. ;  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Blom- 
FiELD,  B.A.,  B.D.  ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Brooke,  M.A.  ;  Lieut.- 
Colonel  E.  Kitson  Clark,  M.A.,  F.S.A. ;  Professor  F. 
Haverfield,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  LL.D. ;  Mr.  A.  G.  Lupton, 
LL.D. ;  Miss  G.  McCroben,  M.A. ;  Mb.  J.  R.  Mozley, 
M.A. ;  Colonel  J.  W.  R.  Parker,  C.B.,  D.L.,  F.S.A. ; 
Mr.  a.  C.  Price,  M.A. ;  Miss  M.  E.  Roberts  ;  Mr.  M.  E. 
Sadler,  C.B.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Leeds 
University  ;  Mr.  J.  V.  Saunders,  M.A. ;  The  Right 
Hon.  J.  H.  Whitley,  B.A.,  M.P. 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  : 

Professor  W.  Rhys  Roberts,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  The  University, 

Leeds 

Hon.  Treasurer : 

Professor  B.  M.  Connal,  M.A.,  7,  Claremont  Drive,  Headingley, 

Leeds 

Hon.  Secretaries : 

Captain  P.  W.  Dodd,  B.A.,  The  University,  Leeds 
Miss  C.  S.  Falding,  The  Girls'  Grammar  School,  Bradford 

Eon.  Secretary  for  Reading  Circles  and  School  Lectures  : 
Captain  F.  R.  Dale,  B.A.,  The  Grammar  School,  Leeds 

Executive  Committee : 

Miss  G.  E.  Clapham,  B.A.  ;  Captain  F.  R.  Dale,  B.A.  ;  Mr. 
W.  Edwards,  M.A. ;  Miss  A.  Fleming,  M.A. ;  Mr.  W.  J. 
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Goodrich,  M.A  ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Holme,  MA. ;  The  Eev. 
J.  W.  LiGHTLEY,  MA,,  B.D. ;  The  Rev.  R.  H.  Malden, 
M.A. ;  Miss  K.  Pickard,  B.A.  ;  Mr.  S.  M.  Toy^e,  M.A.  ; 
Miss  D.  L.  Walker,  M.A. ;  Lieut.  A.  M.  Woodward,  M.A. ; 
Miss  K.  T.  Zachary,  B.A. ;  together  with  the  President, 
the  Chairman  of  Committee,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  two 
Secretaries. 

Meetings  of  the  Branch  and  the  Central  Association,  Feb- 
ruary 1916 — January  1917  : — 

Tuesday,  February  8tk,  1916. — At  the  University,  Leeds. 
Illustrated  lecture  on  "  The  Cretan  Factor  in  Ancient  Civilisa- 
tion," by  Sir  Arthur  Evans. 

Thursday,  January  ith — Saturday,  January  6th,  1917. — On  the 
joint  invitation  of  the  Branch  and  the  University,  the  Parent 
Body  held  its  General  Meeting  at  the  University  of  Leeds.  The 
meeting  was  successful  beyond  all  expectation,  and  the  Branch 
is  deeply  indebted  to  the  President  and  all  other  officers  and 
members  who  made  long  journeys  in  order  to  be  present.  The 
effect  of  their  visit  will  be  felt  far  beyond  Yorkshire.  In  York- 
shire one  of  its  chief  results  has  been  a  growing  hope  that  means 
may  be  found  of  bringing  Greek  and  Latin  more  within  the 
reach  of  poor  boys  and  girls,  of  exceptional  aptitude  and 
industry,  alike  in  our  crowded  towns  and  our  scattered  villages. 

A  pamphlet  called  "  Falernian  Grapes"  has  been  printed  by 
the  Branch  and  widely  distributed.  All  members  have  also 
received  the  lectures,  on  "  Penelope  in  the  Odyssey  "  and  "  Some 
Roman  Conceptions  of  Empire,"  given  to  the  Branch  in  March 
1915  and  January  1916,  by  Dr  Mackail  and  Professor  Haver- 
field.  Towards  the  printing  of  these  two  papers  the  Branch 
has  made  a  substantial  grant. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Branch,  usually  held  in  January, 
has  been  postponed  till  March. 

Notwithstanding  many  losses  due  to  the  war,  the  number  of 
members  has  increased  considerably.  The  figures  now  are : 
full  members,  112  ;    associate  members,  53  ;    total,  165. 
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BOMBAY   BRANCH 

Patron  : 

His  Excellency  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Willingdon,  G.C.I.E., 

Governor  of  Bombay 

President : 
The  Right  Rev.  E.  J.  Palmer,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  op 

Bombay 

Vice-Presidents  : 

The  Hon.  Sir  R.  A.  Lamb,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE.,  I.C.S. ;  The 
Hon.  Sir  S.  L.  Batchelor,  B.A.,  I.C.S. ;  The  Hon. 
Sir  C.  H.  A.  Hill,  C.S.I.,  CLE.,  I.C.S.;  The  Hon. 
Sir  J.  J.  Heaton,  I.C.S.  ;  Mr.  A.  L.  Covernton,  M.A.  ; 
Sir  J.  H.  Marshall,  CLE. 

Hon.  Secretary : 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Gray,  13,  Marine  Lines,  Bombay. 

Hon.  Treasurer : 
Mr.  S.  T.  Sheppard,  Times  of  India,  Bombay. 

Committee : 

Mr.  R.  F.  L.  Whitty,  B.A.,  I.C.S.  ;  Mr.  J.  Frerar,  M.A., 
I.C.S.,  Mr.  N.  p.  Pavri,  M.A.,  LL.B. ;  The  Rev.  R. 
MacOmish,  M.A.,  B.D. ;  Mr.  A.  X.  Soarez,  M.A.,  LL.B. ; 
Mr.  R.  Marrs,  M.A.  ;  Mr.  H.  V.  Hampton. 


Officers  and  Committee  have  been  elected  as  above,  but  tbe 
Branch  is  for  the  present  "in  a  state  of  suspended  animation" 
and  makes  no  further  Report  this  year. 
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THE  CLASSICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

President : 

The  Hon.  Sir  W.  P.  Cullen,  K.C.M.G.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Chief  Justice  of  New  South  Wales 


Vice-Presidents : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  P.C,  G.C.M.G.,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  D.C.L. ;  His  Honour  Judge  Backhouse,  M.A.  ; 
Professor  T.  Butler,  B.A.  ;  Miss  Louisa  Macdonald, 
M.A. ;  Miss  Badham  ;  Mrs.  Garvin  ;  Mrs.  Stiles  ;  Miss 
FiDLER,  B.A. ;  The  Rev.  L.  B.  Radford,  M.A.,  D.D. ; 
The  Rev.  A.  Harper,  M.A.,  D.D. ;  Professor  A.  Mackie, 
M.A. ;  The  Rev.  P.  S.  Waddy,  M.A. ;  W.  A.  Purves, 
Esq.,  M.A. ;  The  Rev.  R.  J.  Little,  S.J. ;  The  Rev.  C. 
J.  Pbescott,  M.A. ;   F.  S.  N.  Bousfield,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Hon.  Treasurer: 
Professor  W.  J.  Woodhouse,  M.A. 

Hon.  Secretary  : 
C.  Kaeppel,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Council : 
L.  H.  Allen,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  ;  C.  J.  Brennan,  Esq.,  M.A. ; 
G.  Childe,  Esq.  ;  J.  A.  FitzHerbert,  Esq.  ;  R.  P.  Frank- 
LIN,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  Assistant  Professor  E.  R.  Holme, 
M.A. ;  I.  MuLTON,  Esq.,  B.A. ;  A.  B.  Piddington,  Esq., 
B.A. ;  J.  Lee  Pulling,  Esq.  ;  H.  A.  Ritchie,  Esq.,  B.A. ; 
B.  Schleicher,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  F.  A.  Todd,  Esq.,  B.A,, 
Ph.D. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Garnsey,  B.A.,  Representative  of  the  Association 
upon  the  Council  of  the  English  Classical  Association. 

The  Association  sends  no  Report  for  1916,  having  decided  to 
suspend  its  activities  for  the  duration  of  the  War. 
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THE     CLASSICAL     ASSOCIATION     OF     SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA 

Patron : 
The  Hon.  G.  J.  R.  Murray,  B.A.,  Chief  Justice  of  South 
Australia,  and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Adelaide. 

President : 
Professor  H,  Darnley  Naylor,  M.A. 

Vice-Presidents : 

Professor  W.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Adelaide ;  Professor  W.  Jethro  Brown, 
M.A.,  LL.D.;  Mr.  W.  R.  Bayly,  B.A.,  B.Sc. ;  Mr.  T. 
Ainslie  Caterer,  B.A. 

Hon.  Treasurer : 
Mr.  J.  F.  Ward,  M.A. 

Hon.  Secretary : 
Mr.  D.  H.  Hollidge,  M.A. 

Executive : 
The  Officers,  with  Miss  Clark,  M.A.,  Mrs.  Dorsch,  B.A., 
and  Mr.  G.  A.  McMillan,  B.A. 

The  following  papers  were  contributed  during  the  year  1915  : 

"  The  Enclitic  Forms  of  Greek  Personal  Pronouns,"  by  Pro- 
fessor H.  Darnley  Naylor. 

"  Greek  Medicine,"  by  Miss  Hiibbe. 

"  Greek  Religion,"  by  Miss  Reimann. 

"  Athenian  Private  Law,"  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hannan. 

"  The  Value  of  Classics  and  the  Teaching  of  Classics  in  School," 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  Bayly. 

"  The  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Grammatical  Ter- 
minology," by  Mr.  D.  H.  Hollidge. 
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"  Derivations  Old  and  New,"  by  Professor  H.  Darnley  Naylor. 

And  during  the  year  1916  : 

"  The  Matter  and  the  Order  of  the  28th  Ode  of  Horace's  First 
Book,"  by  Professor  H.  Darnley  Naylor. 

"  Greek  Synonyms,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Septuagint,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Winter. 

"  Reciprocal  Influence  between  Men  of  Genius  and  their  Age — 
Pericles  and  Julius  Caesar,"  by  Miss  Proud,  Miss  Sharman,  and 
Miss  Tassie. 

"  Shakespeare's  Debt  to  the  Classics,"  by  Mr.  D.  H.  HoUidge. 

"  Pastoral  Poetry  of  Vergil  the  Mantuan,"  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ward. 

"  Greek  Poetry,"  by  Professor  H.  Darnley  Naylor. 

THE   CLASSICAL   ASSOCIATION   OF    VICTORIA 
Patrons  : 
The  Hon.  Sir  John  Madden,  G.C.M.G.,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. ; 
Professob  T.  G.  Tucker,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  Camb.,  Hon.Litt.D. 
Dublin. 

President : 
Alex.  Leepeb,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents  : 

R.  R.  Garran,  C.M.G.,  M.A. ;  His  Honour  Mr.  Justice  Hig- 

gins,  M.A.,  LL.B. ;   The  Hon.  Sir  William  Irvine,  M.A., 

LL.M. ;   W.  S.  LiTTLEJOHN,  M.A. ;    The  Rev.  Professor 

J.  L.  Rentoul,  M.A.,  D.D. ;  The  Rev.  E.  H.  Sugden,  I\I.A. 

Council : 
The  Rev.  G.  E.  Aickin,  M.A. ;  R.  L.  Blackwood,  M.A. ;  Miss 
Enid  Derham,  M.A. ;  R.  P.  Franklin,  M.A. ;  Mrs.  Boyce- 
GiBSON ;  W.  Kerry,  M.A. ;  R.  Lawson,  M.A. ;  Mrs. 
Alex.  Leeper  ;  Miss  E.  I.  Lothian,  M.A. ;  Felix  Meyer, 
M.D.,  B.S. ;    A.  T.  Strong,  M.A., ;    J.  H.  Thompson. 

Uon.  Secretaries : 
Miss  S.  J.  Williams,  M.A. ;   H.  W.  Allen,  M.A. 

Hon.  Treasurer  : 
W.  F.  Ingram,  M.A. 
84 
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Membership  remains  much  as  before,  242,  for  thougb  we 
have  lost  some  we  have  gained  others,  and  those  at  the  war  are 
still  retained  as  honorary  members  during  their  absence. 

During  the  year  the  following  lectures  have  been  delivered  : — 

Evenings : — Inaugural  Address,  "  The  Emperor-god,"  by  the 
President,  Dr  Alex.  Leeper ;  "  Belgium  Old  and  New,"  by  Dr 
A  Lodewyckx ;  "  The  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Ancient  Greece,"  by 
Mr.  I.  N.  Raamsdonk ;  "  The  Pundits  at  Dinner,"  by  Professor 
T.  G.  Tucker;  "An  Old-world  Struggle  for  Freedom,"  by  Mr. 
R.  P.  Franklin. 

Afternoons : — "  England  v.  Germany,  according  to  Thucy- 
dides,"  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Allen ;  "  Rambles  in  Greece,"  by  Miss 
Enid  Derham ;  "Plato's  Idealism:  Science  and  Conduct,"  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  Ingram ;  "  St.  Luke  and  Vergil,  or  was  St.  Luke  a 
Roman  ?  "  (Miss  F.  M.  Stawell's  paper),  read  by  Dr.  R.  R. 
Stawell. 

The  Association  continues  to  publish  Iris,  its  monthly  news- 
sheet,  with  reports  of  lectures  and  items  of  classical  interest, 
but  in  the  present  times  is  not  publishing  any  occasional  paper. 
A  new  departure  is  contemplated,  the  formation  of  a  circle  for 
the  dramatic  reading  of  classical  translations,  such  as  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray's.  These  will  be  studied  by  members  of  the 
circle,  and  read,  or  acted,  at  meetings  of  the  Association. 
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